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THE TWO NEIGHBOURS. 


By Mrs. H. B. PAuLL, Author of ‘Trevor Court,” &c. &e. 
Chapter first. 
THE NEW NEIGHBOUR. 


bustling woman, as she passed No. 2, Wilton Cottages. 


people come in next door to you?” 


muslin curtains to all the windows as fine as you please.” 
‘‘'What’s the man’s name ?”’ asked Susan Ward. 

‘‘ Allen,’ was the reply. 

‘¢ Allen ? What, Ned Allen? Why, however could he 
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‘“Goop morning, Susan, isn’t it hot?” said a pleasant 


‘Yes,’ was the reply, ‘‘it zs hot, and ’m come out here 
to have a little fresh air for a few minutes. Are the new 


“Yes, and their furniture came in a great van from the 
railway station on Thursday, and it’s nice and good too, I can 
tell you; and I declare the blinds are up already, and little 


get 
fine furniture ? He was under-gardener at the Hall when I 


was there, and I know he only got thirty shillings a week.” 
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2 | After Work. 





‘Well, I can’t tell you what his wages are now; but 
perhaps his wife had saved a little money to buy furniture ; 
and if she did, it’s a good thing for him.” 

‘Yes indeed; but who is she?” asked Susan. 

‘“T don’t know, no more than you do; but law, I can’t stay 
gossipping here like this;”? and the neighbour turned to go, 
looking back, however, to say in an under tone, ‘‘ Here she 
comes, Susan; she looks like a saving body, now don’t she ?”’ 

Susan Ward, leaning on the little gate of her garden, with 
her arms rolled up in her apron, and conscious of her untidy 
hair and her dirty flounced gown, had at first an impulse to 
run in and avoid being seen by the new comer; but curiosity 
prevailed, and she stayed. There was something in the face 
and figure approaching her which seemed familar, and Mary 
Allen also was very soon quite sure that she knew the 
woman at the gate, in spite of her-dirty face and slovenly 
appearance, so different to her own. 

Susan noticed with a feeling of envy the neat cotton dress, 
with frills of the same material at the throat and wrists, 
a contrast to Susan’s dirty lace; and the white cottcn sun- 
bonnet tied under the chin, over a clean face and dark smooth 
shiny hair, made her say to herself, ‘‘Who can it be? 
Some proud stuck-up thing, I suppose, that is afraid the 
sun will spoil her complexion.” The next moment the young 
woman of whom she spoke paused, and exclaimed— 

‘Why, Susan, is it you? Oh! I’m so glad to see you. 
I didn’t know you lived in Squire Wilton’s Cottages;” and 
she held out her hand as she spoke. 

Perhaps never had Susan felt more ashamed of herself than 
when, with a red face, she held out her dirty hand to her old 
fellow servant, and said, ‘“‘I’m glad to see you, too, Mary; 
but [’m half ashamed, for ’m such a figure. I came out fer 
a minute to get a little fresh air and rest, and I didn’t 
expect to see strangers.’ 

‘Oh, don’t call me a stranger, Susan! Although it is three 
years since you left Dr. Milner’s. I heard you had married 
John Ward, who worked at Mr. Horne’s, but I didn’t know 
you were living here when Ned took one of the cottages, and 
I’m very glad, for it won’t seem like being all amongst 
strangers now.” 
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‘¢ And so you’ve married Ned Allen, after all?” said Susan, 
with a half smile. ‘I thought when you put him off you 
|| never would have him.” 
|| Mary blushed. ‘I know I did put him off,” she said; 
| “for I thought it would be better to wait till we’d both 
saved enough to buy furniture; and when the Squire heard 
what Ned was waiting for, he raised his wages to two pounds 
a week ; yet it took us three years, Susan, to save enough for 
| all we wanted.” 

‘‘T hear you’ve got very nice furniture,’ said Susan. 

“Not so good as yours, I should think,” replied Mary, 
‘for somebody told me John’s master furnished the cottage 
for him.” 

‘Yes, so he did partly, and we bought a good deal our- 
selves,” said Susan, thinking of the fine, but ricketty sofa, 
small chimney glass, and flimsy antimacassars which she 
had proudly bought with her wages, to smarten up her 
room a bit. 

‘Oh, I dare say your cottage looks very pretty,” said 
Mary; ‘“‘for you were always fond of pretty things: so [ll 
come and see you soon, and when I’m all straight and settled, 
you must come and see me. Good-bye, Susan, I shall be 
late with my marketing, if I stop talking any longer. 
I’m glad we’re neighbours.”’ 

Susan, after wishing her friend good-bye, turned into the 
cottage, with a very dissatisfied feeling at her heart. She 
| had been married two years, to one of the men employed by 
Mr. Horne, a carpenter and builder in a very large way of 
business, in the town of Bradley, about a mile and a half 
from the village of Millwood, in which Wilton Cottages stood. 
Mr. Horne had a branch establishment at Merton, which 
John Ward managed. He had been six years with Mr. 
Horne; and on his marriage this situation had been given 
him, with a salary of two guineas a week; and the master, 
who highly valued his faithful and honest Services, helped 
him, as we have heard, to furnish his cottage. 

Susan commenced her married life with every advantage ; 

but she had faults which the reader will discover as the 
story proceeds. 
The door from the garden of No. 2 opened into a comfort- 
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able sitting room; and yet Susan looked round it as she 
entered with a feeling of envy and discontent. A piece of 
good carpet covered the centre of the floor, but patches of 
grease and unswept dust had already spoiled its bright 
colors. A table, with a faded, gaudy cover, soiled like the 
carpet, stood near the fire-place, over which hung a dirty 
paper ornament. The curtains and blinds were yellow and 
tumbled; the chairs, strong and good, scattered about the 
room. Qn a table against the wall lay books, fancy work, and 
soiled finery, in a heap of confusion; and the old bureau, the 
mantelpiece, and even the chairs, were littered with child- 
ren’s boots and articles of clothing, while on one stood a 
dirty candlestick, with a broken candle init. On a sofa, with 
the spring seat evidently broken, lay a child of about twelve 
months old, asleep, its golden curls scattered over the gaudy 
washed-out cover, and its tiny face, on which sleep had 
painted its sweetest roses, forming the only pleasing object 
in the untidy and desolate room. 

‘“T can’t tidy the room now, for fear of waking baby,”’ said 
Susan to herself, as she passed through to the washhouse 
behind. ‘It’s in a litter, I know, and ’m glad Mary did not 
ask to come in to-day. I shouldn’t hke her to see it now, 
after her grand rooms. She'll find the difference by-and-by, 
when she’s got children to bother her. Oh, dear! it’s nearly 
twelve o’clock, and there’s John’s dinner to get ready and 
the beds to make, so I must leave my washing till the 
afternoon, and I wanted to go on with that new dress, it 
won’t be finished by Sunday else. And there’ll be all the 
clothes hanging to dry when John comes home; but he’s so 
goodnatured, he never complains, only he says, sometimes, 
I ought to get up earlier than Ido. Well, I know I ought, 
especially on washing days; but it’s no use, I never can 
wake only just in time to get John’s breakfast. I can’t tell, 
for the life of me, how people manage who have half a dozen 
children ;”’ and then, with a sigh, Susan set about preparing 
the dinner, throwing some little unusual energy and quickness 
into her movements, for the sight of Mary, so neat and clean, 
had roused her to a feeling of shame, as she thought of her 
untidy home and her own slovenly appearance. 


To be continued. 
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EMIGRATION. WHAT IS IT? 


By THE Rev. A. STYLEMAN HERRING, B.A. Incumbent St. Paul’s, Clerkenwell, 
Chairman of the Emigration Society, and Clerical Sccretary of the Church 
of England Temperance Society. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 

Ir really means packing up one’s goods and going elsewhere. 

Now there are many reasons for it; want of constant employment, too 
many people huddled together, disturbances in families, not sufficient 
scope to get on, a desire to rise above the day labourer, providing for old 
age, and often on account of having a quiver full of young ones. 

Every day England adds 1000 to her population, and God has given 
her magnificent Colonies for her surplus population. 

It was after the too notorious Black Friday of 1867, when Overend, 
Gurney and Co. smashed—banks broke, trade was at a standstill, and 
many good charactered people were unable to obtain work—often 150 
after one place; I say, it was then God put it into my heart ;—to take up 
this all-important subject, and in love, help my poor suffering fellow 
creatures. In five years our Clerkenwell and Central London Society has 
aided 3,500 poor people to emigrate. And in the fall of 1870 I crossed 
the mighty Atlantic, purposely to see how they were getting on, and my 
heart rejoiced to see many of my formerly poor friends on the road to 
prosperity and a competence. 

There is no doubt that to the sober, industrious, and persevering man, 
our Colonies offer far greater prizes than at home. For the idle and beer- 
guzzling man, England is his home, and the workhouse his end. 

There are no workhouses or stone-yards in the Colonies. ‘‘ Paddle your 
owncanoe,’’ is their motto, and woe be tothe individual who does not paddle it. 

There is also greater freedom, more equality, a higher estimation for 
honest labour, more places of position open to all alike, free education, 
good churches, cheap land, more credit, and generally excellent govern- 
ment in the Colonies. 

Let every intending emigrant read all information he can obtain. The 
different Colonial Commissioners will be only too happy to send books, 
pamphlets, and give advice; always sending a stamped and directed en- 
velope. H.M.Commissioners for Emigration, 8, Park Street, Westminster 
Abbey, London, are most courteous and kind in answering enquiries. 

Let all beware of interested agents—land-sharks, and jobbers, owners 
of Dismal Swamps, and the regiment of fleecers, who will leave emigrants 
high and dry, if they can gull them. 

There are plenty of reliable Government and Colonial Officials, and 
respectable agents, whom people can always depend upon. 

As I was starting for Canada, a kind friend good-humouredly said, 
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6 After Work. 








‘Well, I hope you will not be like Captain He set up as an 
emigration agent, and sent people here and there, without knowing 
anything about it. At last he thought he should like to see those places ; 
so, crossing the Atlantic, he wandered into a solitary region, and alas! a 
huge fellow pounced upon him, and shaking him, said, ‘Ah! you were 
the rascal who recommended me to come here; I have got you now, and 
will pay you out for it.’ ”’ 

N.B. I need hardly say I was not pounced upon and shaken. 

Supposing a person has made up his mind to emigrate, has consulted 
his friends, and is going into the matter in a whole-hearted manner, and, 
after laying the matter before his Heavenly Father, and obtaining His 
direction in this all-important matter— 

The great question is, as to the ways and means. This is the rub, 
how to raise the wind ? Happily, the Colonial Governments are rendering 
great assistance to emigrants. Unmarried females (domestics or others) 
are invariably sent free. The Colonies want them;.and as we have 
750,000 in excess, it would be of great benefit if many more took 
compassion on the Colonists, and went. 

To Canapa a farm labourer can go for £2 5s. ., and £1 4s. 8d. is given 
back after three months in Ontario; other assisted emigrants £4 15s. and 
the return: half-price under eight. W. Drxon, Esq., the Canadian Commis- 
sioner, 11, Adam Street, Charing Cross, London, will give everyinformation. 

To New Zeauanp, the authorities will lend most of the money. 
They are acting very generously towards all emigrants. Dr. FEaTHER- 
STONE, 7, Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster, is the 
Commissioner. 

New South Wales, South and Western Australia, Queensland, Natal, 
Tasmania, are more or less new aiding emigrants. 

Experience has taught me, that atu the family should go together. It 
is a blunder for a man to go by himself. It leads to much misery, heart- 
sores, and sometimes even worse. 

As arule, emigrant ships are well found—fair and wholesome provisions, 
with many conveniences, and generally an excellent Captain and crew. 

Grumblers will for ever exist. Sea-faring life is rougher than a lands- 
man’s daily existence; but after the sea-sickness is over (people never die 
through it, though, as you turn up, you think you are going to die, and 
when at the worst you wish you were dead !)—I say, generally, the voyage 
is pleasant and agreeable. ‘The few days of complete rest make people 
stronger and healthier, and often they regret the end of their sea-passage. 

Steam-ships and Clipper Vessels are the cheapest in the long run; 
they land a person in good condition, leaving him ready (and willing too) 
to be hired out directly on arrival. 
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There are three ways of obtaining the necessary funds. (1) Sell your 
things, and pay the assisted passage. (2) Join an Emigration Club. 
(3) Get up a petition, and ask your friends and neighbours to aid. 
It’s wonderful how many will help a truly deserving case. Many have 
I encouraged, to try and persevere—not being daunted by refusals— 
who in a short time have gathered all the money. 

The Guardians of the Poor have, by law, the power to help in clothes 
and money. Some are truly liberal in aiding poor, but deserving’, families. 

I will add a few words on Emigration Clubs. 

It is indeed a blessed work, and one eminently suitable to show forth 
Practical Christianity, to aid the poor in their distresses. Our Heavenly 
Master rewards such benefactors. There is a happiness, too, in knowing 
that you have been the means, under God, of rescuing a fellow creature 
from misery, want, and often degradation, and placing him where work 
and food are abundant, and where he or she can live comfortably, and by 
thrift and diligence rise in the social scale, make a provision for old age, 
and live a godly life. | 

After gathering together those who are wishful to emigrate, draw up a 
few simple rules, such as:—(1) Hach pays in weekly in proportion to the 
family and passage money required. (2) The money can be returned, 
after deducting 10 per cent. for expenses. (3) Payments will be used 
only for the benefit of the person paying in the money. (4) Every 
member, with each of his family, must be pronounced sound and capable 
by the doctor. (5) Elect officers, &c. &c. 

It is necessary, also, on the formation of a Club, to call a-public meeting. 
Let also a good Circular be extensively circulated, asking for subscriptions 
to help those who help themselves, and money will come in. 

Let each weekly meeting begin with prayer and praise; and let some 
book, letter, newspaper or speech be read or spoken on Colonial matters, 
and a general discussion follow. 

Politics and doctrinal religion must be excluded. A temperance society 
and a library are highly beneficial ; an occasional entertainment (concert or 
tea) is good. Ask the Minister to preach an especial sermon on the subject, 
particularly when any emigrants are about to start—the selection of whom 
may be made by payments, lot, election, or selection ty the President. 

I hope, in future articles, to set forth the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the different Colonies, and will conclude with some quaint 
lines from ‘‘ John Ploughman’s Talk.” 

Want would cease, and need would fly ; 
Wives and children cease to cry ; 
Poor-rates would not swell so high ; 


Things wouldn’t go so much awry ; 
You’d be glad and so would I.” 


** Once let ev ery man say Try, 

Very few on straw would lie, 
Fewer still of want would die ; 
Pans would all have fish to fry ; 
Pigs would fill the poor man’s stye 5 
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A PILGRIMAGE IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


PILGRIMS AND PILGRIMAGES. 


Tue subject of Pilgrims and Pilgrimages has once more been 
revived, and brought prominently before our notice by the late so-called 
Pilgrimage to Paray-le-Monial, and therefore the following sketch from 
the History of Pilgrims and Pilgrimages may not at this time be altogether 
uninteresting. 

It will, by the careful observer, have been particularly noticed that 
the manner of performing the Pilgrimage of the 19th century to the 
shrine of Sister Marguerite Maria Alacoque differed materially from the 
course pursued by the Pilgrims of old to the sacred shrines and holy 
places to which they went to worship. The easy style, and comfortable 
arrangements made for the convenience of the Pilgrims (?) of to-day, does 
not at all coincide with the idea formed in our minds, whilst young, of 
what such a Pilgrimage in early days was like; and when we take up the 
daily and weekly papers, and read how easy the Paray-le-Monial Pilgrims 
reached their journey’s end, we cannot help smiling at the contrast, and 
that, not without some good reason. 

In the good old days of our forefathers, Pilgrimages were performed 
on foot ; but the great Pilgrimage of 1873 was performed by ‘‘ Rail and 
Sea’’—and we are informed that, during the journey, prayers and litanies 
were said, interspersed with singing. On arriving at Paray, a procession 
was formed to the sacred shrine ; and then commenced perhaps the most 
interesting part of the whole service, for now they were wholly engaged 
in singing, praying, and attending on the celebration of the mass; thus, 
with this show of devotion, they proceeded onward on their way. 

Now, let us see how far these Pilgrims really and truly may be 
considered as such, and how far their journey may be styled a 
Pilgrimage. 

We are informed by the historian, that ‘the distinguishing marks of 
a Pilgrim are, the chief places of his devotion being beyond the sea ; 
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After Work. 9 


and that, to denote their intention, or the performance of their devotion, 
they were wont to put cockle-shells in their hats.”’ FULLER says, ‘ the 
escallop shells were assumed by the Pilgrims because used for cups and 
dishes by them in Palestine.’?’ The cockle-shell is mentioned in the 
following lines, from Perey’s Reliques, vol. 1. p. 262 :— 





“ And how should I know your true love 
From any other one ? 
O, by his cock/e hat, and staff, 


And by his sandal shone.” 
Again :— 





” The Pilgrim’s staff he bore, 
And fixed the ‘scallop’ in his hat before.” 


The Piterim, however, must not be confounded by another order of 
religious persons known as ‘‘ Palmers,”’ for a Pilgrim and a Palmer differ 
materially from each other. The Pilgrim, we are informed, had “ some 
dwelling place,’ but the Palmerhadnone. The former travelled to some 
certain place, the latter to all, and not to any one in particular. The 
Pilgrim went at his own charge, the latter professed wilful poverty. 
Another distinguishing mark between the Pilgrim and the Palmer was, 
that the former might give up his profession at any time, whilst the latter 


could not do so. We have the PatmMEeR mentioned in LZvans’ Old 
Ballads, vol. iv. p. 110 :— , 


“““ Go, page, and call thy lady fair,’ 
Aloud he did command, 
‘Tell her a Palmer’s waiting here, 
Come from the Holy Land.’” 


A Pilgrim, returning from the Holy Land, brought with him, on his 
journey, branches of palm; hence, from this custom of persons carrying a 
staff, or bough of palm, they were called ‘‘ PrteRims ’’—and especially 
those who had visited the Holy Places at Jerusalem. 

It is not, however, easy to account for the use of the shell. 

Dr. CLARKE says—‘‘ It refers to much earlier Oriental customs than the 
journeys of the Christians to the Holy Land, and its history will probably 
be found in the mythology of the Eastern nations.”’ 
It will now be clearly seen how far those persons who have just 
lately taken a Pilgrimage to Paray-le-Monial may in reality be called 
‘“ Pilgrims,” and how far it is compatible with the term to call their 
journey a ‘‘Pilgrimage/’’ But, in another and higher sense, we are al/ 
Pirerims ; not, however, travelling to the shrine of a saint, or some holy 
earthly place, to worship there, but to worship Him, whom having 
not seen, we love; because HE FIRST LOvED vs! 


WILLIAM OUIN. 
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“AFTER WORK,” AT THE FIRESIDE. 


After work, at the fireside ; another day’s duties are done, enough of 
the chilly world outside has been felt, and, as there is nothing which 
demands our immediate attention, we can, without mis-spending time, sit 
down, and rest both physically and mentally. The evening is cold 
outside, for a keen wind is blowing; the lamp is not yet lit, but there is 
an attractive fire burning cheerfully before us, so we will enjoy it for a 
while. 

On the shelves there are many good books, by favourite authors, the 
backs of which we look at with quiet satisfaction, but don’t feel inclined 
to disturb just now. 

As. we cannot, however, be quite mentally inactive, there is one 
before us, which we can easily peruse in part, by this light. 

.. Very suggestive is the fire, to more than great and deep thinkers, so 
we look at it and think, ‘‘ Where does that fuel come from? ’’ ‘* What is 
it ?”? and many other thoughts of a, far more miscellaneous sages 
occur to us at the fireside. . 

_As we think, ‘‘ Where does it come from?’ we travel two or — 
hundred miles away from the fireside, to a part of the country not very 
attractive. We reach a large piece of ground, where begrimed men 
and boys, laden waggons and carts, are seen moving about, and; powerful 
steam engines are at  weele, pumping water, and drawing the well-known 
fuel, from the pit, which is close at hand. We then icasend the shaft of 
this coal-field, to a depth of 1800 or 2000 feet, in a’large tub or bucket, 
feeling not a little nervous, as the hole above appears to get less and 
less. At the bottom there is a sort of underground temple, with coal 
about us for walls and pillars. In some places the heat is great; but we 
are more surprised that the ventilation, at this great depth, is so good. 
Stretching right away from the shaft, are long galleries, some a mile and 


more in length, and others are crossing here and there in different 


directions. Hundreds of men and boys are employed in various ways. 
There are men hewing the ceals, and some of them in very uncomfortable 
positions ; others are busy putting it in small coal trucks, and long trains 
of these are seen passing on rails to the bottom of the shaft; some are 
busy looking after the rails, others after the ventilation, all doing their 
part to bring this valuable material above ground; and there, too, a 
small army of workers are waiting to receive the coals. 

Once more we see the coals, in larger trucks, a long train of them 
drawn, by asnorting engine, along a certain line, to a certain coal-yard, 
and from there a smaller quantity finds its way to another place, and a 
still smaller, into a certain room, and grate. 
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As we still look at the fire, we wonder, what is this fuel, which is 
obtained with so much labour ? 

Thought tries to travel back ages ago, when it was not what it is now. 

That lump of coal, what was it once ? 

Geologists tell us, it was undoubtedly formed of vegetable matter, 
but by what process they canuot certainly say. Some think that where 
the coal is found forests of plants and trees grew, and decayed, for long 
periods, forming a great vegetable deposit, which became in course of 
time imbedded, and overlaid with other substances, and having been 
acted upon by chemical agency for long ages, have become what we call 
coal. Others think that groves and forests were swept away by floods 
to the ocean, or lakes, where they became engulphed, and instantly 
imbedded with sand and other matter. We wonder what sort of trees 
and plants were they? doubtless very different from our present vegeta- 
tion, in form and general appearance—and whether animals unknown to 
us wandered amongst this vegetation, or only reptiles and fish? 

Yes! ages ago this vast store-house was preparing for our use. These 
lumps of coal between the bars once flourished and grew as parts of trees 
or plants, sunk beneath the waters, and remained hidden during untold 
years, only recently having been brought to light. 

Looking atthe bright flames and burning coals, many thoughts come 
across our minds, besides those suggested by the grotesque figures we fancy 
we see there, and which, perhaps, are connected with some event in our his- 
tory. We wonder what causes that brightness ? what that heat, light, &c.? 

George Stephenson has summed it up, by telling us it is 
‘bottled sunlight,’”? which, during ages, has been imprisoned, and 
now is set free. These, then, are ‘‘the traps to catch sunbeams,”’ of which 
we have heard, and here are the sunbeams which have been caught. 
What a different world, when this sunlight was ‘‘ caught,’’ compared with 
the time of its release on this cold winter’s evening in this modern firegrate! 

There is another thought suggested by seeing the fire burn so 
brightly, and one that is often forgotten; that a good fire does not depend 
entirely on good fuel, but very much on the architecture of the fire itself. 
Some fires only create smoke and ashes, but little warmth, from the 
simple reason that no attention is paid to the ventilation, and because it 
gets somany merciless attacks from that useful instrument, the poker. 
Sunbeams are soon set at liberty, if dealt gently with during the first 
moments of their release. There is not a httle warmth in human hearts, 
which has been drawn out by careful attention to little things, quite as 
simple as the construction of a fire; and many have remained cold, with 
the sunlight still imprisoned in them, through ignorance of the elements 
to light and fire them. 
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Fire, how mischievous and destructive when out of place! Lfiow 
comforting and useful when under proper control ! How tenderly it needs 
to be dealt with! At times, how roughly it deals with us, when we allow 
it to get beyond its bounds! So it is with many other things ; the use is 
a blessing, the abuse a curse. 

But other thoughts force themselves upon us when sitting at the 
fireside, not connected with the fire itself, but with those who have sat 
around it with us. 

At the fireside. How it brings up the days of childhood, when we sat 
on a little stool, feeling the gentle pressure of a large hand on our heads! 
Where is that hand now ? How the old days come back when the tale 
was told, ‘‘at the fireside,’? which made us tremble as we thought of 
going to bed! How it reminds us of the first advances into life, when 
everything about us was going to be as bright and cheerful as the fire 
before us! Are our dreams realised, or vanished into smoke and ashes ? 

How it brings before us many friends who sat there with us long ago! 
Are they all there now? or have they disappeared? Perhaps all are 
there but one. Whereis that one? Possibly only one of them is left, 
to whom we can talk of the by-gone days ; or have they all disappeared 
one by one, leaving us ‘‘at the fireside” alone ? Do we follow them in 
thought to other places, perhaps distant parts of the world, where 
perchance they are ‘‘at their fireside,’ thinking of us? or, must we think 
of them as sitting no longer at the fireside ? 

The fire is getting dull, the evening more chilly: well that it is so, for 
with that keen blast, only a little of which we felt, comes the silent 
voice: ‘“‘ What of those who have no fireside to sit at? who know no 
brightness and warmth, but whose life 1s dark? We should give them 
more than a passing thought or hasty word. 

The fire burns duller, and, in this age of dear coals, we won’t revive 
it, but let it die out, and for another evening sit no longer ‘at the 
fireside.” J.M. 


Origual Poetry. 
AFTER WORK! 


By WILLIAM OUIN. 





How sweet is Home to the toiler, How swect is Home to the wand’rer! 
What joys are ever there ! It animates his breast 
Lightened by smiles and voices sweet With ardent hope and strong desire 
Of little prattlers fair— Again to seek its rest— 
AFTER Work! AFTER Wor«! 
How sweet is Home to the worker How sweet is Home to all,—that Home 
In the busy scenes of life! Of never-ending rest !— 
Hurrying, pressing here and there— Where we shall all united be, 
Battling through its strife— And ever, ever blest— 
Dalston, 1873. AFTER Work! AFTER Work 
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LITTLE PIETRO. 


Rain, rain, rain; how it did rain, to be sure! Everyone was hurrying 
home quite fast; that 1s, everyone who had a home to hurry to, through 
the murky streets that night; but many people in that great town had 
none. The gaslight stared and blinked through the murky atmosphere 
from lamps and shop-windows, and was reflected again from the slippery 
pavement. Kverybody was wet, and tired of being wet, for it had rained 
all day unceasingly, and the wet patter of feet had echoed through the 
bye streets and struggled through the crowded ones since early morning, 
growing wetter and heavier, and carrying mud, mud, everywhere. 

It was a quiet alley down which Pietro lived, and few turned down 
there. But across the opening the stream of life flowed fast enough. 
And Pietro, lying in his garret up the long steep flights of stairs, wearied 
of the monotonous sound of tramping, soaked, and slipshod feet, which 
came muffled to his ear. He had crawled to the window, but there was 
nothing to be seen except the glare of a great lamp at the corner, and 
the blinking of a candle here and there at some of the smoke-and-dust- 
covered windows in the houses on the opposite side of the court. It was 
a dark dismal night. Little Pietro lay there with his head resting on the 
window sill, and he fell into a dream. And instead of that black dreary 
night, there was a fair blue sky without a cloud, and a fair blue sea 
without a wave, and spread around that sea—the Bay of Naples—a 
sunny white-housed town, and sunny people in it, with black eyes and 
hair, and white glittering teeth, and a merry laugh, so different to those 
coarse rough people whe lived in the room beneath. And then the 
fruits, and the flowers! oh, it was a happy country! And everyone loved 
and fondled him then, from his black-moustached father to the gay 
flower-girls in the market. But the Italian father died, and they became 
very poor ; and then the English mother brought him across the sea, and 
they came here and got poorer and poorer, and his mother began to get 
drunk and neglected him, and then he fell ill; and this was such a dirty 
ugly place; Oh, he didn’t like this England, they talked so much about, 
he didn’t like it at all! ‘‘ Vedi Napoli, e por muori,’”’ he muttered; for 
that was a proverb in his pretty town, and it means, ‘‘See Naples, and 
then die;’? for the proud natives think there is no other town worth look- 
ing at but theirs. And Pietro thought they must be right. 

His cough was very bad to-night, and as he crept back to his little 
rickety bed in one corner of the room, he wondered if he were going to 
die. He had heard of people dying, but he hardly knew what it meant, 
except that it was something people were afraid of when they were very 
ill indeed. And he was sure he must be so to-night, for the pain at his 
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chest was worse, and he felt so weak, and the blood came faster when he 
coughed. If only his mother would come! Those hateful drinking 
places! How could she go and leave him to spend her time there? 
He laid back exhausted, and languidly, by the flickering candle-light, 
watched the rain-drops oozing through the roof. Drip, drip, drip ; the 
side of the bed was quite wet. lt was a tumble-down house, and the 
continuous heavy showers had penetrated through the cracked tiling. 
At one side of the room, by the fire-place, a stream was gently trickling 
down the wall, and, creeping on to the low-burnt embers in the hearth, 
extinguished them. ‘They smouldered awhile in the steam, and then 
crackling fell asunder and were still. And the boy shivered, and drew 
the thin coverlet more closely over him, and wondered again what death 
could mean. And he thought of a lady who had come to see his mother 
once, when they lived in another lodging, and spoken of death and 
heaven, but he could not remember what she said. Only there was 
some connection between the two words; what was it? 

He recollected one day asking some one what heaven meant, and she 
had pointed to the sky, but he had not paid much heed to what she said. 
Oh, if some one would come and tell him what death and heaven meant! 
And he turned wearily. Suddenly a light gleamed into his memory, and 
brought to mind a gentleman, a nice, kind gentleman, who had met him 
once playing in the Piazza di Mercato, and stopped and talked to him. 
And he had told him about some one a long way off who loved him very 
much, and was waiting for him, and would come for him some day, and 
he must not be afraid to go, for he would make him very happy. And 
he said something about death and heaven, too, but Pietro had forgotten 
what. Gradually, the thoughts linked themselves together in his mind. 
‘‘It must be dying that takes you there,’’ he murmured. ‘And there 
must be where Je lives, and that will be heaven, with a blue sky like 
Naples—yes.”” Heslept awhile, until a fit of coughing awoke him. When 
it was over, he sank back moaning and stretching out his thin white arms. 
‘¢Oh, mother, haven’t you come yet? You won’t see me, if you don’t come 
soon. I’m going there directly ; to that place with the blue sky, where 
He lives. He’s waiting for me now—I know—oh, I am tired! Mother, 
dear, come, come! oh, be quick !—dear mother, won’t you come ?”’ The 
rain was dripping faster, and a little pool was forming in the bed-clothes 
at his side. And then a large drop crept along the ceiling and fell, with 
a splash, upon his forehead. A fretful cry broke from him; but the next 
moment he wiped it off and smiled. ‘‘'There will be no rain there—no— 
it will be always bright and sunny. And the gentleman said He loved 
me. I wonder if He does! Do you love me? I don’t know who you are, 
but if you love me, take me to your country. J am ready now—come— 
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good-bye mother—come ’” The stretched-out arms fell back, folding 
over his emaciated chest, and, with a weary groan, the little sufferer’s 
troubled breath passed away into the unknown far-off country with the 
fair- blue sunny sky! 

And the rain-drops feli like pitying tears upon the dark curly hair, and 
the worn young cheek, and one drop glistened brightly on the long black 
silken lash that drooped over the dimmed eye. He was a picture for an 
artist then; lying in the fitful glare of light and shade which the wasted 
candle shed across the room, and the gaunt shadows of unearthly form 
that wavered on the walls. But the light sank dimmer and dimmer, and 
then, with a little expiring flicker, went out, and the dead boy was left in 
the darkness, silent and alone. Behind the rotten wainscot the mice 
scratched and scampered, and from the low roof the rain-drops fell. 
Those were the only tears shed over little Pietro. 

A short distance from this scene a woman sat drinking her heart and 
mind and soul away; pledging her ruin in glass after glass, till the last 
penny was gone; and then she rose and staggered out into the midnight. 
A policeman roused her, sitting on a doorstep, and she went on some 
distance further; but the drink had bewildered her, and she took a 
wrong turning for home, and got into a maze of streets she did not know. 
After wandering about a long time, she wound her way into a thorough- 
fare, and thinking she knew it, started to cross. Cabs were dashing to 
and fro, but on she went. And the late omnibus was passing, and 

The driver pulled up, but it was too late! There were shouts and 
exclamations, and haggard, pleasure-seeking faces put hastily out of cab 
windows, and cries of, ‘‘ knocked down—run over—dead drunk.’ But 
drunkards and accidents are no uncommon sights. The usual crowd 
gathered round, with the usual expressions of sympathy or repugnance ; 
she was taken off to a hospital, and then everyone went home and forgot 
all about it. 

And next week you might have read in the city papers, that a young 
woman, a nameless stranger, had died in the hospital of bruises received 
through being run over, when attempting, in a fit of intoxication, to cross 
the street as the omnibus was coming up. She had lingered for two 
days, but not recovered sufficiently to be able to talk, and from a word or 
two uttered in a foreign language the nurses had concluded that she was 
not an Englishwoman. 

And you might also, before that, have read of a little Italian boy found 
dead in a garret, all alone, and apparently in a half-starved condition, 
also a nameless stranger; but you would not have connected the two 
stories, nor perhaps have traced the latter also to that fruitful source of 
misery—DkRINK; for, you see, nobody knew; and they were only two 
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out of a long list of similar instances. Drunken parents, deserted 
children, desolate homes, and accidental deaths, are to be found in 
almost every locality. 

Jteader, you exercise an influence for good or evil, and if you love your 
children, you will forsake the public-house, and stay at home, and by your 
presence and example influence those around you for good. Let the 
name of futher and mother be as music in the ears of your little ones. 





HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE MONTH, &c. 
Hanuar yp. 


Tue first month of the year is named in honor of a Pagan deity, 
called Janus. It was distinguished as the first month of the year by 
Numa Pompilius, the second King of Rome, when he added it and 
February to the Calendar of his predecessor, Romulus. 

This month consists of thirty-one days (originally thirty days). The 
word January is derived from the Latin ‘‘ Januarius.”’ 

This month was named after ‘‘Janus,’’ because he was a deity 
reputed for judgment respecting things that were past, and foresight, 
and foreknowledge of events to come. According to the heathen super- 
stition of Rome in those days, this ‘‘ Janus’’ was supposed to have the 
gates of Heaven in his charge, and from this circumstance he is always 
represented with a key in his right hand. Hence, too, every Roman 
door had the name of ‘‘ Janua.’’ Many authors have considered the 
name January to signify the period of the New Year as a Door,—an 
opening to a new era, or renewal of time, for Janus was supposed to 
preside over Time, as well as over War and Peace. 

The Statue of Janus had two faces, turned from each other, one old, 
and expressive of experience; the other young, and typical of looking 
forward to the future. 

Our ancestors styled this month Wolf-Monat, because persons were 
in greater danger of being devoured by wolves than in any other 
month, these creatures being so ravenous that they would often attack 








human beings. 
When Christianity began to prevail in Britain, and men became more 


enlightened, ‘‘ Aefter-Yula,’”’ that is, ‘‘After Christmas,’’ became the 
name of the month of January. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


‘‘ Tr is usual in this month to plant box and thrift for edging. Protect flowering 
plants—auriculas, fine carnations, hyacinths, tulips, and anemones—by sheltering 
them in frames or matted awnings. Flowering shrubs may also now be planted. If the 
weather is mild, transplant roses, honeysuckles, lilacs, syringas, Persian lilacs, 
laburnums, jasmines, &c. Lay young branches and shoots of hardy shrubs for 
propagating. Plant cuttings of hardy shrubs, &c.” 
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THE TWO NEIGHBOURS. 


By Mrs. H. B. PAULL, Author of “Trevor Court,” &c. &c. 
Chapter Scconv. 


WILTON COTTAGES. 


Axovut a year before our story commences Wilton Cottages 
had been built by Squire Wilton, the owner of a beautiful 
estate which stood on a rising ground not far from the village 

of Millwood. The richly wooded Park, the bright green turf, 

and the lofty trees under which the deer browsed in safety, 

formed, in the old coach days, an attractive object to 

passengers. Not less attractive is the Church which stands | 
nearly opposite the Park gates, and almost, in summer, hidden 

by trees. The yew-tree-shaded graves and the square 

Norman tower proving its antiquity. 
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Wilton Cottages, not now so new and fresh as in the time 
of which we write, stand near the Church. They consist of 
twelve cottages detached, so that the back gardens can be 
reached without passing through the houses. ‘They are all 
alike, the gable fronts shaded with over-hanging eaves; a 
door covered with a porch, over which the industrious tenants 
train sweetly-scented creeping plants, and on more than one 
cottage in autumn the Virginia creeper scatters its crimson 
leaves. 


Even when driving along a road in pleasant Kent, with 
cherry orchards in spring and summer, and hop grounds and 
corn fields in autumn, Squire Wilton’s pretty cottages are 
never overlooked by the lover of country scenery. 


Through the spaces which separate one cottage from 
another may be seen a glimpse of the back gardens, and in 
several a rustic summer-house, from which the hop flower 
gracefully droops ; while over the porches are trained roses, 
clematis, jasmine, and the passion flower, during the various 
seasons to which these plants belong. 


Squire Wilton had been always a kind landlord, and no 
expense was spared to make his tenants comfortable, more 
especially those who worked on his own estate or were 
mechanics in the village or neighbouring town. Wilton 
Cottages were built by him so as to form comfortable homes 
for hard-working and respectable members of this class, 
and the arrangements of the rooms were as useful as the 
exterior was pretty and attractive. 


The gardens though small, had been filled with flowers, 
in front, and at the back with vegetables when the cottages 
were built; and so proud were the tenants of their gardens, 
that scarcely one was allowed to disgrace its owner by neglect. 
Even after a hard day’s work the men would spend an hour 
or two in their gardens, and careful mothers train their 
children to help in this pleasant country work. 


A Common behind the cottages, to which the tenants had 
free access, was very useful as a drying-ground, and play- 
ground for the children, and a great convenience for those who 
kept fowls or a donkey. 


The sitting-room was entered from the front garden. The 
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kitchen, in which was a stove, with an oven and a boiler, 
opened into a washhouse containing a copper, a pump, a sink, 
and everything suitable for comfort and cleanliness. Above 
were three, or, for a large family, four bedrooms. The Squire 
would allow no crowded sleeping rooms, and he made the 
rent so low that no tenant could be tempted or require to 
take lodgers; indeed to do this was strictly forbidden, except- 
ing when the lower rooms were occupied by a man and his 
wife without children, then they could let the upper rooms. 
Squire Wilton had built these cottages, not only to encourage 
his tenants to be neat and cleanly in their homes, but also as 
a noble substitute for a nest of fever-stricken, broken-down 
and dirty buildings, which he had ordered to be removed and 
destroyed on taking possession of the estate. 

Many of the old residents of these houses now lived in 
cleanliness and comfort at the Cottages, although at first 
they grumbled at the idea of the change. But the Squire 
spared no expense to remove their objections. All fever- 


tainted or polluted articles of furniture were taken to the | 


common and burnt in a large bonfire, to the great delight of 
the village children ; and all thus burnt were replaced by the 
Squire, to the equal delight of the owners. Many influential 


people in the neighbourhood secretly smiled at. what they 


called the ‘‘ Young Squire’s folly,” but that idea had long 
passed away, and there were not in the village of Millwood 
more respectable, cleanly, and industrious families than those 
who occupied Wilton cottages. Others had sprung up in 
imitation, and Millwood bid fair to become, as many already 
called it, ‘‘a model village .” 

Among these cottages we have only to do with No. 2 and 
No. 9, the former occupied by John and Susan Ward, the 
latter by Ned Allen and his young wife. Susan and Mary, 
about three years before our story commences, lived as 
housemaid and cook with Dr. Milner, who resided at Bradley, 
and was one of the most respected inhabitants. 

Susan only remained in this family six months, during 
which time she made acquaintance with John Ward, who 
then worked at Mr. Horne’s town business. Susan had a fair 
pleasing face, bright rosy complexion, and light hair, which 
she liked to hear called “ golden.” Mrs. Milner had received 
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a good character of her from Miss Wilton, the Squire’s sister, 
at the Hall, who did not however conceal the fact that 
Susan’s love of dress was the cause of her leaving. 

‘Susan is neat in her work, and while in the house,” said 
that lady; ‘‘ but I once or twice met her on a Sunday attired 
in silks, flowers, feathers, and a veil, which, for a pretty- 
looking girl as she is, I considered most improper. 
reasoned with her, and pointed out how wrong it was, and she 
listened respectfully, and I hoped she was convinced. But 
finding she still continued to dress in this unsuitable manner, 
I spoke to her again, and she then gave me notice to leave. 
Otherwise, she is a very good servant, and perfectly modest 
and well conducted.” 

Mrs. Milner, a rather indulgent mistress, was inclined to 
think that Miss Wilton, a maiden lady, many years older than 
her brother the Squire, might have been a little too 
particular about the dress of her housemaid. She therefore 
engaged Susan; but after the acquaintance had been formed 
with John Ward, the gay style of Susan’s dress increased so 
much that her mistress spoke to her very gently about it. 

Susan appeared to be convinced by the remarks of her kind 
mistress ; but, when alone, she said to herself: ‘‘I shall 
dress as I please. John likes to see me look like a lady. He 
has asked me to fix our wedding day very soon; and so Ill 
give warning and tell him I’m going to leave. I’m tired of 
being found fault with hke this.” 

And so in a few weeks John Ward told his master that he 
was going to marry one of Dr. Milner’s servants. 

‘Tm glad to hear it, John. Which is it? That quiet 
little cook, eh!”’ | 

‘No, Sir,” said John; ‘it’s the housemaid,, Susan West.” 

Mr. Horne checked the words that rose to his lips, for 
Snsan’s finery was often spoken of in the town. After a 
moment’s pause, however, he said :— 

“Well, John, I hope you’ll be happy, and I have not 
forgotten my promise about the situation at Merton and 
the furniture. Have you chosen a home yet?” 

‘Yes, sir, one of Squire Wilton’s cottages.” 

“Capital, just the place for you. Well, let me know 
when you are ready, and I’ll send what I promised.” 
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John thanked his master, although his heart was too full 
to say all he felt, and he parted from him with high hopes at 
the brightness of his future prospects. 

‘So John Ward is going to marry Susan, I hear,”’ said the 
doctor one day to his wife. 

“Ah, yes,” she replied ; “I hope it will turn out well, 
for the poor young man’s sake. Yet her love of finery will, 
I fear, some day bring trouble upon them both.” 

‘‘We must hope for the best, my dear,” said the doctor. 
‘Susan has many good qualities, and she may learn to see 
the folly of spending so much on clothes by-and-by.” 

‘‘T can’t blame the girl so much as her aunt, who brought 
her up,” said Mrs. Milner. ‘She taught her well, so far 
as domestic work goes; but no doubt Susan was a pretty 
child, and she told me once, when I spoke to her about her 
fine clothes, that her. aunt always liked her to be dressed well, 
and she had been too much used to it to alter now.” 

‘Foolish woman,”’ said the doctor, ‘to teach the child 
who, when grown. up, would have to work for her living, such 
extravagant notions. However, she possesses some share of 
common sense, and we must hope she will see her folly 
before it 1s too late.” | : 


To be continued. 








PLAIN COOKERY. 


By A WorRKMAN’S WIFE. 


STEWED STEAK.—Cut some carrots and onions into small pieces, put in a saucepan 
with sufficient water to keep them simmering, then take some beef steak (according 
to quantity required) ana fry lightly in butter or dripping; when the steak is 
removed from the pan sprinkle a little flour in the hot fat and keep shaking until it 
is a little brown, then pour hot water on and put the steak and gravy with the 
vegetables, adding pepper and salt, and one or two cloves: simmer for about an hour 
altogether. A teaspoonful of mushroom ketchup and the same of Worcester sauce, 
is a great improvement. 


IntsuH Stew.—Take potatoes and onions, according to the number of persons te 
partake, cut them in pieces, and put a small quantity of water, as the onions make 
liquor, then add pieces of meat, either raw or cooked, add pepper and salt to taste. 
This will be found an excellent and cheap dinner for a family. 


Raspit Prr.—As a rabbit is in a great many cases more than is required for one 
dinner, it is a good plan to take the legs and back, cut in pieces, with a few slices of 
silt pork, pepper and salt to taste, put them in a pie dish, make a plain crust with a 
little dripping. When nicely baked, this will be found a very savoury dish. 


For supper, the remaining parts may be cut in pieces, put in a saucepan with a 
small quantity of water, and some onions cut up; stew gently for three-quarters of an 
hour. A few minutes before it is done, mix a little flour in a cup, and let it boil 


well afterwards, to take away the raw taste of the flour. 
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EMIGRATION! WHERE TO GO, AND WAGES. 


By THE Rev. A. STYLEMAN HERRING, B. A. Incumbent St. Paul’s, Clerkenwell, 
Chairman of the Emigration Society, and Clerical Secretary of the Church 
of England Temperance Society. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


“TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES.” 


Sir,—Looking back to January, 1868, when you honoured me by publishing my 
first letter on this interesting subject—then Canada had but one agent, now 20; then 
the cheapest passage was £8. now £5. 15s. (£3. 5s. for an agriculturist), with a return 
of £1, 4s. 8d. after three months in Ontario; then no remittances. This season 
£4,800. was sent direct to my lamented friend Mr. Dixon, the late Commissioner, to 
aia relatives and friends to Canada. These betoken increasing prosperity. 

My experience, based on helping upwards of 3,500 poor people, a visit to Canada, 
and piles of letters, leads me to take a cheerful and hopeful view of emigration. 

In fact, unless by misfortune or misconduct, the greater part of my emigrants have 
improved their condition. 

The Dominion Government have exerted themselves greatly to diminish hindrances 
and inconveniences. They have provided cheap passages in splendid steamships (10 
days only on voyage), food and lodging on arrival, free passes to destinations, and a 
register of vacant places (600 emigrants in two days found places from the Toronto 
depot). Perhaps, Sir, two instances out of many will suffice to show how people 
may, by perseverance, progress. 

Two brothers from Marylebone, hired out on arrival—one to a farmer, and the 
elder as a navvy—saved £60. from May to October, and secured 200 acres on free 
grants. In April I sent out the eldest’s young lady. The following year I sent 
another brother (a mechanic) -and his wife. ‘They, united, possess 500 acres (60 per 
cent. good land), and are happy and prosperous. An Islington mechanic—wife, and 
seven children (happy is the man who has his quiver full of them in the Colonies !) 
has now a cleared farm of 50 acres, with ten years to pay for it. 

The Ontario Government are always suspicious of big schemes for colonization, as 
most have proved failures. I feel Mr. Arch would better serve his cause if he allowed 
the labourers to be scattered and go where required than by colonizing. I can but 
say, Sir, that well-conducted emigrants will meet with a hearty welcome from the 
loyal and hospitable Canadians. Food and labour are in abundance, good credit 
given, free or cheap land, free schools; a well-kept Sunday, with grog shops closed 
from 7 p.m. on Saturday to 7 a.m. on Monday. Many places of trust and position 
are open to all (four-fifths of men in office—merchants, farmers, &c.—are self-made 
men). ‘True, there are drawbacks; but to the sober, industrious, and persevering 
there is a good and prosperous field open. I have, Sir, as you are aware, devoted 
much time, attention, and not a little money to this subject, and have also, in this 
and other matters, given my heart to have my suffering fellow-creatures, and 
sincerely praying God will further bless this good cause, 


I remain, yours gratefully, 


A. STYLEMAN HERRING, 


45, Colebrooke-row, Islington Green N. St. Paul’s, Clerkenwell. 
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The foregoing letter was inserted in that most prominent of English 
newspapers, on Tuesday, Nov. 18th, and upon this I propose founding 
my present article. 

I need not speak of the extent of Canada, its unoccupied lands, its 
extremes of cold and heat, its productiveness, ifs mixed inhabitants, and 
civilized Indians, and French Canadians, &c., and here I would introduce 
an anecdote of that witty French Canadian,—the late Sir George Cartier 
—who at a distinguished drawing-room assembly, was rather super- 


naively replied—‘‘ Why, Madam, he is an Englishman who speaks 
French.”’ 

To set about going to Canada, apply for an assisted passage at 
11, Adam Street, Adelphi, London.-—It costs £4. 15s. over 8; and 
£2. 7. 6, under—babies under 1 year, 15s. 10d. The railway passages 
from Euston Square or King’s Cross, cost 12s. 6d. each; 6s. 3d. under 12, 
free under 8. On arriving at Liverpool, I recommended my emigrants 
to proceed to The Temperance and Commercial Hotel, 9, Union Street. 
Mr. Pease the landlord, is an agent for Canada, and the Allans 
(Montreal) Steam-Ship Co. He charges 1s. per meal, and 1s. per bed. 
The ship’s kit costs 10s. 6d. each, which Mr. Pease can supply. 

The Allans Steam-Ships are well found, and experienced Captains— 
(some have crossed 300 times the mighty Atlantic) large crews— 
stewardesses for female emigrants—with good substantial food—and a 
thorough good doctor. Their office is in James Street Liverpool. 

The Mail vessels generally weigh anchor at4 p.m.on Thursdays. At 
first there is a little confusion, but soon all shake down into their 
quarters. The men and boys over 12 sleep in hammocks—women and 
children in bunks, generally. All ships stay at Moville, London- 
derry, Ireland, for part of the next day to take in mails and 
passengers. ae 

The swell of the Atlantic is felt about a day out from the Irish coast— 
Fight against sickness—let emigrants exert themselves—eat plentifully, 
but drink little. Let all shew every act of kindness towards the suffering 
ones, Generally, addresses and evening services are conducted on deck, 
and on Sundays in the Saloon. The Ships are only six days out of sight 
of land. After that grounded Icebergs are seen off Labrador, and New- 
foundland. .Then Belle Isle appears then the Island of Anticosti. 
Rapidly the splendid ship steams the St. Lawrence. Father point is 
reached, telegrams and letters sent on shore, and a French Canadian 
pilot taken on board. Quebec is now but 150 miles [2700 from 
Liverpool]. Let all take matters very easy on arrival. Generally a day 
is spent at the grand Trunk railway station, at Point Levi. Food is 
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ciliously asked, ‘‘ And pray, Sir George, who is a French Canadian ? ””— 
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given; free tickets granted; trunks inspected and unpacked; and on 
the joyful sound of ‘All Aboard,” off goes the train; stopping at 
Richmond (96 miles from Quebec), Montreal (169), Prescot Junction 
(283) for Ottawa (336), the capital of Canada, Kingston (342), Port Hupe, 
(440) for Peterborough (460), and Lindsay and Toronto (500) are reached. 
Here all emigrants are taken into the depdt—fed and lodged, and 
distributed ; others proceed next day to Hamilton (541), London (622), 
Chatham (680), Collingwood (600), Muskoka (750). 

The Government arrangements are most satisfactory. Work is good. 
At first it is necessary to take what can be obtained; then get into the 
old trade of work. In a few years, if sobriety, industry and perse- 
verance be your motto, a house of your own, money in bank, and 
a good prospect of competence and a provision for old age will 
be yours. : 

Avoid grumbling, fault-finding, unfavourably comparing their land 
to old England; look obstacles fairly in the face, and by God’s grace 
conquer them. 

Never neglect the Sunday, daily prayers, the Bible or school for 
your children. | 

I NEVER advise people to go direct on the Free Grant, without farm 
experience, and with £50 or £60 in land. 

Each adult over 138 has free 100 acres, on very easy terms of occupancy. 
Some localities have five acres cleared with a house. The Government 
charges 100 § for such holding (a dollar is 100 cents or 4s. 2d. of our 
money and 5s. currency). These are secured at the office for Immi- 
gration and Agriculture at Toronto: £6 is paid down, the rest in 
instalments. 

Philpot’s ‘‘ Canada” (3s. 8d.) Stanford, 6, Charing Cross; Marshall’s 
(12s.); ‘‘Canada for the Farmer and Labourer,” (1s.2d.) Messrs. Houlston, 
Paternoster Buildings, E.C. ‘‘ Letters from Canada,” and ‘‘ Hints to 
Emigrants,’’ (issued by myself at 1d. each), are worth reading. 

Good newspapers abound. English is always spoken, and soon 
emigrants find themselves at home. 

In conclusion, I may add the Ontario Government gives a refund bonus 
of £1. 4. 8. (6 §.) to Farm Labourers only, over thirteen; half-price, 
under (except infants and female servants). Both Farm Labourers, 
and servants, can get a passage for £2 5s. only. The refund will, if 
required, be advanced by the Ontario Agent, at 120, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, London. 

N.B. The Ontario Government will give no bonus this season to 
mechanics—a step which I think is a false one, and likely to stop many 
excellent emigrants going to Canada. 
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THE METROPOLITAN MEAT AND POULTRY MARKET. 


Tuis handsome market was built by the Corporation of London, as a 
substitute for old Newgate Market, and was opened on November 24th, 
1868. It is built partly on the site of old Smithfield, but other land was 
obtained by Act of Parliament to give the required space. 

The style of the building is Italian Renaissance: the height of the 
external wall 32 feet. The covered roadway, which divides the market, 
is 50 feet in width. There are 162 shops in the market, and the size 
of each is about 36 feet by 15 feet. 

Three thousand tons of wrought iron were used, and five miles of iron 
girders were laid to support the floor of the market. 

Twelve hydrants, always kept at high pressure, supply ample means 
of washing out the market avenues or stalls, and will be a guarantee 
against accidents from fire, of which, however, from the peculiar con- 
struction of the building and the trade to be carried on in it, there seems 
to be not much risk. 

It was intended that the principal, London railways should have a 
depot near the market, and run their meat-laden trucks beneath the 
market floor, that the contents might be raised by hydraulic lifts and 
distributed to the various salesmen, but this has proved a failure, the 
meat being now chiefly conveyed in vans from the existing railway 
termini. Although such vast accommodation has been made for 
supplying the Metropolis with meat, the market is already declared 
too small, and an addition to the market is now in course of con- 


struction. 
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PICTURES BY LIGHT.—No. lI. 


‘‘ProturEs BY Lieut,” may at first thought perhaps, appear a novel 


heading for the subject it is my desire to bring before the readers of 
‘‘ ArTER Work,”’ for their instruction and amusement, but I think, as the 


subject is by degrees opened, it will be seen, that the title I have selected 


is full of meaning, and indeed, to a certain extent explains itself, therefore 


without any further apology for adopting it, I would observe, that the 


most important point that we have to consider in relation to this Art—tfor 


it is no other than the Art of Photography—is Light; and in the study of 


the science of light, or of so much of it as relates to our subject, we shall 


trace its nature and its various properties, and it is essential that we 
should do this, or otherwise our knowledge would be respecting it, but 
superficial and of no value. And here the question naturally arises. 
‘What is Light?” Light, the great philosopher, Sir Isaac Newton 


informs us, ‘‘is a compound of seven rays of vivid colours united and 
blended together.”” Now, you can for yourself prove the nature and 
composition of a ray of ordinary white light by decomposing it by means 
of a prism, and receiving what is termed the prismatic image, or solar 
spectrum, on a white screen. The student will observe in this experiment, 
that the image formed, consists of three primary colours viz: red, 
yellow, and blue. ‘‘In certain parts pure, and in other parts mingled 
or blended together.’’ Now, all these three colours possess different 
qualities, and different properties, and it is most important, that they 
be thoroughly learnt and understood. These three primary, or principal 
colours of the solar spectrum, form ‘‘four compound colours,’’ i.e. 
violet, indigo, green, aud orange, and they are formed or produced, in 
the following manner ;—namely, for violet and indigo, the blending 
together of the red and blue rays: for green, the compound of the blue 
and yellow rays ; and orange, of the yellow and red rays, so we have in 
all, seven distinct colours; and these seven colours blended together 
form light ! 

Mark, now, the special characteristic respecting each of the ‘‘ Three 
primary colours,” each of which, possess different qualities and properties, 
which on examination, we find as follows; that is to say :—we discover 
that the yellow ray is of the three, the ‘‘most luminous,” that the red 
ray, contains ‘‘ the most heat,’’ and that the blue ray contains a chemical 
quality known as Actinism, and is supposed to be akin to that of electri- 
city or magnetism, and the student will here observe that it is this colour 
which is the one important one in Photography, it being the acting one 
in that art. The following simple experiment will prove this fact. 
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Take a sheet of common writing paper, and float it on a solution of 
common salt—twenty grains to the ounce of water will suffice, and when 
dry, by floating it again on a solution of ‘‘ nitrate of silver,’’ of the same 
strength, allowing, it to remain on the latter solution a little longer than 
on the former. 

You must take care and perform these operations in a room from which 
white light is excluded. You can therefore prepare your solutions and 
paper—any evening, when you can spare a few moments—taking care 
that you do not let any of the nitrate of silver solution get on your 
hands or clothes, as it discolours everything that it touches, when, and 
as soon as it is acted on by light. But to proceed, having prepared 
your paper as directed, let it dry in a dark room or deep box, from 
which all light is excluded. When dry, (which it thoroughly will 
be by the morning) cover over one portion of your paper (7 the dark) 
with a piece of blue glass, another portion with a piece of yellow 
glass, and the remaining portion with a piece of red glass. Now expose 
it to the sun or day-light for ten or fifteen minutes, and you will find 
that on removing the pieces of glass, the paper is very much 
discoloured where the light has acted through the blue glass, and that 
the portions covered by the red and yellow ‘glass are scarcely dis- 
coloured at all. 

It is, then, these various properties of light that enable the photo- 
grapher to take pictures at all, without them it would simply be 
impossible. 

Light then, we have learnt, ‘‘is a compound of seven rays united and 
blended together,’’ and that these rays possess different qualities and 
actions ; but a much wider answer might be given to this all-important 
question, in fact, many pages might be devoted to it, were we only 
giving a paper on Light, but as our subject consists of many branches, 
besides that one of light, I must content myself with merely remarking, 
and as a conclusion to my first paper, that there are many sources of 
light—and that the rays of light, from whatever source they may come, 
move forward in straight lines. 

By a “ray of light”? is meant a ‘straight line,” drawn from the 
luminous body marking out the path along which the shining particles 


pass. 
WILuIAM OurIN. 





John Randolph, U.S., was one of the most sarcastic men that ever lived. One time 
a young man attempted to make his acquaintance. He obtained an introduction, 
and, among other remarks, said, “I passed by your home lately, Mr. Randolph.” 
‘“T hope you always will,” was the reply. | 
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i i ROBERT SINCLAIR; 

Hh OR, 

ie KEEP THE BOYS OUT OF THE STREETS. 





BY CHARLES HILL. 


School. He was a sweet-tempered boy, loved by all who knew him, fond 
of fun and easily influenced for good or for evil. At the age of fourteen 
ne years, he was apprenticed to a brush-maker. His master was a man of 
‘ if the world; his fellow-apprentices and the men employed in the shop were 
\ scoffers at everything that was good. As soon as Robert’s companions 
knew that he went to a Sunday School he became the object of their 
sneers and ridicule; and being a sensitive boy, he was unable to endure 
the taunts cast at him, and was soon laughed out of going to the 
Sunday School. | 

One Lord’s Day afternoon a knock was heard at the door of the house 
where Robert lived. The visitor was Robert’s teacher. He had sought 
his absent scholar and had found him, for Robert had opened the door. 

Seated in the little parlour, and being alone, Mr. Russell took the hand 
of his scholar and affectionately drew him to his side. Robert was 
unable to meet the steady earnest gaze of his teacher; his eyes were fixed 
on the ground: his conscience smote him; a great struggle was going on 
in his mind. He would like to go back to the school; he loved his 
teacher, but the jeers of his fellow apprentices rang in his ears. Still he 
was melted by the kindness and love of Mr. Russell. <A _ little more 
: pressure, a little more encouragement, and Robert would have gone back 
hie to suhool: but Robert’s father, a man of the world, had just entered the 
: room, and he excused his son to the teacher by remarking, ‘‘ You see, he 
works hard all the week, sir, and wants a little change on Sundays.” 
he That remark settled the question. That father’s excuse led to poor 
| : Robert’s ruin. He refused to return to the school, and the teacher went 
| bit sorrowfully away, remarking, ‘‘ Robert, if you won’t return with me, you 
it i will be the first lad who has ever refused to do so.”’ 

: The inspired Psalmist says, ‘‘ If sinners entice thee, consent thou not;”’ 
but oh, how hard it is for a child to resist the sinful enticements of a 
father! If Robert’s father had encouraged him to return to the Sabbath 
School, to bear with the taunts of his companions, how different his whole 
life might have been! What sorrow would it have spared his loving 
mother! What sin and suffering he would have escaped ! 

Having thrown off the restraint of the Sabbath School, Robert was at 
once congratulated by his fellow apprentices on his ‘¢manliness,’’ and 
told of the fine ‘‘sprees”’ he would now be able to enjoy. 
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initiated into the art of smoking. His mother remonstrated in vain. 
The boy was beyond her reach all day; and although she took the tobacco 
and pipe out of his pockets several times, she soon gave in. ‘ Father 
smokes, and Will Smith smokes, and why shouldn’t I smoke too?” he 
argued. ‘‘ Well, you shall not smoke where I am,”’ replied the mother ; 
and Robert did not smoke at home for many years. The atmosphere of 
his home was not so attractive as the atmosphere of the public-house and 
the society of gay companions. 

At the corner of the street where Robert lived there was a small beer- 
shop. The mistress of that shop had a smooth tongue and persuasive 
manners, and she welcomed Robert to her house, and invited him to 
spend his first penny at a public bar. obert’s father was unfortunately 
a drunkard, and the home was a very unhappy one in consequence; and 
Robert soon made the beer-shop and the tap-room of the public-house 
the place where he spent all his leisure time and all his spare money ; 
and how many young men are tempted to spend their evenings at the 
public-house through unhappy homes! Many a son is driven from his 
home through a drunken father or mother. He sees no conjugal love, 
no happiness round the domestic hearth; bitter words, scoldings, and 
blows, and tears make what should be ‘‘ home, sweet home,” a place to 
be avoided, a place to be in as little as possible. Frequently Robert 
was brought hcme in a state of intoxication, and then he would always 
creep quietly up to his bed, to avoid his mother. He knew that it 
grieved her to see him under the influence of liquor; and with all his 
faults he shrank from wounding a mother’s love. Sometimes, when 
Mrs. Sinclair was endeavouring to persuade her son to come home 
instead of guing to the public-house, he would remark, ‘‘ What’s the use 
of coming home; there’s nothing but rows between you and father, and I 
can’t stand it.’? No, Robert could not stand the ‘‘rows;” and there are 
many sons and daughters who avoid their homes because of the rows, 
the bickerings, the domestic misery which they see there. Robert had a 
good voice. He could sing a bold song; he could crack a smart joke; 
he could play many tricks; and being free with his money, he was always 
a welcome visitor in the tap-room of the Swan. He rapidly became a 
drunkard, and was frequently late at his work in the morning in conse- 
quence ; and only a few months before the expiration of a long appren- 
ticeship, his conduct became so bad that his indentures were cancelled, and 
he was dismissed from his employment without a character. In his 
distress, he thought that those boon companions whom he had treated 
and been with for years would stand his friends, and give him a helping 
hand, but it was otherwise. A penniless man is not a welcome visitor at 
the public-house or beer-shop. The publican who had pocketed Robert’s 
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money for years would not trust him beyond several half-pints, when he 
found that his indentures had been cancelled and his employment 
sacrificed; and Mrs. Doherty, the smooth-tongued landlady of the beer- 
shop, was very sorry, but she could not give trust ; and the companions of 
Robert, the pigeon-flyers, the fighting men, the experienced sots of the 
Swan and the Red Lion, gave poor Robert the cold shoulder, as soon 
as all his money was gone. For a few days he was ‘‘ treated ;’’ but soon 
he had “hints”? as to his poverty, ‘‘jeers,”’ ‘‘ throws off,’”? and many 
other signs, that unless he could treat himself, his room would be pre- 
ferred to his company. 

This treatment Robert felt bitterly. He had spent many a shilling on 
his companions. On one occasion he gave a distressed ‘‘pal’’ his own 
new trowsers, and contented himself with an old pair; and rarely did he 
go home on Saturday night without some little dainty for his young 
invalid sister. He was naturally generous, and he thought others weuld 
be generous to him in his distress; and he acknowledged, with bitter- 
ness to his mother, that those whom he had so often helped and treated, 
when they were in want, were the first to turn their backs upon him. 

A few weeks passed on. Robert could obtain no work, because his 
employers could not give him a character. In the short space of seven 
years he had changed from a happy Sunday Scholar to a desolate 
drunkard without a character. His parents were poor, and could not 
maintain him. What was to be done? He would sink lower and lower 
into sin, if employment were not provided for him. 

Robert’s mother, in ali her troubles, had kind Christian advisers. To 
these friends she looked for counsel and assistance. There was in 
particular one genial Christian gentleman, who with his good wife 
visited at Robert’s home and the neighbouring cottages on Sunday 
afternoons. He had often talked to Robert in vain. He felt a real 
interest in him, and his whole family; and in going about doing good, 
like his Divine Master. He told Robert’s mother that the best thing that 
could be done for her son was to send him to sea, and he further promised 
that if he went several voyages, and brought back a good character, he 
would do something to help him to start again in life. 


To be co itinued. 








PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY.—‘ We are glad to find that—acting upon a hint 
thrown out at the last Mildmay Conference—Mr. J. Groom, of Hampstead, London, 
has issued a Circular, pointing out the need there is, if religious instruction is to make 
the way it ought, to pay more attention to Purevts—the first and most influential of 
all teachers—with the view of awakening them to a deeper sense of their solemn 
responsibilities.” : 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


MARRIAGE is a sacred tie. It is God joining together two persons 
in a new and holy relationship. It is an honourable tie, and any other 
union 1s sin against God’s law. By marriage, the husband and wife are 
made one in their interests ; one in their affections ; one in every worldly 
consideration ; and ONE in the sight of God. ‘They are no more twain, 
but one flesh,’”’ for they that were two are united as one in the holiest of 
bonds. How important then is it that no human enactment, should be 
allowed to sunder the relationship. The law of God is opposed to the 
marriage tie being set aside, except for unfaithfulness on either side 
(see Matthew xix, 9). 

How great, therefore, is the responsibility resting upon each, in order 
that their relationship in life should be what God desires it should be, 
and what it is capable of being. 

For the fulfilling of these relations, let it be borne in mind that there 
must be a constant regard to each other’s wishes, as well as a constant 
indulgence towards each others faults and weaknesses. 

Fénelon said of the husband, ‘*‘ Let him show his wife at all times 
that he prefers her to all other women ; let him ensure the submission of 
her will to him, by gentleness, persuasion, and tenderness, and not 
by arbitrary authority; let him communicate his affairs to her with 
confidence, since by marriage all his concerns became equally hers; and 
let him teach her to find pleasure in the domestic cares of his family, and 
the management of his children, by sharing them with her; it is the 
duty of the husband to love, cherish, and protect his wife.”’ 

The duties of the wife cannot be less important to mutual happiness, 
or less absolute on her part. She should love her husband next to her 
God; she should submit to him with mildness, and obey him with cheer- 
fulness ; she should deserve his confidence by her discretion, her modesty, 
her reserve. Both should be faithful to each other, and not be content 
with alienation of heart, but should avoid anything which would create 
jealousy, for confidence once broken cannot be easily restored. How 
important then is the marriage tie. 

If a helpless man takes a helpless woman to help him in his helpless- 
ness, we can foretell what the consequence will be. Ignorance added to 
ignorance, will not make enlightenment, neither will the union of empty 
hearts produce affection. In arithmetic, if nothing be added to nothing, 
the result is nothing; but not so in marriage. If people come together 
with empty minds and hearts, they are sure to suffer uncomfortable 
consequences. Some will ask: Wouldn’t you, then let young people 
inarry for love? ‘To whom we answer, Most certainly we would. But 
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it is with love as with the coinage of the realm: there is sterling metal, 
and counterfeit; so there is real love, and sham love. We cannot doubt 
this fact, when we read of brutal husbands and cruel neglect of children: 
the unhappy couple promised to ‘love, honor, and obey,” but it does 
not need much wisdom to tell us that they did not discriminate between 
real love and the counterfeit. 

There is a proverb that ought to be thought of before marriage— 


‘‘Before you marry, 
Be sure of a house wherein to tarry.” 


Young people, our advice is, do not marry until you have a little 
money, and the prospect of earning your bread by steady work, always 
remembering that ‘‘ The secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him ;”’ 
but ‘‘the curse of the Lord is in the house of the wicked.” 











HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE MONTH, &c. 


THE Roman King Numa, to whom we have already referred, altered the 
Roman Calendar, by adding January and February to the year ; making 
the month of February the second month. He then followed the example 
of the Greek Calendar, by assigning to it twenty-nine days ; which number 
Julius Cesar continued, but Augustus Ceesar reduced the days to twenty- 
eight, and added the twenty-ninth (or expunged day) to the month of 
August ; notwithstanding this alteration Numa’s number was in a manner 
kept up, for every fourth year an additional, or twenty-ninth day, was 
introduced between the twenty-third and twenty-fourth of February. 
These alterations made by the Emperor Augustus, are retained in our 
Calendar, with this slight difference, that the introduced day, instead of 
remaining unnoticed, is, in every fourth or Leap year, styled the twenty- 
ninth and last day of February. 

The sign in the Zodiac for this month is “ Pisces,” or the Fishes, and 
was placed by Numa Pompilius under the immediate protection of 
“Neptune,” the Pagan god of the waters. 

The present name (February) has its origin from “ Februa,” 
names of the goddess ‘ Juno.” 

By our Saxon ancestors, February was called “Sprout Kale,” or the 
month in which young Cabbages, or Colewort, began to sprout. They 
afterwards changed it into ‘“ Sol-monath,” or Sun Month, from the then 
returning Sun, or the approach of Spring ; when seed and plants began to 
vegetate “by the i increasing warmth of the Sun. 


one of the 





THE LOWER GARDEN. 


PreEPARE beds for annuals, and towards the end of the month, if mild weather, 
sow hardy annuals in borders, &c., also perennials, and biennials. Dress auricula 
plants in pots, add fresh earth, and defend them by a covering of mats, canvass or 
glass, from frost and cold heavy rains; uncovering them in mild and dry weather. 
Sow auricula and polyanthus seed, a quarter of an inch deep, in a warm spot, or in 
boxes or pots. ‘Transplant lilacs, honeysuckles, roses, &c., also hardy ever-greens, 
shrubs, and trees. ‘Trim edges of erass walks. Plant box for edging, pee plant 
hedges where wanted. 
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Susan pays a visit to Mary Allen. 


THE TWO NEIGHBOURS. 


Chapter Thiry. 


MARY ALLEN’sS HOME. 
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By Mrs. H. B. PAuLt, Author of “Trevor Court,” &. &. 















































Mary ALLEN had lived four years with Dr. Milner and his 
wife at the time of her marriage, and they 


had given the 


young people a wedding cake, and a wedding breakfast, at 
his house on the marriage day, as well as a useful present 
towards housekeeping. The Squire’s present to his clever, 
intelligent, under gardener, was a fortnight’s holiday, and 
the money to pay for a trip to Mary’s early home in 


The sun bonnet, which Susan treated with such contempt, 
had really been worn to protect her face from the scorching 
rays of the sun, at a sea-side village in Devon. 


She could 
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not yet feel comfortable at the thought of wearing a small 
hat, on the top of her head in exchange for her homely 
cotton bonnet. 

No doubt Mary Allen, was a little homely and precise in 
her habits, but if it was an error she erred on the right side, 
Susan knew well the foundation of Mary’s principles and 
practice. She had more than once found her reading her 
bible, yet even while she quietly sneered, at what she called 
Mary’s pious ways, she well remembered the teachings at the 
Sunday School, she had herself received, and they sometimes 
troubled her conscience. Susan recollected too well that as 
a little girl, her whole thoughts while at school, or at church, 
were occupied with her own appearance, for she considered 
herself the prettiest, and best dressed girl in the class. 

Very different were the feelings of Mary Allen, when she 
took possession of her little cottage, and determined to do her 
duty as a wife, and to pray for strength to perform it, from 
her Father in Heaven. She was seated at work, one after- 
noon, about a fortnight after meeting Susan Ward, when the 
rustle of a silk dress made her look up hastily at the half 
open door. Miss Wilton, the Squire’s sister, had already 
paid her a visit, and had promised to call again, for the lady 
was truly pleased with the appearance, and manners, of 
Ned Allen’s wife. | 

But a far more stylish lady than Miss Wilton of the Hall, 
presented herself to Marys wondering eyes. 

Susan Ward in a blue flounced silk dress, a black velvet 
jacket, a hat with a white feather, and light kid gloves, for a 
moment so startled her, that Susan had to introduce herself. 

“Why Mary, don’t you know me,” she exclaimed, see, 
Pve brought my baby to show you!” 

The voice, and the fact that this grand lady carried a baby 
in her arms, recalled Mary to herself, she welcomed her friend 
warmly, and asked her to sit down, but in a few moments 
all her attention was drawn from Susan, to the blue-eyed 
golden-haired baby. 

‘Oh Susan! what a darling, will she come to me?” and 
she held out her arms. 

Baby, attracted by the smiling face, and sparkling eyes, 
readily allowed herself to be transferred to. Mary’s lap. 
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“What a dear little good tempered thing she is,’ said 
Mary; ‘‘and how nicely you dress her,’? and Mary smoothed 
down the pretty white frock and cape, lifted up and examined 
the wide embroidery with which it was trimmed, wondering 
all the time what it could have cost. 

‘JT worked it all myself,” said Susan, but she did not add 
that her house, and her husband, had been neglected while 
she did so. 

‘How clever you must be,” said Mary, innocently, ‘to 
find time for such beautiful fancy work, with all your house- 
hold duties.” 

“Qh,” said Susan, with a slight blush! ‘I’ve had enough 
of it I shan’t do any more fancy work like that you may 
depend; what I’ve done will last long enough for me. 

‘Perhaps it will,” replied Mary, and she sat playing with 
the child, and talking to it, still wondering how Susan could 
afford her own dress as well as her baby’s, for the little open 
work socks, patent leather tiny shoes, and pretty straw hat 
and feather, she knew must have cost a great deal of money. 

During these few moments Susan cast her eyes round the 
room, and sighed at the contrast it presented to her own. 
The carpet, the chairs, the table and cover, the chest of 
drawers, and the black horse-hair couch, were far less gay 
and smart than Susan’s had been, but they had a comfortable 
substantial look which her furniture had not. All was neat 
and clean in the extreme, the muslin curtains, the anti- 
macassars were white as snow, and in the grate were large 
bunches of may blossom, lilac, and laburnam. On the table 
by the open window, and in different parts of the room stood 
vases full of flowers, and the air seemed balmy, and pure, in 
that pleasant home. 

‘How nice and fresh all your things look Mary,” said 
Susan presently, ‘“‘but you can’t think what a difference a child 
makes, I’m sure ever since my baby was born, my hands have 
been full, and I can’t keep my place so nice as it used to be.” 

‘Well I dare say not,” said Mary, ‘‘but there could be no 
excuse for me now if I did not, so you need’nt praise me.” 

“Ts your cottage like ours?’ asked Susan, we’ve three 
bedrooms up stairs, but some of the cottages have four. 

‘‘'We have only three,” she replied, ‘‘and you know the 
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Squire promises to make the large one into two when his 
tenants require more rooms. 

*‘T know it’s very kind of him,” said Susan, “but I should 
like to look over your house,”’ she added, ‘‘if you don’t mind.” 

‘Of course I don’t,” said Mary, ‘“‘come along, I’ll carry 
baby,” and as they passed through the little kitchen to the 
wash-house, aud offices beyond, Susan sighed deeply. Never, 
even in her first married days had her kitchen boards looked 
so white, the grate so polished, or the kitchen articles so clean 
and bright as this. It was the same up stairs, dimity 
curtains, and quilts like snow. The toilet table, wash-stand, 
looking-glass, though homely had not a speck to soil them. 
No littering clothes or worn out slippers, or boots could be 
seen to spoil the neatness of Mary Allen’s bedroom. Susan 
thought of her own home, and returned to the little sitting- 
room, with feelings of vexation and shame. Conscience told 
her that she could make her own home as pleasant and neat 
if she liked. If instead of lying in bed till nearly eight, she 
rose at six ; if instead of reading novels in the rocking chair 
with the baby asleep in her lap, or if she spent less time in 
making fine dresses for herself and her child, what a different 
home hers might be. 

‘Do you make your own dresses Mary?” she asked 
presently, as she looked at her friend’s neat muslin dress 
without frill or flounce. ‘‘ I made this one,” she said, “ but I 
shall not want any new dresses for a long time, I had a good 
stock when I was married, useful dresses you know Susan, 
I could only afford one silk dress to be married i in, I wore it 
last Sunday.” 

“Yes, I saw you, and I thought you looked like a 
quakeress. 

‘¢ Perhaps I did,” said Mary laughing, “‘ but it’s better for 
me, Oh, Susan! I should’nt look so nice as you do, if I wore 
flowers and feathers, they don’t suit me, I’m too homely.” 

‘“¢ Homely indeed,” thought Susan, as she walked home, after 
wishing her friend good-bye, ‘‘I almost wish I was homely 
too, if it would kecp my house as nice as Mary’s, but I can’t, 
it isnt in my nature, besides Mary has’nt got a child to bother 
her, wait till she has and then she’ll soon find the difference.” 

After she was gone Mary sat at work, thinking deeply, she 
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knew enough of the manners and appearance of a real lady to 
discover that with all her fine dress, and pleasing face, Susan 
looked very different to the ladies she had seen. 

‘Why, however can she get such dresses,” said Mary to 
herself, ‘‘ John’s wages are the same as Ned’s, and I know 
I could’nt spare so much money from my housekeeping.” 

Mary knew but little of the shops where second-hand clothes 
can be bought, aud her innate cleanliness would have made 
her shrink from wearing a dress once worn by some one she 
did not know; the commonest clean cotton dress would have 
been preferred by her. Susan had no such scruples, no matter 
to her who had worn a dress, so long as it had once been good 
and fashionable. 

The dress she wore when she visited Mary, had been pur- 
chased by Susan from a second-hand clothes shop in Bradley, 
and in the hours spent in altering it to make it fashionable, 
and to fit herself, she could have made at least two new 
dresses hke Mary’s. 

When Susan returned home, her untidy room looked more 
desolate than ever. Baby tired out with her visit and the 
fresh air was asleep in her arms. Susan took off her hat 
and laid her on the bed upstairs, in the pretty white frock 
and cape, regardless of crushing or soiling it. 

‘‘T can’t take it off or I shall wake her,” said Susan, ‘‘ and 
then I shall be in a pretty mess with all this work to do.” 
She turned up the skirt of her silk dress, rolled back the 
sleeves from her arms, and entered her kitchen. How 
wretched it looked, the fire was out, on the table stood the 
dinner things, these she set aside unwashed, lighted the fire 
put on the kettle, and had only just laid the tea-things 
when John came in. 

He hung up his tool basket, and as he washed his hands 
glanced at his wife. | 

‘“‘ How fine you are Susan,” he said. 

“Yes, I’ve been to see the gardener’s wife Mary Allen, that 
I told you of, who lived at Dr. Milner’s, when I was there.” 
‘‘'To be sure, [ remember her,” said John, ‘‘ well I’m glad 


you’ve found a friend Susan, and I think she must be a neat 


little woman for her windows are trimmed up with muslin, 
and blinds, and it looks first rate outside, and there wo’nt be 
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another garden in the row like it for flowers soon, for I saw 
Ned working there this morning at five o’clock, and he’s very 
clever at gardening I know.” 

‘‘' Well,” said Susan, and the house inside is in apple-pie 
order, I can tell you J ohn, but that’s all very easy for Mary, 
while she’s got no children to plague her.’’ 

‘‘ Mrs, Saunders has got six,” John ventured to say, ‘and 
her house is neat enough;”’ he was so tender’ towards his 
wife that he could not even bear to hint at her faults. 

Susan’s conscience however, was too keenly alive just now 
for her not to take the hint, yet she replied. 

‘Of course it is, but her eldest girl is fourteen, and she 
makes them all useful, I’m glad baby’s a girl.” 

‘‘ Where’s the poppet?” asked the father, ‘‘asleep, I 
suppose, I’m afraid she’ll give us another treat to night.” 

“TI could’nt help it, John, if I do’nt let her go to sleep 
when she’s sleepy, it makes her so cross.” 

‘Well I suppose it does,” said John, as he went out to 
have his pipe, but he could not help remembering that while 
he was a boy, his mother had a way of amusing the younger 
children, and training them to sleep at certain hours; yet 
he said no more, he dreaded the thought of scolding or 


| quarrelling, and Susan was left to herself till her vanity, 
| her idleness, and self indulgence, had worked out their own 
| punishment. 


(To be continued.) 








PICTURES BY LIGHT.—No. 2. 


BY 


WILLIAM OUIN. 


Havine, so far as necessary, given a description and explanation of 
what is ‘‘ Light,’’—we now proceed to remark, that it 1s not our intention 
to go into all the full details of the Art of Photography—as those for 
whom we are writing, would we think scarcely appreciate all the techni- 
alities and necessary dryness of a paper, which we should feel it 
incumbent on us to give, were we writing for the benefit and instruction 
of the practical Photographer ; our aim rather will be to show, that our 
subject—‘‘ Pictures by Light,”—is one that may be taken up and prac- 
tised as an innocent, instructive and harmless amusement. 
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Well then, next to light, we need to know how to select, form and 
arrange subjects for studies—now, this is vo trifling part of the matter ; 
and we would at once remind our students, that they must be prepared 
at first, to meet with many disappointments. 

Leaves; such as are found belonging to the wild plants, growing in 
country hedges—fern leaves—vine leaves—and any of a like nature, 
make beautiful studies—Laces—Engravings, (not printed on the reverse 
side). Photographs (to obtain duplicate copies) printed matter, and 
written letters may also be copied, so that it will be observed that 
our subject is one of some importance, as well as of amusement, and 
recreation. 

Having selected our leaves, lace or engravings, as the case may be, to 
operate upon, our thoughts are directed, to the chemicals requisite for 
the preparation of the paper on which the pictures are to be photo- 
graphically printed; we therefore consider then, the chemicals; which, 
as we are to confine ourselves to producing pictures, or duplicates of 
pictures by printing, are feow—namely :—Nitrate of silver—and hyposul- 
phite of soda, (and a great many use cyanide of potassium, but as it is 
very poisonous we think the former much preferable,) and chloride 
of gold. 

Having all these necessary chemicals at hand, you proceed in the fol- 
lowing manner, (remembering these operations must always be performed 
in the dark or by artificial light). Take a sheet of Albumenised paper, 
which you purchase at a photographic chemist; then cut it carefully into 
the sizes you may require; lay these aside between the leaves of a book 
or album, so that they may be kept smooth and always where you can lay 
your hand upon them directly, and in particular when selecting a piece 
of paper for a picture, do not forget that you must only touch the corners 
and that as lightly as possible or otherwise you will have stains on your 
picture. Next prepare a solution of nitrate of silver, a good bath of 
which may be made thus:—To five ounces of distilled water, add one 
ounce of re-crystalized nitrate of silver—pour this solution into a perfectly 
clean dish, and then float your paper thereon for about five minutes, 
having previously tnrned up one corner a little, so as to avoid, in taking 
it up again, soiling or staining your fingers, or the paper in hanging it 
up to dry. We think the best method is to prepare the paper over night 
and then if carefully put up to dry—it will be perfectly so, and ready for 
use by the morning, and the pieces not immediately required should be 
put in a sheet of brown paper and placed in a book, or in such a place, 
where the light and air cannot get to it—but only such a quantity, as is 
required for use for two or three days, should be prepared as it will not, 
as thus prepared, keep good longer than that time. It may however, be 
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worthy of remark, and especially so perhaps for the benefit of those who 
have not the time or convenience to prepare it—that it may be procured 
already sensitized and ready for use. Having prepared the paper, or 
made it SENSITIVE to light, you procure what is termed a printing frame— 
which instrument consists of a simple wooden frame, at the bottom of 
which is a clear piece of plate glass (this should always be kept well 
cleaned on both sides) and has a back jointed and furnished with springs. 
An amateur may make one thus:—obtain a shilling looking-glass, select 
one as perfect as possible; take out the back carefully, and then the 
glass, scrape off every particle of the silver at the back, and then cleanse 
and polish it, so that it is perfectly clear and transparent, now proceed 
and cut the back evenly and equally in the centre into two—then take 
the two pieces and join them together again by pasting at the back a 
strip of cloth, or it may be done by two very small brass hinges, and this 
is done in order that the picture may be viewed whilst printing, so as to 
know when it has been sufficiently exposed to the light. To keep the 
back secure when the picture is being exposed, two cross bars of wood 
should be made to fit exactly across the frame, top and bottom. 

In taking and finishing a picture, there are four distinct operations to 
be performed, and it will be well if the student, at once, get them fixed 
upon his mind, they are as follows :— 

1.—SEnsITIsin@ the paper, by floating on asolution of Nitrate of Silver. 

2.—Exposine the prepared paper to light, and the apparatus (the 
printing frame) used for this purpose. | 

3.—Frxine the image formed by light, and imparting an agreeable tone. 
4,—Movuntine THE Proors—on Bristol board or cards, as the case 
may be. . 

For the silver solution a proper porcelain bath must be used, and kept 
exclusively for it. 

Now, having your paper with the object of which you wish to take 
a picture ready, proceed to a dark room or one lighted by artificial light. 
Take your printing frame and see that the glass is perfectly clean, then 
place the object (say a fern leaf) on the glass, and on the top of it the 
sensitized surface of the paper; now close up the frame and expose it in 
the light. The print should be a little overdone that is exposed until the 
shadows are bronzed, as in the toning and fixing operations tho print 
loses in depth. The progress of the printing may be seen, by now and 
then lifting up one half of the joined back of the printing frame, this 
should be done either in a dark room where there is plenty of yellow 
light or in a place imperfectly lighted with white light—when done 
sufficiently take it out of the frame and put aside ready for toning, fixing 
and mounting. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S House situated at Stratford on Avon, is a small mean- 
looking edifice of wood and plaster, a true resting place of genius, here 
according to tradition, Shakespeare was brought up to his father’s craft 
of wool combing. The walls of its squalid chambers are covered with 
names and inscriptions in almost every language, by pilgrims of nearly 
every rank and condition, from the prince to the peasant, thus showing 
the universal homage to the great Poet. 

‘The house was shown to the visitor by an old lady, who was peculiarly 
assiduous in shewing the many relics, which at this, like many other 
celebrated shrines abound. There was the shattered stock of the very 
Matchlock with which Shakespeare shot the deer, on his poaching 
exploits. There too, was his tobacco box; which proves that he was a 
rival smoker of Sir Walter Raleigh ; the sword also with which he played 
Hamlet; and the identical lantern with which friar Lawrence discovered 
Romeo and Juliet at the tomb! there was an ample supply also of 
Shakespeare’s mulberry tree, which seems to have extraordinary powers 
of self-multiplication, as the wood of the true cross; of which there is 
enough extant to build a ship of the line. 

The most favorite object of curicsity, however, is Shakespeare’s chair. 
It stands in the chimney nook of a small gloomy chamber, just behind 
what was his father’s shop. In this chair, it is the custom of every one 
that visits theshouse to sit; strange stories are told about this chair, 
‘‘they say it has been re-bottomed once in every three years; and that 
though sold some few years since to a princess, strange to tell, it has 
found its way back again to the old chimney corner. Any reader who 
may visit Stratford on Avon, should visit Shakespeare’s House. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


By Dr. ALFRED CRESPI. 


No. 1.—IntTRoDucTORY REMARKS. 


THERE was a time, not very remote, when the attention of medical 
practitioners, even of the highest class, was in every part of the world 
concentrated on the relief and cure of sickness, and whenever it occurred 
and whatever the form it assumed it was vigorously attacked; but while 
attempting to find out the best way of overcoming it, much information 
was indirectly acquired as to the causes most favourable to its progress. 
It would have been impossible that, as one result of patient observation 
carried on through centuries, even though the methods of investigation 
were not the best, many valuable discoveries should nof be made, and 
that much accurate knowledge should not be acquired, as to the conditions 
which produced disease. It was more especially from observing the 
influence which changes of climate, diet, and circumstances exercised on 
the health of large masses of troops, that the mind of original thinkers 
was directed to the possibility of preventing some of those fatal diseases 
which, once developed, resist the best efforts of the physician. 

As long as attention was given exclusively to curing the sick, medical 
men were in the position of persons whose whole thought is devoted to 
putting out a fire when it occurs, but who neglect to use precautions to 
render a conflagration impossible. After all, in spite of many highly 
ingenious theories as to the nature of disease, the control over it 
remained lamentably small, and, considering the patient labour so 
generously expended, the results in this direction are still singularly 
unsatisfactory; but, fortunately, indirectly the causes of disease have 
become accurately known, and this would have been impossible, but for 
the labour expended in investigating the progress and nature of 
sickness; and the foundation was thus laid of that important branch of 
medical science which is already overshadowing all other branches, and 
is destined to eclipse them, for in the humblest way and almost as it were 
by accident has arisen the splendid science which deals with the 
conditions best calculated to preserve health, and, therefore, to render the 
outbreak of some forms of disease rare and almost impossible. 

It would be absurd to suppose that any sane medical man hopes to 
extirpate all disease; that can never be, for man is doomed to die at the 
end of eighty or ninety years, and no fact is better established; but life 
is now often cut prematurely short by acute disease, and severe and 
painful sickness generally attacks every man once or more before the 
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last great struggle. But it is found that many diseases are always 
preventible, that others can under some circumstances be prevented, 
and that the remainder can be rendered much less deadly by proper 
precautions. 

Of what preventive medicine has already done, there are signal 
proofs in the comparative harmlessness of small-pox and scurvy. 
There was a time when the former was believed to destroy three thousand 
lives annually in every million, besides inflicting incalculable suffering 
and misery on many who recovered; now it is certain that, while the 
mortality is in England reduced from three thousand to one hundred 
and seventy in the million, there is no reason why, with proper care, one 
life should be annually sacrificed in twenty millions. Scurvy, once the 
scourge of the fleet and a pest which killed more men than died in battle, 
is now so rare that few British naval surgeons have seen a case. Typhoid 
fever, too, can be kept easily in check, and will one day be as unknown 
as scurvy; thus will it be with Asiatic cholera and typhus fever; thus 
has it been in this country with ague, plague, and dysentery, now 
almost unknown to English medical men. 

Proper attention to some of the questions connected with the preserva- 
tion of health cannot be given by individuals, nor even by households, and 
is a duty which must devolve upon communities; such duties for instance 
are an efficient system of drainage, the isolation of contagious diseases, 
sewerage or the removal of decomposing matter and the supply of good 
water; but vaccination, good house accommodation, and wholesome 
food, are much more within the reach of individuals, while the cooking 
of food, exercise, clothing, cleanliness, and temperance, are wholly with- 
in the control of any intelligent person in receipt of average wages. 

It would therefore be unwise to attempt a detailed account of the 
comprehensive measures which demand corporate action, and it will 
not be possible to carry them out until the growth of a healthy public 
opinion on the subject has been able to influence legislators and town 
councillors, persons who must do what their constituents have decided 


shall be done; and as public opinion developes so will statesmen and. 


rulers. 

But there are other questions more properly within the reach of every 
householder, and which repay careful study. It is not asserted that good 
health is the only object of life, and that good food, cleanliness, efficient 
ventilation, and abundance of pure water and of exercise, will render a 
man invariably happy and make his life useful; but attention to these 
matters will bring its own reward, and will remove many sources of 
discomfort, and so prolong life, and in this way the sum of human 
happiness, never too great, will in the long run be augmented. 
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Negligence in early life, on the part of its parents, has entailed on many 
a child sufferings from which it never was free until God in His great 
mercy called it to the rest it had never found on earth. Dirty and noisy 
homes, and culpable improvidence, lead to much crime, and drive many 
a man away from his house, to seek refuge in low and degrading 
company. Earth is not a paradise, and as there is a long and gloomy 
winter in every year, as there are days of cloud and wind in the midst 
of the brightest summer, so are there periods of unavoidable sorrow and 
darkness in every life, and the brightest glimpses of happiness are here 
and there chequered by sickness and eternal separation, sad enough for 
the outsider to behold, but only truly known in all their bearings to 
Him who sees into the bleeding hearts that have been pierced by the 
blow which no earthly power could avert. There remains much, how- 
ever, which care and science can control and prevent. 

Preventive medicine is not altogether a science of the present day, for 
nearly four thousand years ago admirable hygienie precautions were laid 
down in the book of Leviticus, and so carefully had the writer of this 
volume investigated the subject, that the accurate learning and immense 
experience of living sanitarians of eminence have been unable to 
improve on some of his regulations and suggestions. The Romans, too, 
adopted measures for the supply of water and the removal of refuse 
matter, which were absolutely perfect, and some of their public works 
which remain to this day are splendid monuments of their marvellous 
industry and enlightened views. Painful experience has again and 
again compelled nations jess civilized than the Romans to adopt effective 
measures for the prevention of some forms of disease; and though these 
measures were sometimes unnecessarily harsh, and though they were 
generally based on misconception, they were often invaluable and 
frequently answered their purpose. 

Still it is to men actually now living that the science of public health 
in its present perfection owes the position, importance, and splendour 
which render it remarkable. Among these pioneers of progress, there is 
none so deservedly honoured as the accomplished Dr, Parkes, of Netley; 
next to him comes the illustrious triad consisting of Dr. Acland, of 
Oxford, Dr. Henry Wyldbone Rumsey, of Cheltenham, and John 
Simon, of London; and almost in the same rank are, among other 
writers Dr. Letheby, Sir. J. Ranald Martin, and Dr. Edward Smith, of 
London, and Dr. Paget, of Cambridge. For forty years Dr. Rumsey, of 
Cheltenham, with that benevolence and industry which have commanded 
the respect of all British medical men, has prosecuted researches, not in 
themselves calculated to replenish a slender purse; and but for his 
writings and those of Parkes, of Netley, and of the late Justus von 
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Liebig, the philosophical views now entertained might have remained 
undeveloped at least during the present generation. Their labours have 
become common property, and every medical man, trained in the modern 
method, daily avails himself of the fruits of those discoveries which 
mitigate disease and restrain and destroy its causes, and thus render less 
common the frightful sickness and protracted suffering which, when 
they occur, baffle alike the court physician and the humble village 
practitioner. 








ROBERT SINCLAIR; 
OR, 
KEEP THE BOYS OUT OF THE STREETS. 
BY CHARLES HILL. 


(Continued.) 
THE mother was loathe to part with her son, bad as he was, she loved 


him much, his very faults made her feel more solicitude for him, but the 
path of duty was clear, it was the only hope of reclaiming Robert, and 
it was generally agreed that poor Robert should go to sea. A ship com- 
manded by a pious captain, was soon found by the Christian visitor, and 
the day of departure was fixed. The hammock was prepared. The sea- 
chest with as many little comforts as the poverty of the family could 
afford, was carefully arranged. Many a hot tear was dropped in that 
chest by Robert’s mother, many a time was she so overcome with grief, 
as to be unable to proceed with her painful duty, and what fervent 
prayers did she breathe that her poor boy might be safely brought home 
again. Oh! young men and young women, could you but realize the 
anguish endured by loving mothers, when you depart from the paths of 
virtue; surely if only for their sakes you would strive to do right. 

The last Sunday for Robert to be at home had arrived, Mr. Newman 
the Christian visitor was expected in the afternoon. He came, and in all 
faithfulness he pointed out to Robert the sins of his past life; how he 
had lost his character, and brought sorrow to his family, and must now 
leave his home. He shook hands with Robert on taking his departure, 
gave him a copy of God’s word, and wished him God speed. Robert was 
much subdued, he felt the consequences of sin; his spirit seemed broken. 
He wished to get away from evil, he sincerely wished to be different, 
and he promised that he would be. | 

And now the hour of departure had arrived, Robert was attired in his 
sailor suit. The cart to carry his chest and hammock to the ship was at 
the door—on the landing of the little house he stood surrounded by his 
brothers and sisters, leaning on his broad shoulder was his weeping 
mother ; she tried to stifle her sorrow as much as possible, while with a 
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trembling voice she beseeched him to be a good lad; not to drink or 
swear, and to read his bible, and pray to God. Robert promised all 
that his mother asked, and then one farewell embrace, one farewell kiss, 
one farewell ‘‘God bless you, my dear boy,’’ and Robert moved towards 
the door, and shouldered his hammock. While going down stairs he 
waived his hand to his mother, saying while he did so, ‘*‘ Good-bye 
mother, keep the boys out of the streets.”’ 

Robert left behind him three little brothers, he knew that his own ruin 
had been effected in the streets, and that was good parting advice he 
gave when he said, ‘‘ keep the boys out of the streets.”” He spoke from 
a bitter experience, and well would it be for the rising generation, if 
mothers and fathers would follow Roberts advice and keep their boys 
and girls out of the streets. How sad it is to know that tens of thousands 
of the children of the working classes are in the streets nearly all day, 
and a great part of the night: or if they go to school in the day, the 
whole of the evening is spent in the streets; and of late years you cannot 
walk along the streets ef London at nine, ten or eleven o’clock at night, 
without seeing bands of little boys and girls dancing round some organ 
grinder; their parents if they have any, are probably at the public house, 
or theatre, and in a few years these poor children are familiar with every 
vice; and unless rescued by some Christian agency, they become pests to 
society, and ultimately a burden to their country. But (ask some) are 
we to keep our children shut up indoors? we have no gardens for them 
to play in, and they must have fresh air. These are important objec- 
tions. We answer: Take your children out for exercise yourself. Take 
them into the parks or lanes where they can play, and your eye can watch 
them. Ifyou have not got time—make time. ‘‘ Where there’s a will 
there’s a way.”’ Surely where there is a father and mother, and some- 
times an elder daughter, the young children could be taken out 
frequently ; but depend upon it, fathers and mothers, if you allow your 
children to be trained in the streets, to associate with other children who 
are familiar with vice, you will see them grow up as poor Robert grew 
up, without a character worth having, a trouble to your old age, and out- 
casts from all gocd society. | 

Robert went away fully intending to redeem, if possible, his lost 
character. A letter arrived while his ship was in the Downs. How his 
poor mother pondered that letter. How her heart warmed with love 
when she read that Robert had not forgotten his promises. With what 
a beaming countenance she placed the letter in the hands of her kind 
Sunday afternoon visitor, Mr. Newman, and when the good man knelt in 
prayer, and prayed that Robert might be kept from sin, and preserved 
on the mighty deep, how fervently did that mother say, ‘‘ Amen.”’ 
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Eagerly did the family watch for news of Robert’s ship. It arrived 
safely in Calcutta, and after about twelve months it returned to tho 
English coast. No news had been received from Robert since he left the 
Downs; but no news is considered good news, and Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair 
and family all looked forward to Robert’s return. Reuben, the eldest 
brother at home, went to meet the ship at Gravesend. The happy mother 
made preparations for her son. There was the clean blue shirt hanging 
on the line, ready for use. The home was made as bright as possible. 
Robert was expected home to tea—what a happy meeting that would be. 
Every effort was made to keep the father sober at home. For once 
Mrs. Sinclair prevailed on her husband not to go out in case he should 
return home intoxicated. The kettle on the hearth sang as kettles only 
can sing, the bright fire blazed, the tea-things were placed on the table, 
and the mother watched at the window. ‘Two long weary hours passed 
away beyond the time that Robert was expected, and then a knock was 
heard at the street door. ‘‘ There they are,’”’ exclaimed several voices, 
and the father opened the door; but Reuben was alone. His counte- 
nance was sad. As he entered the room, he met his mother’s beseeching 
look with tears, and a dead silence: and as the pent up feelings of 
Mrs. Sinclair realized that Robert was dead, one wild scream rent the air, 
and for many weeks Robert’s mother laid at the point of death. A twig 
of the tree over Robert’s grave was the only memorial which one of the 
crew brought home. In the.capital of India, fever and cholera, had laid 
poor Robert low, and the only comforting intelligence which could be 
obtained was, that Robert Sinclair was as kind hearted, and good-natured 
a fellow as ever trod the decks of the merchant service. 

The lesson we should learn from this narrative is, ‘‘Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.”’ 








THE LABOURER’S EVENING SONG. 


And [£ shall hear their voices clear 
A hymn at even singing. 


’Tis a cheery sight, yon flickering light, 
For the evening is chill and Creary; 
And that is the glow of a hearth which I know 


My wife and I will thankfully 
Has a welcome and rest for the weary. 


Go on our way together, 
And have no tear, though storms be near, 
Hard times, or wintry weather, 


In a little while, with a sunny smile, 
My wife will haste to greet me; 
And our baby boy, with a shout of joy, 


Life’s wear and tear we'll bravely bear, 
Wiil stretch out his arms to meet me. 


Sustained in joy or sorrow; 
We'll face as we may the ills of to-day, 
And trust in God for the morrow. 


Others may stop at the first beer-shop, 
Whilst their families beg or borrow; 
But the cup of tea that’s awaiting me 


And when, at last, life’s labour is past, 
Will bring neither shame nor sorrow, 


And our bodies in dust ure lying, 
Our souls shall rest in that home of the blest, 
Where there’s “ no more sorrow nor crying. 


Around my knee, in joyful glee, 
Will be happy children clinging; 
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PLAIN COOKERY. 


By A WoRKMAN’S WIFE. 


STEWED Rassit.—Cut in pieces, put in a saucepan with sufficient water to cover 
them, a little parsley, thyme, and onion, and stew gently for three hours; pepper and 
salt to taste, the addition of milk is a great improvement. Thicken with a little 
flour, and boil well for a few minutes before serving up. 

BorLeEp Rassit.—Put in a saucepan and cover with water not quite boiling. Boil 
gently for three-quarters of an hour. Serve with onion or liver sauce. 

Onion Sauce.—Take some onions cut small, put in a saucepan with just a little 
water, let them simmer gently, add a little milk, then thicken with a small quantity 
of flour and butter. 

LIVER sAucEe.—Boil the liver with the Rabbit; take it out just before the Rabbit 
is done, mince quite fine, then make a little thin melted butter, and add the liver 
giving it a gentle boiling. 

STEWED Kipnrey.—Take any kind of kidney, cut in small pieces, put a piece of 
butter or dripping in a small saucepan and melt; put the kidney in with a little 
pepper and salt, some ketchup and worcester sauce ; simmer for a quarter of an hour 
and pour on a piece of toasted bread. This will be found a nice relish. 








HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE MONTH. 
{HMarch. 


Wuen Romulus, King of Rome, established a Calendar, for his newly- 
founded city, he divided the year into ten months, and named the first 
month ‘ Martius,’ in honor of ‘‘ Mars,”’ the heathen god of War. 

Numa Pompilius, the successor of Romulus, added January and 
February, to the Roman year, and reduced March to be the third 
month in his Calendar. 

By our Saxon ancestors the month was called ‘‘ Rhad,” or Rathe- 
Monath, to express its general boisterousness of character. The name 
was afterwards changed to ‘‘ Lenet Monat,”’ or length month; because it 
is in March that the length of the day first began to exceed that of 
the night. | 

The pictorial representations of ‘‘ March,” have generally consisted of 
‘Ca man of a tawny color, and fierce aspect, with a helmet on his head, 
representing in fact the heathen god ‘‘ Mars,” one hand holds a bunch 
of almond blossoms, the hand resting on a spade, while a packet of seeds 
hang upon the same arm. The other hand either holds or rests upon a 
‘Ram,’ typical of the sign Arves. 

A dry March is reckoned most favourable to the future prospects of the 
gardener and husbandman, hence the country proverb, ‘‘A bushel of 
March dust is worth a king’s ransom.”’ ‘‘A dry March never begs its 
bread ;’’ &c. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Sow annuals in borders, &c., also perennials and biennials. Dress Auricula plants 
in pots, (if not done last month) and continue to protect them from excessive wet, cold, 
wind and frost. 

Protect flower beds of the most curious kinds of tulips, hyacinths, ranunculuses and 
anemonies, in beds from cold, frost, &c. 

Transplant in the beginning of the month, carnations raised last year. 

Dig flower borders and compartments that are not yet done; and rake smooth; 
train edges of grass walks, lay turf when wanted, keep gravel walk in order. Plant box 
and thrift for edging, &c. &c. 
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Author of “Trevor Court,” &c. &e. 


Mary to look at the Camelia 
Chapter fourth. 
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family, however, his comforts have 
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changes have taken place among the 


MARY ALLEN'’S RULES. 
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By Mrs. 
Susan had changed from a bright pretty girl, 


common-place slovenly woman, scarcely ever fit to be seen, 
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Five years have passed since Susan’s first visit to Mary 


Allen’s cottage. 
Still it was a much greater difficulty for her to satisfy her 


love of dress, than in her early married days, for she was 


training her little Nelly to be as fond of fine clothes as 





With John’ 
lessened, for Susan continues as vain and self-indulgent as ever. 





residents at Wilton Cottages, and John Ward and Ned Allen 


are still at No. 2, and No. 9 


April 1874. ] 
herself. 
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| and as Mary turned to the gate, Susan entered. 


| have, as she said, 
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excepting when taking her children to church, or while out 
for a walk with John. She has four children now, the 
youngest about a year old. 

Mary has the same number, for the two eldest are twins, 
a boy and a girl, and the youngest a baby six months old. 
Susan has watched in vain for any change in her old friend. 
Older she looks certainly, and a little careworn, but still 
neat in her personal appearance. Ned’s home is indeed 


| a happy one, he is highly spoken of at the Hall, and there 1s 
| prospect of his being raised to the position of head gardener, 
|| for he has studied books on Horticulture, and more than once 
|| some beautiful flower trained by him in the Squire’s conser- 


vatory has won the first prize at the Bradley Flower Show. 
He is busy now in his garden on this early June evening, 
and a yonth of fourteen whom he address as ‘‘ George,’ 1s 
helping him with all his energy. 

The boy reminds us of Mary with his dark eyes and hair, 
and he is her nephew, the son of a brother in Devonshire, 
who has been for three months errand boy at Mr. Horne’s. 

There was no difficulty in obtaining the situation for a 
nephew of Mary Allen’s. 

‘Aunt Mary,” said the youth presently, ‘‘ please come 
out, Uncle wants to show you the Camelia you’ve been 
rearing, it’s going to the judges to-morrow, and he thinks it 
will win a prize.” — 

Mary came at the call. 


“Oh, Ned,” she cried ‘it does 


| look beautiful, and what a number of buds, but you must’nt 


say I reared it, you’ve had it for a month at the Squire’s. 
‘Yes, but who saved it last winter,” said her husband, 
‘“ the Squire laughed when I asked him to let yon have the 


| dying plant, and you can 't think how pleased he was when 
| he saw it to day.” 


‘‘ Aunt Mary,” cried George presently, ‘‘ here’s somebody 
coming, and she’s dressed so smart, it’s Mrs. Ward I think,” 
There was 
a pleasant meeting between these old friends, and then Mary 
led Susan into her pretty sitting-room, and seated herself to 
‘a long chat.” 

Mary Allen’s furniture had cer tainly lost some of its fresh- 
ness, but the care it had received could be plainly seen. 


—— 
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Lucy the eldest of the twins sat near the door in a little 
chair, carefully holding her baby brother of six months old 
in her lap. Little Harry, aged two years was amusing him- 
self by her side with a picture book, and Ned junior, Lucy’s 
twin brother, stood at the open door watching his father at 
work in the garden. 

The children in their long cotton pinafores could amuse 
themselves without dread of being scolded, for spoiling good 
clothes, yet their faces and hands were clean, and their hair 
smoothly, brushed. 

Mary in her neat dress, with her dark glossy hair and 
pleasant face was in reality very little changed, and as she 
placed a chair for her visitor and again took up her work 
with the children amusing themselves so quietly, Susan 
thought of her own untidy room and quarrelsome children, 
and wondered what caused the difference. 

‘““How ever do you manage, Mary?” she said, ‘‘to keep 
your place so nice and clean and the children in such order. 
Now do tell me just what you do for one day, I can’t keep 
my house like this, nor my children either.” 

Mary smiled. ‘* Well Susan,” she said, ‘‘1t’s not so very 
dithcult after all if youw’re determined to work. I followed 
three good old rules which my grandmother taught me. 
‘A place for every thing, and every thing im its place.’ 
‘A time for every thing, and every thing in its time,’ 
‘and Never put off till to-morrow what ought to be done 
to day.” 

“But you can’t keep to those rules, Mary.” 

‘“T try to,” she said, ‘‘just in this way, whenever I see a 
thing out of its place I put it where it ought to be, and teach 
the children to do the same.” 


“But will they obey you?” asked Susan, ‘‘mine wo’nt do | 


a thing I tell them unless I scold.” 

“You should teach them to obey you when they are babies,”’ 
sud Mary, ‘“‘but you could do it even now, it would cost 
you some trouble I own, but it’s never too late. ” 

Susan shook her head, “Go on Mary, now the next rules. 
‘Well, I make six my time for getting up in the morning 
and seven for washing and dressing the children. Then at 
cight we all have breakfast together. By nine the elder ones 
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are at school, and Ned always carries little Teddy to the 
Infant School morning and afternoon. After breakfast, baby 
has a sleep for an hour in his cradle, and I wash up the 
breakfast things, and make the beds before he wakes. 
I generally am ready to go to market at half past ten, 
and it does baby good, to take him with me. There 
is plenty 
by half past twelve, and while I’m busy baby crawls about 
the floor in his large cotton pinafore, so you see that after 
the children are at afternoon school, and. the dinner-things 
cleared away and washed up, my work is done, and I can 
dress and sit down to needlework. Of course | have to move 
quickly, and waste no time from the moment I get up till 
tea-time, but I can rest then in comfort for there’s only the 
tea to get, and that’s soon done with and cleared away. 
I’m teaching the children to help themselves too, Lucy can 
almost dress herself and little Teddy without my help, and 
you know she’s nearly two years younger than your Nelly.” 

“Nelly’s a good httle girl,” said Susan, ‘“‘but I can’t 
manage the boys, and I’m sure I could never go working on 
as you do, from six o’clock in the morning, till three or four 
in the afternoon without rest.” 

‘John and Ned do,” said Mary quietly. 

Susan started, ‘‘ Yes, so they do, but I never thought of 
it.”’ After a pause she said. 

‘But Mary if your children are ill, or on washing days, 
you can’t keep to your rules.” 

‘‘ No,” she said, ‘‘ for when the children had the measles, 
I was obliged to neglect a great deal till after Ned came 
home, and you can’t think what a good nurse he is; but 
thank God the children are all well now, and on washing 
days I get up an hour earlier, and I have a woman to help 
me you know Susan.” 

“Oh, do you, well I can’t afford that, I’m sorry to say.” 

Mary made no reply, for she thought with truth that half 
the money Susan spent mm her own dress and the children’s, 
would have paid a woman once a week for at least six 
months. 

‘Well,’ said Susan at last, ‘‘I shall never be as clever as 


of time when I get home to get dinner ready || 








you Mary, that’s certain, but thank you for telling me all 
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your rules, I think I’ll have a try to follow them some day, 
only I’m afraid it’s no use, and now I'll tell you what I came 
for. When is the Cottager’s Flower Show, Mary? 

‘Oh, on the 25th, I suppose you and John will be there.” 

“JT hope so for John’s got a holiday, on purpose and so 
has everybody it seems to me, youw’re going to send a lot of 
flowers, I suppose.” 

‘“Yes,”’ replied Mary, we’re all so fond of gardening, I’m 
looking forward to the day. and so are the children.” 

‘What, are you going to take all your children? I shan’t 


iexcepting Nelly, I could’nt be bothered with the baby or 


Teddy, old Mrs. Peat is going to take care of them for me.”’ 
“Well I shall take baby, and the twins and leave little 


‘|| Teddy next door,” said Mary, ‘‘the servants at the Hall 
|| have promised to help me nurse baby.” 


“Oh, yes I forgot, that will be nice for you, but really 
[ must go Mary, Pve left John to take care of the children, 
and I’m sure he must be tired of them by this time,” and 
then the two women so different in character, parted with 
anticipations of the pleasant day which was to come, in the 
grounds of Wilton Hall. 

John Ward had passed a happy hour with the children 
who dearly loved their father, Susan found them at high romps 
on the common at the back, John had managed to keep the 
baby awake, and for one night at least he expected a comfortable 
rest, without being disturbed, and he was not disappointed. 
“T don’t know how it 1s,” thought Susan when her 
husband spoke of his quiet night’s rest, ‘‘every body manages 
better than I do, I can’t think why it is.” 

Susan had yet to learn, that to succeed in making ourselves 
and others happy, we must forget self. 


(To be continued.) 








The Flower that sprang amid the snows, Transplanted in a milder clime, 
Brought to Britannia’s Isle, Britannia will review 


Beneath the branches of the Rose The pretty Flower, from time to time, 
Wiil blossom, bloom and smile.— When wet with morning dew. 


Pure Snow¢rop from a Russian field, Nor will a careless foot go near, 


Allied with England’s Rose— To trample on the Flower: 


An emblem meet for Hymen’s shield, But Enghsh Maidens, many a year, 
And permanent repose. Will visit oft the bower, 


And long in England’s happy land, To greet the Snowdrop of the North, 





While Spring comes tripping by, On England's meadow green, 
Their root and branches will expand, While happily they pledge their troth, 
Delightful to the eye. That none is lovelier seen. 
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EMIGRATION. 


By tHE Rev. A. STYLEMAN HERRING, B.A. Incumbent St. Paul’s, Clerkenwell, 
Chairman of the Emigration Society, and Clerical Secretary of the Church 
of England Temperance Society. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 
NEW ZGEHEALAN D. 

At the present moment, this is the only Colony giving Free Emigration. 
The United States government considers that each adult landing on 
her shores is worth £100 to the community, and is, moreover, an attractive 
power to their relatives and friends at home. No doubt, the New 
Zealand government fully considered that as population begets wealth, 
or wealth follows population, and as that most salubrious and magnificent 
country has but 256,000 European population, with an extent of country 
larger than England, Wales and Scotland; therefore, it would be 

expedient to attract all classes to her shores. 
Accordingly we just now read of many advertisements inviting the sober, 


| industrious and adventuresome, to accept this Free Emigration ; and in 


passing I would advise any would-be-Emigrants, to write or see the 
Agent-General, Dr. Featherstone, 7, Westminster Chambers, Victoria St. 
Westminster Abbey. The only sum required is £1 over 12, and 10s. 
each under, for ship’s kit. Also for males: six shirts, six pairs stockings, 
two warm flannel or guernsey shirts, two pairs new shoes, two complete 
suits of strong exterior clothing. For females: six chemises, two warm 


and strong flannel petticoats, six pairs stockings, two strong gowns one | 
warm, and nearly the same for children. The clothing need not be new, | 


but must be serviceable. 
On account of the splendid climate and absence of severe cold, 
emigrants can start or arrive at any time of the year, and hence this 


Colony possesses many advantages over Canada, or the Cape. The ships | 


start from London, Plymouth or Glasgow, and are magnificent vessels, 


| well managed and officered. Each has a matron and doctor. The most 
| trying time of the voyage is in the tropics, (right under the sun.) 
| It behoves all females not to expose themselves to too sudden friendships, 


either among the crew or passengers. 

It is far the best for several families or friends to join together and go 
out, and keep alongside each other. It tends to keep up the dear and 
happy recollection. of old times: and many a place in our Colonies is 
almost tenanted by those who formerly lived in or near some village or 
town in the old country. For agriculturists — farmers, labourers, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and any who delight in out-door pursuits, New 
Zealand affords ample scope and great openings for advancement. 
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There are excellent Churches, Chapels, Common and Grammar Schools, 

Banks and Institutions scattered about. The Provinces in the North 
Island of Auckland, capital (Auckland) Taranaki, (New Plymouth) 
Hawke Bay (Napier) Wellington (Wellington). Also in South Island 
Nelson (Nelson) Marlborough (Picton) Canterbury (quite a Church of 
England colony, and possesses more social advantages than any other 
part of our vast Colonial Empire) capital Christ Church; and Otago, 
(a Scotch and advancing Province) capital Dunedin. There is also the 
Stewart’s Island further south, but very thinly populated. 

Ships periodically sail to each of these provinces—at present Canter- 
bury and Otago, and perhaps Auckland attract the majority of emigrants. 
The voyage there is not less than twelve or fourteen weeks. Therefore 
take plenty of books, make use of the time to improve yourselves—and 
above all study God’s revealed word in the Bible, for never—never 
forget, ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His righteousness, 
and ALL things shall be added unto you.”’ 

The food is cheap and good: bread 4 lbs. 6d. to 7d.; beef and mutton 
per lb. 23d. to 5d.; butter 1s. to 1s. 3d.; tea 2s. 1d. to 3s. 2d.; sugar 43d. 
to 6d.; coffee 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d.; potatoes 3d. Be sure you take a good 
stock of clothing, for it is a quarter dearer than in England, a stout coat 
costing here £1, will be there £1: 5: 0. to £1: 6: 6. 

As for wages they are good, and the food wholesome and liberal. 
Married couples on farms £57 to £68 a year, and all found. Single 
men £38 to £49, dairymaids £24 to £32. General labourers, 6s. to 7s. 
per day. Mechanics working eight hours per day, about 8s. to 11s: 
carpenters, masons and blacksmiths, 9s. to 12s., cooks £31 to £48; 
general servants and housemaids £23 to £33— 

As New Zealand advances so rapidly it is hardly wecessary to point to 
any particular books. for information, and as each province has its own 
special circular, (which Dr. Featherston will furnish) still such books of a 


higher class as Dilke’s ‘‘ Greater Britain,’? Hursthouse’s ‘‘ New Zealand,”’ 
Mrs. Thompson’s ‘‘ Twelve years in Canterbury, 
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Anthony Trollope’s 


“Australia and New Zealand.” ‘‘ Notes on New Gealand,” by Rev. P. 


Barclay, M.A. are worth reading. 


I will now furnish an extract, from the letter of a dependable witness, 


dated Dunedin, October, 1873.— 


‘The climate is very much like home, only not ‘quite so cold, and no 
fogs. For the labouring man depending upon his wages, there can be no 
doubt the Colonies are advantageous, carpenters are earning 12s. to 15s. 
a day, and labourers 8s. to 10s. eight hours work, with meat at 4d. 
bread 6d. Coals 24s. per ton. This place is thoroughly English and 
Scotch. My wife and ‘children are in good health, and my brother 
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restored ; the dysentry (which was carrying him off at home) is cured. 
There are plenty of innocent amusements, we have no beggars, no ragged 
children. It does not take so long to build up a business as in the old 
country. Labor is no degradation. A town lot which three years ago 
cost £16 now sells for £80 to £100. The cry is for labourers. I do not 
now look lantern- jawed. Chops for breakfast, and chops or steak for 
tea, meat three times a day and plenty of pure milk, none of your London 
stuff; agree with me well. I am now a partner in the printing trade, 
and progress well. I still teach in a Sunday School—300 children—we 
sing the old hymns of the fatherland, worship the same God and realise 
the preciousness of our Saviour as formerly.” 

‘‘In the year 1867, the population was 218,000; it is now 240,000. 
In February last year, 687,000 acres were under crop, and the colonists 
possess 9,000,000 sheep, 300,000 head of cattle, and 65,000 horses. The 
population have also 6C0 thrashing-machines, 700 reaping-machines, 
12 steam-ploughs, and 28 steam-harrows; they produce annually 
4,000,( 00 pounds of butter, and 1,300,000 pounds of cheese. The value 
of their export of wool amounts to £1,500,000. Their export of gold to 
£2,500,000, and of other. products to about £500,000. When it is 
remembered that all these exports are produced by a population of some- 
thing under 240,000 persons, I think it marvellous, and it promises much 
for the colony.” (Extract from public lecture delivered in London, 1873.) 

Of course, the exports, &c., are larger now, as is also the population. 

I would in conclusion, again advise all Emigrants directly on landing 
firstly to join some church: secondly avoid the drinks—be a teetotaller, 


and thirdly be very thrifty and saving especially during the first three 
years. 








PICTURES BY LIGHT.—No. 3. 


By WILLIAM OUIN. 
(Concluded.) 


Havinc, now got several prints by us—we proceed to finish them off 
for the Album. We have, it will be observed, got a perfect copy of the 
leaf, lace, or engraving (as the case may be) printed on the prepared 
paper, but in their present condition, were they exposed to daylight for 
a few moments they would be spoilt, aad in time, would quickly fade 
away. The next step thon is to fiz them—but before doing so—we tone 
them, that is, impart to them an agreeable appearance, tint, or color. 

The toning bath is made thus—Chloride of gold three grains :—Acetate 
of soda, 13 drachm: distilled water eight ounces. Having, according to 
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this Formula prepared your toning bath—let us impress upou the mind 
of the student, that he has now three operations to perform, which must 
most carefully be done—they are as follows:—Firstly washing the print, 
(which must be done under a gentle flow of water), to remove the free 
nitrate of silver adhering to the surface, and which has remained 
unchanged by light. Secondly, immersing the prints (after having been 
thoroughly washed) in the toning bath, and whilst therein, continually 
moving them about, by means of a small glass rod, for about five or ten 
minutes, according to the depth of tone required; and thirdly, carefully 
washing them again, as before, to get rid of the chloride of gold. 

They are now ready to Frx, which 1s done, by immersing them, in the 
fixing bath, which is prepared as follows :—Hyposulphite of soda three 
ounces. Water twelve ounces. To fix thoroughly the prints should be 
allowed to remain in this bath for about fifteen minutes, after which they 
may be carefully taken out, and then finally they must be washed again, 
or rather placed in a clean pan or basin, and water allowed gently to flow 
on them for at least half an hour. They may now be put out on a sheet 
of paper to dry, and when perfectly so, put away for the first opportunity 
you have to mount them, after which operation they will be ready to 
adorn your album, or send as a present, to a friend. 

It must always be borne in mind that these first prints are NEGATIVEs, 
that is the reverse of the original, and that the pictures to be kept are 
those which are taken from them, and known as ‘the positive,’’— that is 
the same as the original; any quantity of which may be taken ad libitum, 
when once the negative has been obtained. 

We have now taken the student through the several grades, necessary 
to be learnt to enable him or her, to take these pictures we have, for the 
purposes of this paper called ‘‘ Pictures by light,”’ in conclusion, it may 
not perhaps, be uninteresting to the general reader, to make a few brief 
remarks, relative to this beautiful art. 

The various methods known, or comprehended under the term of 
photography, are four in number, viz:—The DaGuERREotyPe, discovered 
by Niepce and Daguerre. The CatoryrE, the invention of Mr. Fox 
Talbot. The ALBUMEN process, and the CoLtopion process, the latter of 
which, is the one now most in use; in fact, the former are scarcely 
ever seen. 

In taking pictures direct from nature to obtain negatives on glass, 
a ‘‘Camera’”’ must be used. ‘‘ The common Camera Obscura is supposed 
to have been discovered by Baptista Porta, about the year 1590. It may 
be simply described as a box, at one end of which is fixed a piece of 


| ground glass, and at the other a convex or magnifying-glass, mounted in 


a sliding tube to regulate the focus. 
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All convex or concave glasses, are called lenses. Cameras ordinarily 
used, are made of mahogany or walnut wood, the ordinary form of which 
consists of a box, in which slides another box, holding a ftame with ground 
glass. To fix the sliding part, a board is fastened to the first box, in 
which is a groove. On the lower side of the box is fixed a plate with a 
screw passing into the groove. Thus, to a certain limit, the two boxes 3 
can be adjusted, to various lengths and fixed at the required focus, by || fF 
means of the screw just mentioned. 

‘he next requisite is a stand for the Camera—of which there are two 
kinds, that for travelling, called the ‘‘ ¢ripod,’’ of which there are several 
different kinds ;—and that used for ‘‘ the operating room.”’ 

Then there are the different Jenses necessary for taking different kinds 
of pictures. and views as also for copying, enlarging &c. : 

After the Pictures (negatives) have been taken on glass in the Camera, q 
and proofs or positive pictures printed on the albumenized paper, by : 
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Ai Wie means of the “‘ printing frame,”’ the processes of toning, fixing &c., of the | 
vai et same are performed precisely in the same manner as already described. ; 
fi iii Having now given an outline of the rudiments of Photography or 
et tk . ; i 
1a Hee ‘« Pictures by Light,” we leave the subject for the present, trusting that 
Bat. (6): e a 2 
at he the perusal of the foregoing papers thereon, will not only have proved 
an) ie interesting, but practically instructive and amusing. If these points 


have been gained—then, they will not have been written in vain. 
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SIR GARNET WOLSELEY AND THE ASHANTEE WAR. 





Srr Garnet J. WotsELEY is descended from an old Staffordshire 
family, the Wolseleys of Wolseley Hall His father, Major G. J. 
Wolseley, 25th Regiment, was of Golden Bridge House, County Dublin. 
On June 4th, 1833, Sir Garnet was born, so that he is now just forty 
years of age. We know nothing of his childhood, but as early as March, 
1852, he entered the army and took part in the Burmese War, 1852-3. 
He was then desperately wounded while leading a foraging party, and 
although barely twenty years of age was frequently mentioned in the 
despatches to the English Government. | 

He was engaged in the War with Russia, he landed with the 90th 
ne Light Infantry in the Crimea, in December, 1854, and up to the time of 
i iy ; the fall of Sebastopol, he was in the trenches as an assistant Engineer. 
ae He was often mentioned with honour, and engaged in sorties &c., and 
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was severely wounded. After this he proceeded with a regiment, in the 
year 1857, to China, when he was wrecked in the Straits of Banca, in 
H. M.S. ‘ Transit.”’ 

In the Indian Mutiny Sir Garnet’s name was well known; he was 
two years at Lucknow, and was present at the siege and capture 
of the place. After this, he jomed Sir Hope Grant at Oude, as Quarter- 
master General, and in several engagements his name was brought 
before Government in the despatches. 

In the year 1860, he entered upon the Quartermaster’s Staff, during 
the Chinese War, and was present at the storming of the Taku Forts. 

In the year 1870, when an expedition was sent to Canada, to the Red 
River territory, to suppress the rebellion against the Government and 
Fort Garry, Sir Garnet was in command. 

He has several medals, the Pegu, the Turkish, the Crimean, the 
Chinese, and the Indian Mutiny medals; he is also a Knight of 
the Order of St. Michael and St. George, of the Medjidie, and a 
Companion of the Bath. Sir Garnet is the author of several works, the 
principal being ‘“‘A History of the Chinese War of 1860,” also, 
‘‘A Handbook for the Auxiliary Forces.”’ 

And now he has shewn his valour and skill, as the Commander-in-Chief 
of the force against the Ashantees. 
man to uphold British power in Africa. It seems as if Ireland will 
furnish England with another great commander—a second Duke of 
Wellington. His present expedition is marked by remarkable strategy, 
and military skill. 

Our national honor is entrusted to a true soldier, and a true gentleman, 


-and to one who is no doubt worthy of the respect of the British people. 
The following jottings about the Gold Coast and the Ashantees, will we 


think prove interesting :— 

The Protectorate or Gold Coast, extends on the sea coast from 
Appolonia to the River Volta, a distance of about two hundred miles, and 
about eighty miles inland to the River Prah. Its possessions were 


formerly divided between the Portuguese, Dutch, Danes and English. 
In 1851 the Danish settlements were transferred to this country, and in 


1872 the Dutch settlements came into our possession by a similar 
arrangement. England from that time has had entire control of the 
Gold Coast. 

The different tribes are found to be utterly deficient in every quality 
for self-defence. As to the Fantees, they cannot fight and will not work. 

The country of Ashantee extends about 250 miles from north to south, 
and about 400 miles from east to west. It is divided from the British 
Protectorate by the River Prah, about 80 miles from the sea coast. 


em 


He was considered the most suitable | 
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Coomassie, the capital, is by the common pathway about 150 miles 
nearly due north of Cape Coast, and is a place of some commercial 
importance. The climate is healthier than that between the Prah 
and the sea. 

The people are bold, savage, treacherous, and blood-thirsty, and they 
believe themselves invincible to any other power, but no doubt they have 
altered their minds lately. | 

Koffee Kalkalli, the King of Ashantee, is about thirty-five years of age, 
and has a kingly air, but is much seamed with small-pox. His mother, 
to whom the throne belongs by right, and who chose this favorite son to 
fill her place, has great influence over him. She is a prudent though 
a warlike woman. 

We have no doubt, but that Sir Garnet Wolseley’s expedition will 
prove the means of opening up the way of civilization and religion in 
benighted Africa. 








THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


By Dr. ALFRED CRESPI, 





No. 2.—FOOD. 


Ir would not be advisable in a series of simple and elementary papers, 
to attempt more than to give the reader a few general directions, which 
would, perhaps, assist him in taking effective measures for the preservation 
of his own health; directions which would, in fact, show him the great 
principles on which he should endeavour to act, but, which would leave 
the minute application of these broad rules to his own judgment, and 
common sense. Nor, again, would it be possible to give information 
which would be applicable to every person, who might chance to take up 
this magazine. There are occasionally well marked idiosyncracies, which 
at times seem to verify the old proverb, that what is poison to one man 
may be wholesome food to another, still, in spite of all this, it is really 
astonishing to find how few people there are who are unable to live and 
thrive, on the ordinary diet of their class and nation. 

The most perfect scientific dietaries are those drawn up for the use of 
large bodies of people, placed under similar circumstances, as for 
example, in gaol or on board ship. Under such conditions the greatest 
economy can be practised, while the greatest theoretical perfection is 
attainable in the varying of the proportions and in the grouping of the 
foods, forming the dietary, though what will suit one will not always 
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agree with another; and though the general result is decidedly satisfac- 
tory, there are not a few cases of individual discomfort. 

There are three ways of looking at this great question of food, and 
each of the three will be sufficient to form the subject of a short paper: 
they are first, the consideration of the kinds of food needed to support 
and sustain the animal frame, second, the cooking of food, so as to 
suit it for digestion and assimilation, and, in the last place, the selection 
of wholesome food. Something about the best ways of detecting adul- 
teration might also be added with advantage. rt aa 

The animal body is built up of many different parts, and the chemical 7 hing 
composition of one part may differ widely, though not necessarily, from i 4 
that of another; and the foods taken into the body must be of such a des- Be a 
cription, as to contain a healthy proportion of many different substances, or | 
at any rate the food eaten, must be capable, as it undergoes digestion, 
of being transformed into the various tissues of the body. For instance, f 
the human system, consists of muscle, blood, bone, skin and cartilage, x 
as well as of many fluids, while in one part of the body but nowhere else 
may be found chemical substances, such as manganese and sulp hur; + | 
while in another there may be present iron and chlorine; but, yet, so Be res 
admirably has the only wise God arranged the complicated machinery, fea 
on Which that wonderful and inexplicable thing called life, depends, that es 
one substance is carried to one organ of the body, and a second is, at the ae 
same moment, being laid down in another distant part, and there is no 4 
confusion, no disorder, but, with a regularity man cannot approach 
in any of his most stupendous works, all is safely and regularly 
accomplished, and every tissue receives that and that only which it needs. pe oie 

The simplest definition of food seems to be that it is anything which, Bae i 
when taken into the system, is able to renew or is of service in renewing || ae 
the animal structures, or which is subservient to the keeping up of the ) 
animal heat, and to the production of vital force. As, therefore, air, 
water and the many solid substances eaten render much aid in these 
processes, it must be certain that food, in a scientific sense, comprises fy 
much more than the things to which this word is generally applied, q al ‘ 
and in the vocabulary of the well-educated man, the term food would Ph teehe 
have a very broad signification, because, for instance, he would consider Pune ie | 
that a person who was deprived of a sufficiency of pure air, was being to Ane 
a certain extent, slowly but not the less surely starved, and with 
perfect truth, for such a person would be obviously inadequately 
supplied with well aérated blood. Air and light help to sustain the 
bodily vigour, and to assist in carrying on the transformation of tissues 
on which perfect health depends, and in this is a hint as to the importance 
of plenty of exercise in the fresh and bracing air of the country during 
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those hours of the day, in which the glorious sunshine is giving new life 
to the earth. 

Though a man may have every facility for obtaining abundance of 
food, air, light and exercise, some care is necessary so to modify his 
dietary as to cause it to comprise a sufficiency of the different classes of 
foods, which are needed to make up a good scientific dietary, and that 
these constituents should be neither in excess nor too sparingly supplied 
will be evident from the following considerations. A well-regulated 
dietary must contain organic and inorganic constituents; the former are 
the various starchy, saccharine and nitrogenouscompounds, the latter, water, 
and saline matters; now though one food may, for a time, replace and even 
do the work of another, unless all these constituents are generally 
present disease will certainly sooner or later result. The nitrogenous 
food, such as meat, milk, and cheese, contains carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen 
and oxygen, and is especially of service in assisting to build up the fleshy 
parts of the body, such as the muscles. Hard work cannot be properly 
done, unless there is enough material taken into the body to restore the 
incessant waste of muscle, and, in consequence of the demand for an extra 
supply of flesh-forming food, the navvy and the soldier when on active 
service, need two and even three times as much as a man employed behind 
a shop counter. The carbonaceous food helps to clothe the body with the 
fat which envelopes the different organs; it also assists the body to do its 
work, and it keeps up the heat of the system. The saline constituents 
assist in carrying on the digestive processes, and are of great importance 
in other ways. Asa rule they are found in sufficient abundance in every 
article of food taken into the system, though one of the principal saline 
constituents of a healthy and scientifically arranged dietary is not 
obtained in sufficient amount, unless large quantities of it are taken and 
mixed with the other articles of food: this indispensable ingredient 
is common salt. 

Is it possible, it may be asked, to lay down any simple rules as to the 
respective amounts of the nitrogenous and carbonaceous foods, which 
a man of middle age and active habits should daily take, because after 
all the very best test of the usefulness of any science is that it can be 
turned to practical account. It is not difficult to lay down such directions 
as will materially assist any person of ordinary intelligence. A dietary 
should contain, in this country, plenty of wheaten bread, a fair allowance of 
meat, milk, vegetables, and butter or dripping, a little cheese, some fruit 
and a certain amount of salt. There must be pleasant variety, for, if there 
is not, the appetite flags: there must be fresh air, exercise, warmth, abun- 
dance of water, and last but not least peace of mind, to assist in the proper 
digestion of food. The simpler the diet, so that it is agreeable, well 
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cooked and abundant, and above all wholesome, the more certain will it 
be that the bodily and mental vigour will be properly kept up. One 
good meal of meat a day is ample for any man who is not working like 
a horse, while peas, beans, and lentils, or Indian corn in any shape may 
easily in poor families take the place of meat, one or two days a week. 
As a general rule milk, bread and butter and meat—will meet the 
requirements of most people, a few adjuncts being thrown in now and 
then to give pleasant variety. For breakfast and tea, bread, butter, and 
milk, either pure or in coffee or tea, make a simple and pleasant diet, 
while, for dinner, meat, potatoes and gravy, or rice instead of potatoes, 
are sufficiently nutritious to leave little to be desired. 

One word as to the number of meals; there should be three a day and 
not more; one before the work of the day commences, one, the principal 
meal, in the middle of the day, and the third, which should not be 
a large one, in the evening at least three or four hours before bed-time. 
Of course no person should eat or drink too much, but should take that 
amount which his feelings teach him is enough. The appetite should 
not be tempted by highly spiced foods ; nor by over great variety. 

Again, the human stomach was not intended to come in contact 
with boiling or ice-cold fluids, and the habit of drinking boiling tea in 
winter, and iced-beverages in summer will, first of all, seriously 
injure the teeth, and, in the second place will eventually impair the 


| digestion to a dangerous extent. 


From ail this it is clear that, after all, it is a comparatively simple 
matter to arrange a wholesome dietary, and probably most respectable 
mechanics live more wholesomely, and far more wisely than some of the 
gentlemen who spend ten times as much on their table; grapes at eight 
shillings the pound are certainly delicacies, but, are probubly much less 
nutritious than apples at one fiftieth that price. It is the quality and 
suitableness of a dietary not its actual money cost which are all 
important, and on which its scientific value depends. 

For the information of persons who may like to have a few scientific 
figures placed before them, the following table will be of value: it shows 
the daily number of ounces of the different classes of food needed, under 
the following circumstauces, by a man of average size and strength. 























Idleness. Hard Work. Severe Labour. 
Flesh-forming or structural food 2°87 02. 4°25 02. 6.5 02. 
ee re 0°87 3°46 4.0 
stvers \ Starch. . . . 12°94 15°67 24.5 
Saline and Mineral Constituents 0°48 0°79 1.0 
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PLAIN COOKERY. 


By A WoORKMAN’S WIFE. 


To Make Meat Pickxize.—Put about two quarts of water in a saucepan, with 
sufficient salt when boiling to float a small potato, a piece of saltpetre the size of a 
filbert, about a tablespoonful of brown sugar, a few pepper corns bruised, and two 
bay leaves. This will be found very useful, especially where there is a family, as 
small pieces of meat, such as flank of beef, or portions of pork, can be thrown in, 
and so always keep a piece of meat ready for use. After three or four pieces of 
meat have been in, it will be necessary to boil the liquor up again; skim it well, 
adding a little more salt to keep it the strength required. 

To Maxe A Nice Prain Soup.—Rinse the meat before boiling, and if the liquor 
is not too salt, put a few split peas with a small piece of washing soda; boil gently 
four or five hours, about an hour before wanted add some carrot, turnip, and onion 
cut small, a tablespoonful or so flour mixed with a little cold water to a paste, and 
boiled up in it a few minutes before turning out, and that will add to the next day’s 
dinner with the cold meat. After boiling mutton put some rice or pearl barley in 
the liquor, with pieces of turnip and onion. A little pepper and salt, and it will 
be found very good. 

To Pot Fresu Herrines.—Clean the Herrings, lay in a pie dish with slices of 
onion, two bay leaves, pepper and salt, cover them with beer or water, (beer is the 
best); put them in the oven, and when boiling let them simmer for ten minutes, or 
a quarter of an hour; nice eaten co!d with mustard. 

To Coox Eaes, For A CHancEe.—Place some pieces of butter or dripping on a 
dish, break as many eggs as required ; and sprinkle some pepper and salt over them, 
put in the oven or before the fire; as soon as the white is set they are done. 

To Poacn Eees.—Half fill a frying-pan with water, put in a little salt, and when 
boiling, break the egg in a cup, and drop in gently. In about three minutes they 
are done. Take out with a slice or spoon on to a piece of toasted bread, or some 
cooked spinach. 


HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE MONTH. 
April, 

APRIL is now the fourth month of the year, but before the time of 
Numa it was the second. It derives its name from the Latin word 
Aperio, to open; because in this month the surface of the earth is again 
opened to receive seeds, and to produce vegetables. 

Our ancestors called April Oster or Ester Monath, because in this 
month the feast of the Goddess Kastre or Easter, who was supposed to 
be the guardian of the east wind. 

Painters have generally represented April by the figure of a young 
man, with wings at his shoulders, and a green flowing mantle, adorned 
with garlands of myrtle and hawthorn, holding violets and primroses in 
his hands, and either mounted upon, or holding in one hand, a bull, in 


allusion to the zodiacal sign ‘‘‘Taurus,’’ into which the sun enters on 
the 19th of April. ) 











THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


TENDER ANNUALS—Sow seeds and transplant young plants sown in February or 
March, into new hot beds, watering frequently : sow seed and prick out less tender 
annuals into slight hot bed, or sow in warm borders, protecting in cold nights 
with mats. 

Harpy ANNUALS, sow in borders and pots. Protect the more valuable kinds of 
plants from heavy rains and strong winds. Dress carnations in pots. Transplant 
into beds, borders, &c. Plant dahlias, take care to have a proper mixture of colors 
Plant evergreen shrubs and trees early in the month. Clear the weeds and neatly 
rake, Trim edges of grass walk and keep gravel-walk in order. 
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lady,” as she called it. 


work she was only 


See her neater at home. 
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The Traveller delivering his ultimatum to Mrs. Ward. 


THE TWO NEIGHBOURS. 


By Mrs. H. B. PAvuLy, Author of “Trevor Court,” & &. 


Chapter fFttth. 


THE FIRST FALSE STEP. 


Susan Warp was not the only lover of fine dress at Wilton 
Cottages, but she generally contrived to look ‘‘more like a 
This was no doubt caused by her 
tall, slight figure and pleasing face, although in her daily 
a common-looking, slovenly woman. 
No wonder John often said to himself, ‘Susan doesn’t look 
like the same when she’s got her best clothes on,” and | 
this improvement in his wife’s appearance made him excuse 
her love of finery, even while he would have liked to 
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‘“*] can’t afford to wear nice clothes when I’m at home,”’ she 
would say to him sometimes, ‘‘ but I save them to wear when 
I go out with you, John,” and so he fancied it was all right. 

Mrs. Saunders, who lived at No. 8, next door to Ned Allen, 
had a sister a lady’ s maid who came sometimes to see her. 
Susan Ward’s envy was never more strongly roused, than 
when this young woman passed the cottage in the left- 
off dresses which her mistress had given her. Something in 
the style and fashion of these dresses always made Susan 
dreadfully dissatisfied with her own appearance, even when 
she wore her smartest attire. 

At last she heard with vexation that Jane Forest, Mrs. 
Saunders’s sister, would be at the ‘‘ Cottagers’ Flower Show.” 

‘““T must have a new dress now,” she said to herself. 
‘“T’m not going to be cut out by that proud miss. I daresay 
if I promise to pay that man '[horn at the shop, all I owe 
him next week, he’ll let me have that pretty grenadine dress 
he showed me. If I have enough for flounces and a panier, 
it will only cost a sovereign. I can make it myself, and so | 
shall be able to have a new hat and a dress for Nelly, and 
gloves, oh, and Jots of trimmings—but it won’t come to more 
than £2 altogether. And then it’s so easy to save half-a- 
crown a week. My winter dresses and the children’s came to 
more than £3, and I’ve managed to pay all that excepting 
10s., and if I can settle that up, Thorn will let me have 
what I want, I’m quite certain.” 

About six months before the June of which we write, 
Susan one morning received a visit from the traveller of a 
house in Bradley, which gave credit to the wives and 
daughters of working men, and received by weekly payments 
an amount in proportion to the debt. 

Susan knew her husband’s dread of debt, and remembered 
how often he had cautioned her not to ask or accept credit 
from any one. But the pretty things so tempted her, that 
she could not resist, and the traveller, knowing well John 
Ward’s honorable position with Mr. Horne, and the high 
character borne by him, was very ready to give the credit 
she asked. 

She knew nothing of the extra price placed on the goods, 
nor of the interest charged on the money. She yielded to the 
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temptation. The articles became hers, and in a few weeks 
she and her children astonished the neighbours by appearing 
at church in dresses and hats and furs, which Susan foolishly 
supposed made them look superior to others. Even John 
was puzzled, and thought his wife a very clever woman 
to save so much. money out of her housekeeping, to buy 
such. clothes. 

Alas! Susan was obliged to hide from him what she had 
done; indeed, she dared not tell him, and when a woman 
begins to conceal from her husband in money matters, the 
happiness of home is soon lost. ‘To save the half-crown 
every week, had cost Susan the greatest trouble, although 
she called it easy—and four weeks were owing which she 
knew she must pay before she could obtain the finery she 
wanted. The grenadine dress, however, with other articles, 
was left by the traveller on the distinct understanding, that 
the 10s. owing on the former amount should be paid on the 
followmg Menday. For a time, the pleasure Susan felt in 
cutting out and trimming and: making up the finery, made 
her forget what the consequences might be. 

Monday morning came, and with it the traveller, whose 
step in the front garden made her tremble and turn pale. 

“Well, Mrs. Ward,” he said,,‘‘ are you ready for me?” 

“No,” she replied, ‘‘ I’m very sorry; John has not given 
me enough this week, but you shall have it next Saturday, 
I promise you faithfully ; ; you know it’s only lately that T’ve 
not been able to pay you regular.” 

After some demur, the traveller at last agreed and said, 
‘Well then, if you’ll promise 1t¢ me next Saturday, certain, 
so that I can pay it im this week, I'll wait till then, but 
not longer, remember, and if it’s not: paid, you'll have the 
brokers in for the whole £2: 16s., that’s all,” and he turned 
from the door, leaving Susan in an agony of fear at his 
words, and this was the beginning only, of what the new 
dress cost. 


herself. ‘‘ I’ve got credit at the butcher’s, and the grocer’s, and 
the baker’s, and they’ll tell John if I don’t pay them, and it’s all 
through paying the butcher the 12s. that I couldn’t save the 
half sovereign for to-day, but he would have it; and then to 
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‘‘ How can I save it out of this week’s money ?”’ she asked | 
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|| leaning her head .on his shoulder she said, ‘‘ That’s my new 
{| frock, mother’s making, and [’m to wear it at the 


{| the pretty rosy face, bright eyes, and golden hair of his 
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think of John having to pay for his new coat this week! Oh, 
whatever shall {I do? I would have given the traveller the 
dress back, if it hadn’t been cut out.” 

She sat down in, the rocking-chair, too much troubled to 
| continue her work, asking herself in her despair, ‘‘ Oh, what 
| shall I do to keep out the brokers, and hide it from John ?” 
| For nearly an hour she thus sat, forgetting the often-quoted 
| lines of Dr. Watts— 


“For Satam finds some mischief still 
| For idle hands to do.” 


But to Susan there was greater danger than mere mischief, 
When we step aside from the right path, we place ourselves 
in Satan’s way, and he is always ready with his temptations, 
to lead us farther on in the downward road. 

So it was now, :a sudden thought struek Susan; she started 
up, and began preparing the dinner, and bustling about with 
unusual energy. -She had determined what to do. ‘ It won’t 
be wrong,” she thought, ‘‘and it will save all bother.” 

She brightened up, and received her husband with such 
a smiling face that ‘he enjoyed the dinner she had prepared 
for him, and during the afternoon she worked so hard to 
drown thought, that for once she had tidied herself and the 
house before tea-time. 

John spent a happier evening ‘this day, than he had enjoyed 
for months. ‘He took .a chair into the garden, and seated 
himself with his youngest boy on his knee, while Susan sat 
at work in the porch. 

Nelly, who dearly loved ‘‘ father,” clung ‘to his arm, and 


Flower Show-” 
““@h, mdeed! then you will be fine,” he said, smiling at 


little Nelly. 

‘“ And we’re going to have new knickerbockers,” said one 
| of the boys, ‘‘so you needn’t be proud, Miss Nelly.” 
| And so this pleasant evening passed away. Ah, if Susan 
| had cnly then told her husband her trouble, how much 
|| sorrow would have been saved her. Fven while she sat there 
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4 busy at her favorite employment, making up finery, her mind 
e|| Poll was ill at ease. She could not drive away thought, and the 
> || shiver of dread that now and then passed through her, as 
o|| f+ || she remembered the debts she was hiding from her husband, 





t || [|| made even his happiness with his children painful to see. 
» || F >|] But as the week rolled by, and brought Friday evening, her 




















namely, bears, wolves, foxes, beavers, native dogs, and that useful 
animal the rein-deer. It is so valuable to the Laplander, that his wealth 
h » || is often reckoned by the number of rein-deer he possesses; money, being 


d\\ } || fears passed off, and she could only look forward to wearing || 
"|| the pretty finery, which had already cost her so much. | 
: (To be continued.) i 

f, : LAPLAND, AND THE LAPLANDERS. 

|| Tu1s ice-bound region lies on the frontiers of Norway, Sweden and 

8; u Russia. The interior of the country consists principally of vast plains; 
5 which, towards the south are succeeded by large and dense forests of 

' || spruce and fir, interspersed with lofty and rugged mountains, which 

f contain rich mines of iron and copper. Wild animals are plentiful, 


Sax Mei nS 


|| a scarce commodity there. Its skin supplies him with clothing, the flesh 
to || F || and milk provide food and drink, its horns are cut into spoons, forks and | 
he || & || other utensils, the tongues form important articles of exportation, while | 
the sinews are used for thread, the place of a needle being supplied by 
ed || || fish bones. Both the reim-deer and the native dog are used for drawing 
ed || || sledges, which they whirl over the ice and snow with astonishing Fe 
at || || rapidity, a pack of four dogs has been known to travel 90 miles a day. 


it 
t 


The Lapland dog is a large animal of a ferocious disposition, and has 
nd a thick and upright coat. 

sW The warm season lasts about three months in the year, during which 
- time the sun never sets, but in the winter the case is reversed, and 
continual night would reign on the face of this desolate region, but the 
r sky is illuminated by the crimson light of the Aurora Borealis, which in 
he these northern latitudes attains far greater splendour, than in our own | 

country, hence the inhabitants can see to drive their sledges across the 

snowy plains with ease. The natives are very small in stature being only 
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ne between three and four feet high, they get their living principally by | 
fishing and hunting, and occupy low huts made of earth where the only 
all outlet for smoke is through the door, hence their skins become shrivelled |} 
ich and much the colour of a smoked herring. Nevertheless, they are an 
ere industrious, hardy and good natured people. During the short summer, 
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some of the Laplanders go'to the fishing stations and towns on the coast, 
and barter theirproduce for tools and the productions of warmer climes, 
others hunt the bears, foxes, and beavers or fish in ‘the large inland lakes 
which cover a large portion of the country. 

Their religious customs are very curious and display many relics of 
Scandinavian mythology. They play a violin at the head of their dead. 
In the towns under the government of Sweden and Norway the Lutheran 
religion is established, while in Russian Lapland the Catholic and Greek 
churches prevail. The Governor of Russian Lapland lives at Kola, the 
most northern town of the country. 

But although this country is so bleak and barren, the Laplander 
would not exchange it for the most favoured spot on earth, so strongly 
is the love of one’s native land implanted in our breast. 

W. ¥F. Biinger. 








EARLY TRAINING. 


‘‘Few persons:are aware, or consider, how very early in life the 
tempers of children begin to be formed, and consequently how:soon that 
important part of the business of education, which consists in training 
the mind to habits of discipline and submission, may be commenced. 

‘¢T svish,’’-said a lady some years since, to the writer of a work on 
education, ‘‘I wish very much to consult you about the education of my 
little girl, who is now just three years-old.” ‘‘Madam,” replied the 
author, ‘‘ you are at least two years too late in applying to me on that 
subject.” 

The first prineiple of education to instil into the mind of a child is 
that of wnhesitating obedience. The time for doing this is the moment at 
which it can be perceived that the child distinctly apprehends the nature 
of any command, no matter what, that is laid upon it. To ascertain this 
requires a little careful watching; but when it is :ascertained, there 
should be no hesitation as to the course to be pursued. As soon as the 
infant clearly understands that the word ‘No!’ signifies that it is not 
to do something which it desires to do, obedience to that command ought 
at all hazards, and under whatever inconvenience, to be enforced. In 
doing this, one or two collisions will generally occur between parent and 
child before the end of the first twelve or fourteen months, in which the 
patience and perseverance of the parent will be put to the test; these 
past, the habit of obedience is fixed in the child’s mind for the rest of its 
life. Seeing that nothing is to be gained by resistance, it sinks down 
into submission as a matter of course. 

While the foundation of parental authority is thus laid, how many 
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other great lessons is the mind of the child imbibing! Every time that 
it refrains from doing some forbidden thing which it desires, it is prac- 
tising self-control and self-denial, and is advancing a step towards the 
mastery of its passions. 

Some people talk about the managemont of children as if it were a 
science, and read all the books they can find to instruct them in it. 
Nothing is, however, in reality more simple. Kindness, patience, un- 
deviating firmness of purpose, and a strict regard to principle in all our 
dealings with them (means which are within the reach of all), will, 
under God’s blessing, accomplish all that can be done by early education 
towards regulating the heart and understanding. And thus they will be 
prepared to receive the seeds of those higher moral and religious 
principles by which they are to be educated for a better and an 
endless life. 

The entire submission which we are entitled to require at the hands 
of our children, is a type of that obedience which we, on our part, owe 
to the Great Father of the universe. In terms sufficiently plain He has 
made known to us His will. Does it become us to ask Him why His 
will is such as we find it to be? why He has not done this thing or that 
thing differently from the manner in which it is done? Just as reason- 
able is it in us to do this as it would be in our infant children to refuse 
obedience to our commands, until their understanding should be suffi 


| ciently matured to enable them to comprehend the reasons for which they 
| were given.” | : 








NEIGHBOURS’ THISTLES. 


A person was once walking with a farmer through a beautiful field, 


| when he happened to see a tall thistle on the other side of the fence. In 


a second, over the fence he jumped, and cut it off close to the ground. 
‘Ts that your field?”’ asked his companion. ‘‘Oh, no!” said the 


| farmer: ‘‘ bad weeds do not care much for fences; and if I should leave 
| that thistle to blossom in my neighbour’s field, I should soon have a 


plenty of my own.” 

Kvil weeds in your neighbour’s field will scatter seeds of evil in your 
own; therefore every weed pulled up in your neighbour’s field is a 
dangerous enemy driven off from your own. No one liveth or dieth to 
himself. All are linked together. 





Tue Tourer Great Puysicrans.—The celebrated physician, Dumoulin, being sur- 
rounded at his last moments by several of the most distinguished doctors of Paris, who 
vied with each other in expressions of regret at his situation; ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said he, 
suddenly, ‘‘do not so much regret me: I leave behind me three great physicians.”’ 
On their pressing him to name them, each being sure that his own name would be 
among the number, he briefly added, ‘‘ Water, exercise, and diet,’”’ to the no small 
discomfiture of his expecting brethren. 
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ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S INSTITUTION. 


T'uz above Institute, formerly the residence of the late Sir Culling 


ee 


Eardley, is a noble building, beautifully situated on the brow of the hill, 


in Belvedere Park, Kent, overlooking the Thames. 
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The mansion, together with twenty-four acres of land were purchased 
by the Shipwrecked Mariner’s Society, and transferred to a separate 
Committee, composed of many of the most respectable and influential 
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shipowners and gentlemen, interested in the mercantile navy, with some 
of the nobility and leading Members of Parliament, formerly, the 
Benevolent Society known as the ‘‘Royal Alfred Aged Merchant 
Seamen’s Institution. 
The objects of this Institution, as stated by the prospectus, are— 

‘1st. That the infrm merchant sailor shall have a home when 
aged and destitute of relative ties. 

2nd. To help married seamen, and those who have relative ties to 
eare for them, to reside with them, so far as the available funds will 
admit. 

8rd. That in order to benefit the merchant seamen, as much as 
possible, all the officers, domestics, labourers, &c., in the establishment 
will be chosen, if available, from among them, their wives, widows, or 
orphans; preference being given to subscribers and their relatives, if 
equally eligible. , 

4th. The establishment of industrial wards, within the walls, 
with the appliances necessary to the manufacture of articles which 
seamen are capable of making; the produce of each man’s labour, after 
deducting a certain per centage to defray the expenses of the ward, 


| being at his own disposal. It is not intended labour shall be compul- 
sory, but that an opportunity shall be given for the profitable employ- 
j}ment of a leisure hour, and thus add to the moral comfort of the 


inmates of the Institution, whose infirmities require attention not to 
be obtained from hirelings. 

5th. And also to establish a pension fund for seamen of all ranks, 
to which they may pay for the purpose of securing a Pension of £9, 
£18, £27, £36, or £45, at the age of 60, or before if permanently dis- 
abled; and also an Annuity Fund for their widows; to which it is 
proposed to attach a Benevolent Auxiliary Fund to assist the amount of 
pension or annuity in cases calling for such aid.” 

Every man has his own cabin, consisting of a snug little berth, seven 
feet long, by six in width, and furnished neatly and comfortably. There 
is a ward for the sick, a large dining hall, and a comfortable library and 
reading room; but, perhaps, the most interesting department is the 
industrial wards, where, while no man is compelled to work, those who 
are strong enough and feel so disposed, can realize the enjoyment result- 
ing from industry, the proceeds of which each warder has for his own 
private use. 

The Secretary, Captain Thomas Tribe, resides in the house, and takes 
a personal interest in the comfort and well being of the inmates. 
According to the last Report there were 100 inmates, and 90 out 
pensioners. 
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THE MOTHER’S REQUEST. 
A Homestic Poem. 


By EMMA MARY PIPER. 


PART 


’T was on a lovely summer’s eve, 
In twilight’s quiet hour, 

When gentle murm’ring breezes sigh 
With soft mysterious power : 

When sinks the weary sun to rest, 
And labour’s task is done, 

And smiling faces welcome home 
The loved and loving one. 


"Twas in a pleasant sitting-room, 
Arranged with taste and eare, 
A lady lay upon her couch— 
Her hands were clasp’d in prayer 
And by her side a lovely girl 
Of nineteen summers knelt— 
The heaving breast, the tearful eye, 
Told what her young heart: felt. 


She sighed—and then the burning tears 
Rolled slowly down her cheeks: 
She strove to check the rising sobs, 
For lo! her mother speaks. 
‘‘Eva, my own, my darling one,” 
In feeble tones she said, 
‘* Before another sun has set 
Your mother will be dead. 


“You love your brother, Eva dear, 
Bear with him for my sake.” 

But Eva only knelt and sobbed 
As if her heart would break. 

“T tremble for my only son— 
And for his father too. 

You are a Christian, Eva dear, 
I do not fear for you. 


‘‘But Arthur, though affectionate, 
You know is sadly wild; 
His father is so harsh and stern, 
I tremble for my child. 
Bear with his failings, Eva dear, 
Aud God will you reward: 
And shun the heartless world, my ehild— 
Live only to the Lord. 





FIRST. 


“Oh! gently lead his erring feet 
In paths of peace and truth, 

And be a mother in my stead, 
To guide his wayward youth. 

Your father’s now— an infidel ! 
Oh! bitter—bitter woe: 

God grant he may his errors see, 
In mercy, ere I go. 


“Oh! Eva dear, he won’t believe 
That I so soon must die : 

He still keeps saying that I shall 
Be better, by and by. 

But hush! my child, whose step is that? 
"Tis Arthur’s—oh! my boy.” 

And as she spoke her thin pale face 
Grew flushed with sudden joy. 


She smiled: a moment’s pause—and then 
Just at the door was seen, 

All bright with health and exercise, 
A youth of seventeen. 

He sprang towards his mother’s couch— 
With earnest gaze she sighed— 

Then stooping, kissed her pallid cheek 
And stood close by her side. 


‘¢ Why, mother dear,” he gaily said, 
‘You're getting well at length. 
Quite like yourself; but oh! I wish 

You'd gain a little strength. 
It seems to me so wearying 

To lie here all day long. 
And Eva said, the other day, 

You never would be strong. 


‘“The tiresome girl so frighten’d me—” 
He stopped—quite out of breath ; 
Then glanced at Eva’s face, and saw 
’Twas blanched as pale as death. 
‘‘Now, Eva dear—indeed, indeed, 
You must not look like this!” 
Then threw his arms around her neck, 
And gave her one long kiss. 
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« Arthur, my dear!” his mother spoke, 
| And feebly raised her head, 

“Your sister Eva told the truth; 
Soon—soon shall I be dead. 
| Isee the shadows gath’ring round 

That close my earthly day— 
But oh! I want to talk to you, 

Before I go away. 


‘You know your father’s principles— 
You know that he’s severe ; 

Oh! shun his errors—whilst himself 
You honour and revere. 

Obey him, as your duty is, 
In all that’s good and right ; 

| And never cease to pray for him 

Before you sleep at night. 


“And Arthur dear, repent—repent, 
Before it is. too late; 

| And leave your bad companions all, 

And learn your sins to hate. 

| Arthur! my own, my darling boy, 

| My time is come at last: 

| [hear my Saviour calling me, 

And I am going fast.” 


“Oh! mother—mother!” Arthur cried— 
“Oh! say not—say not sv.” 

‘Now fetch your father: go, my dear— 
The truth he soon must know.” 

The .youth obeyed: he left the room, 
And gently closed the door. 


! But oh! how changed his voice and look 


To half an hour before. 


Disorder’d were his chesnut curls— 


His face was deadly pale: 

With trembling lip—with tearful eye— 
He told the mournful tale. 

His father started up in haste— 
In sorrow and dismay : 

Grief-struck, he followed Arthur, who 
In silence led the way. 


“Evangeline! my own dear wife.” 
The wretched husband cried, 

And fondly kissed her cold white lips— 
With tears he could not hide. 

The dying lady faintly breathed— 
With half-unconscious gaze, 

She looked into her husband’s face— 








ee 


Lo! by her side he prays. 


es 





Her closing eyes—by life’s last gleam 
Again were filled with light ; 

A feeble flush suffused her cheeks— 
Her spirit stayed its flight. 

““Oh! blessed hope!” she murmur’d low, 
‘“My Saviour’s touch’d his heart! 

My Arthur—husband—oh! how dear: 
God wills that we should part. 


‘Thank God! thank God! for now you see 
All that I said was true: 

Dear husband, my last prayer on earth 
Shall be to heaven for you. 

Love these dear children for my sake— 
And train them up for God: 

Oh! strive to lead them by the way 
Our Saviour Jesus trod. 


“Oh! never may I see—from heaven—~ 
In manhood’s early prime, 

My dearest boy—my Arthur—lost 
In paths of vice and crime. 

And Eva, my own fragile flower, 
Oh! love her fondly too. 

God keep them from the sinful world. 
And guide them safely through. 


“ Oh! God, tho ’frail myself, thou know’st 
How I have prayed and striven 

For these dear enes—oh! bless them all, 
And bring them safe to heaven. 

My God, my Saviour, oh! I feel 
Se happy none can tell: 

Dear husband—Eva—Arthur—oh! 
Farewell, I say—Farewell.” 


She closed her eyes—she spoke no more— 
In perfect peace she lay : 

A gentle sigh—and all was o’er— 
To heaven she’d winged her way. 

Her hands were erossed, as if in prayer, 
So meekly on her breast, 

And with a smile that faithful wife 
And mother sank to rest. 


Alas! it was a solemn scene— 
Such grief who has not known? 

The father stood with bursting heart, 
Bereft: alone—alone. 

And Arthur knelt, and sobbed, and wept, 
In Eva’s close embrace— 

Whose streaming eyes were fondly bent 
Upon her mother’s face. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. : 





a 


By Dr. ALFRED CRESPI. | : 
No. 3.—THE COOKING OF FOOD. | 


Tre best-arranged dietary may not prove to be of the advantage which |} J 
might reasonably be expected from it, if the foods of which it consists || J 
are not properly cooked, or if, though carefully cooked, they are not 
well masticated and digested, and these are not matters of secondary |) 
importance, but on them depend the health of the body, and the vigour |} 
of the mind. Strange though it may appear, defective teeth, which || 
often, in the long run, indirectly cause chronic indigestion, will in some |} 
cases thus lead to impaired nutrition of the body, and in consequence of 
the intimate union between mind and body, to gradual diminution of 
mental power, and thus from a small beginning sometimes result serious 
evils which interfere with the duration of a man’s life, and tend 
indirectly to diminish his usefulness and happiness. 

_ Digestion commences in the mouth, that is to say, food is there broken 
up by the teeth, and while being masticated is mimed with the saliva; 
but this fluid plays an extraordinary part in the complex process of 
digestion. The teeth themselves must be sound or they cannot perform 
their share of the work, and it often happens that digestion is interfered 
with at its commencement Defective teeth should not be extracted, 
even though they cause severe pain, but, unless too mueh decayed, 
should be filled by a competent dentist, and the earlier this is done the |} 
better, and thus they are preserved, sometimes for many years, and || 
continue able to do the important work for which they are designed. | 
But mastication, even with the assistance of perfectly sound teeth, is not | 
a process to be hurriedly carried on, for not only must food be thoroughly | 
broken up, but it is of great importance that it should be well mixed 
with the saliva; the saliva, however, is a* fluid which though rapidly 
secreted and poured out into the mouth requires some little time 
before it can be produced in sufficient amount to be of service, and so, 
without encouraging anyone to pass a long time at table, it is still 
true, that twenty minutes apiece for breakfast and tea, and half an 
hour for the principal meal of the day, are not at all too much. 
Scientifically it is absurd to hurry through the process of eating, while 
economically it is the worst policy. 

The action of the saliva requires to be carefully considered, and 
the following explanation will probably be simple enough to make the 
matter clear to the reader. Those vegetable foods which are taken 
into the stomach contain varying, though usually large quantities of 
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starch; but starch, though a most valuable food, will not dissolve in cold 
water; and requires much heat to break it up and to cause the cells 
containing the granules to expand and expel their contents; sugar, 
however, another very valuable food, does readily dissolve in cold water. 
Now starch, when hurriedly eaten, as occurs when pieces of bread are 
swallowed almost unmasticated, passes into the stomach nearly whole, 
that is to say, the cells are not broken up, and as the stomach cannot act 
upon them preperly while in this condition, they are in a great measure 
wasted; but if, instead of being rapidly eaten, the starch cells are well 
broken up by the teeth, their contents mix with the saliva and are con- 
verted into sugar, and are finally received into the stomach in a proper 
condition to undergo complete and speedy digestion. As starch and sugar 
form two-thirds of all the food eaten by human beings in this country, the 
immense importance of attending to the proper preparation and digestion 
of starch, cannot be over-estimated. In other words, unless the teeth 
are sound, and are allowed to do their work thoroughly, on well cooked 
food, much food will be wasted, and the body itself will be badly 
nourished, and the seeds of disease may eventually be laid. 

No food should be eaten by any intelligent person which experience 
has taught him does not agree with him. It is not unusual to find 
that a certain quantity of food, of a quality which suits the stomach, 
will answer all the requirements of the system far better than double 
that quantity of a descriptien which from some cause or another does 
not undergo proper digestion. Of course, fruits and vegetables which 
are unripe, and feods which :are unwholesome, should not be taken, 
while, again, anything which is to be used as food must, even though 
of the best quality, underge certain processes before it is, as a rule, 
fitted to enter the human stomach; these processes, though generally 
very simple, vary exceedingly, according to the class of food which is to 
undergo them. 

First, then, as to meat; with certain limitations all ordinary animal 
food is wholesome, or can be made so, and is nutritious; but, that full 
benefit should be derived from it, care must be taken that it is eaten while 
in the most suitable condition to be easily digested. Meat used for food 
can be eaten in one of the three stages through which all dead animal 
bodies pass; first, there is the stage which commences the moment the 
animal dies, and which lasts for a few hours only, the flesh is during this 
time soft and easily digested; but it is not usual to eat it in this country 
until some time later: stiffening of the fibres then comes on, and the meat 
in this, the second stage, becomes hard and indigestible; as the third 
stage comes on—that of incipient decomposition—this toughness passes off. 
In hot climates animal food is usually eaten while in the first stage and, 
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———_—___ 


is then said to be singularly tender and most agreeable, but in this 
climate it should be kept until it has passed through the first two stages 
and has become soft again, that is to say, it should not be eaten 
until it has reached the commencement of decomposition. The human 
teeth cannot tear hard meat to pieces, and it is only after it has 
been kept long enough to become thoroughly soft, that it should be eaten 
by rational beings, for then it is- once more easily digested. But the 
human stomach is unable to digest raw foods of any description, except 
ripe fruits, and the finest joint of meat requires to be well cooked to fit 
it for the action, first of the teeth and then of the gastric juice. 
There are two ways of cooking meat; it may either be roasted or boiled, 
and experience has shown, tnat the latter is decidedly more. economical 
than the former. To roast meat properly, it ought at first to be placed 


quite close to the fire, and this causes the surface fibres to expand and | 


harden; then it should be removed to a greater distance and be allowed 
to cook more gradually. Boiled meat is found to be better prepared 
for the table, when first placed in boiling water; this hardens the 
surface of the joint, and prevents the escape of the juices; at the end of 


a few minutes the meat should be placed at the side of the fire, and be | 
allowed to simmer gently. Broth,. however, is best obtained from meat | 
which is never permitted to boil, or rather, to speak more accurately, | 
which is never allowed to exceed the temperature of 160° Fah., for above | 
this the albumen in the fibres of the meat coagulates, and the escape of | 
the juices is to some extent prevented. Stewed meat may be looked upon ; 


as oceupying a position intermediate between boiled and roast. meat, and 
when properly stewed is an economical and pleasant way of preparing 
meat for the table. Once again, it is necessary to insist on the fact that 


to preserve health, even the best joints must be kept long enough to | 
become soft, and that after having been properly cooked, they must | 


be well masticated. 


Vegetable foods are used in so many different ways that it is hard to | 


lay down definite rules which will have any general value; still it is 


necessary that they should be thoroughly cooked, and perhaps this is | 
even more important than in the case of meat, and for several reasons, | 
Vegetables unless well cooked are exceedingly indigestible, and, though | 
they may not cause actual inconvenience, are removed from the body | 


without having contributed to the extent they ought to its nutrition and 
repair. It is especially important that rice, wheat, and potatoes should 
be thoroughly cooked, for heat breaks up the starch cells, and prepares 
them for mastication and digestion. A little care in boiling them will be 
repaid by great saving in the consumption of vegetables; for instance, 
potatoes boiled in their skins are decidedly more economical than when 
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first peeled; the waste in the former case is only three per cent. while 
in the latter, it is at least fourteen, and may amount to twenty or 
twenty-five. 

There are two other subjects worthy of a moment’s attention, and 
they are, first, the curious differences in the digestibility of foods, 
and secondly, the best way of destroying the germs of disease which may 
exist in the best meat. There are certain foods, such as cheese, new 
bread, and hard dry biscuits, which though they do not always cause 
indigestion, are, as is well known, only rarely turned to the best account 
in their passage through the bedy. ‘The reason is, that some foods, 
from their excessive dryness, are not properly mixed with the saliva, 
while others elude the teeth. All sticky and hard foods require to 
| be thoroughly masticated, and in the case of hard biscuits at least, a cup 
of tea or coffee is an admirable adjunct to digestion. The parasites 
which are naturally greatly dreaded, and which may exist in the most 
wholesome and nutritious meat, can be readily destroyed by cooking 
the meat itself at a high temperature. Only a careful examination of 
a joint by a competent person will reveal the presence of some kinds 
of parasites, and as no joint, until it is examined, can be known 
to be free from them, it is obviously necessary properly to cook 
every piece of animal food that comes to table, and no parasite that is 
injurious to man, not even the deadly trichina spiralis, can resist the 
application of a high temperature for an hour or two. Stale fish is 
always unwholesome; but other kinds of animal food can be eaten with 
impunity, even though they have been kept rather too long, or are 
believed to contain parasites, provided that the infallible precaution 
here insisted upon, is carefully attended to. 

It ought to be generally known that the art of cooking is one of vast 
importance to the health and comfort of a people, and carelessness will 
not only cause great waste of valuable material, but may, at least among 
the poor, lead to actual deterioration in the physique of the young. 
Tough meat, underdone vegetables, and a carelessly arranged dietary 
must soon tell both on the pocket and on the health, and yet there are 


hundreds of thousands of families where these and many other important ' 


hygienic matters are habitually and systematically disregarded, and the 
teachings of dearly-bought experience are completely thrown away. 
Recipes for the better preparation of food are never tried, and day by 
day there is culpable waste and disorder. No Englishwoman ought to 
disregard cookery, not of course that she should be able to add to the 
luxuries of her family, but that she should learn how most economically 
to provide for the daily wants of those who expect that she should pay 
proper attention to the arrangement and cooking of their food. 
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PLAIN COOKERY. 


By A WoRKMAN’S WIFE. 


To Coox A SHexrrp’s HEAD.—Place in saucepan, put sufficient hot water to cover | 


it, take the scum off as it rises, put in some turnip and onion, and a handful of rice 


or pearl barley, and a little salt; boil about an hour or an hour and a quarter; take | 


the brains, put hot water on them, and when cold, you can easily take off the skin 
and clean them: put them in a small saucepan with about half a pint of water, a 


little salt, some sage or parsley, whichever is liked best; boil them half an hour or || 


so, chop them up, add a little flour mixed with a bit of butter to thicken, and it 
will be found very nice sauce to eat with the head. 

BoiLteEp RuvuBparsp.—Take rhubarb, cut in pieces, put in a saucepan with two or 
three table spoonfuls of water and some sugar, let it boil gently, shake it to keep 
from burning, very little time will cook it. Eat it, hot or cold, with light dumplings, 
bread, or boiled rice: it is far better than cheap jam or marmalade. 

To Bow Rice.—Whatever quantity, wash it well, just cover with water, add a 
pinch of salt, let it simmer gently until tender, keep adding a little water if, 
required, until it is done. 

Bo1Lep Beet root is not near so much used by the working class as it ought to 


be, it is very wholesome, and far before the cheap pickles that are so readily || 
consumed. Boil the root whole, covered with salt im the water, an hour for a || 


middle size one, two hours if large; do not cut them until cold, then slice like 
cucumber, with vinegar over. 

A Priain OmEevLerte.—‘Take two eggs, beat well with a fork in a basin, add a little 
chopped or dried parsley, pepper, and salt; fry in butter or dripping. Jt will be 
found nice and tasty. 








HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE MONTH. 
{Pap. 


May the third month in the year of Romulus, became the fifth im that || 


of Numa, and has ever since retained the same place in the Calendar. 


The ancients considered this month sacred to Apollo, and on the first || 


day the Romans offered sacrifices to Maza, the mother of Mereury, some 
think this the origin of the name of the month. 


The Saxons called this month Tri-milchi, the young grass, then in the | 
vigour of its growth, being so strengthening to the cows as to enable | 


them to yield milk thrice a day. In the old Cornish language the name 
of the month was J/e, an evident alteration of Hay. 

Ancient painters embodied May in the shape of a lovely countenanced 
youth, clad in a white and green robe, embroidered with various flowers ; 
on his head a garland of white and damask roses; a lute in one hand, 
and on the forefinger of the other a nightingale, which first warbles its 


evensong in this month. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Tue flower of the Month is hawthorn. 

Seedling flowers should be planted out. Spring flowers, such as mignonette. 
and larkspur should be sown. Tender annuals should be put in pots. Remove 
auriculas to a N.E. aspect. Bulbous roots should be taken up as the leaves decay. 
Defend beds of hyacinths, tulips, anemonies, &c., now in bloom, from full sun, 
heavy rains and cold nights. The hardier annuals snch as French marigolds, 
chrysanthemum, &c., should be planted into beds, borders and pots. 

Propagate double wall-flowers by slips of young shoots of the head, selecting such 
slips as one of somewhat robust growth, and from four to five inches long; strip 
leaves from bottom of slips. Place sticks to all plants requiring support. Sow seed 
for flowering next year. 
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Susan startled by a noise when about to abstract her husband's money. 


THE TWO NEIGHBOURS. 


By Mrs. H. B. Pautt, Author of “Trevor Court,” & &e. 
Chapter Sixth. 


THE DOWNWARD PATH. 


Mr. Horne’s family were at the sea-side rather earlier 
than usual this summer, in consequence of the children 
having had the hooping-cough. He would therefore often 
jom them on Friday evening, and remain till the following 
Monday, leaving with John Ward the money to pay the men 
and himself. 

Unwilling to trust the amount out of his own keeping, 
John had twice brought it home and locked it up carefully in 
the old bureau, which had belonged to his mother, and on 
that account was very much valued by him. It contained a 
drawer concealed by a spring, and on the Friday evening of 
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the week we have described, Susan saw her husband deposit 
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the bag of gold with which his master had entrusted him, in 
the secret drawer. 

Susan had a key of this bureau as well as her husband; 
honorable and high principled himself, he never for a moment 
supposed that his wife could deceive him, especially about 
money, and as the bureau contained paper, pens, ink, and 
other matters for general use, John had no thought of locking 
it up from his wife. 

Once or twice Susan had asked John to give her his money 
or a part of it on the Friday evening, but that he would not 
do. ‘‘It’s not due till to-morrow Susan,” said the honest 
fellow, ‘‘and I wouldn’t touch it for the world.” 

On this evening Susan still sat working after nine o’clock, 
and John who was tired went first as usual to bed. ‘‘ I shan’t 
be long,”’ she said, as he went upstairs, ‘ for I’m almost tired 
of working myself,’”’ and as soon as she was alone she lay back 
in her chair and listened. The supper things stood untouched 
on the table, but she did not attempt to clear them away. 
After all was quiet upstairs, she still leaned back in idleness, 
struggling with a great temptation. Minutes passed—the 
clock appeared to tick more loudly than usual, and the- baby 
moved uneasily in his cot, still she sat silent. At length she 
started up as if the struggle was over, and crossed the room. 
Unlocking the bureau gently with her key, she stood holding 
the candle in her hand, and looking at the spring which 
opened the secret drawer, and reasoning with her conscience, 
“Tf I take half a sovereign it will after all be only my own, 
or at least John’s, and when he gives me his weekly money 
to-morrow, I can easily put it back.’? She raised her hand 
to touch the spring, when a movement upstairs caused her 
to pause in terror, and blow out the candle. 

‘‘ Mother, I’m so frightened, I thought I heard a noise.” 

Did ever a child’s gentle voice so terrify a mother as 
Nelly’s did now ? 

With a violent effort she conquered her alarm and replied. 

‘‘ Nonsense, Nelly dear, there’s nothing to be afraid of; go 
to bed, darling, ’m coming up presently, and I'll bring youa 
light.” Nelly’s voice had almost saved her mother, but the 
recollection and dread of the traveller’s visit on the morrow 
returned and strengthened her in her purpose. She found 
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a match, re-lighted her candle, and now, as if desperate and 
reckless, she approached the bureau, pressed back the spring, 
took out the bag and returning to her chair emptied the 
money into her lap to find a half sovereign, but not one was 
there, only a five pound note, some sovereigns and plenty of 
silver, but the latter would be missed, by making the bag 
lighter. No, she could not take silver. ‘‘It’s no use, I must 
have a sovereign,” she thought at last. ‘John is sure to 
give me his wages before he takes the bag to Bradley at 
dinner time, and while he’s away I can easily manage to put 
back what I’ve taken.”’ Conscience was quieted for a time, 
and Susan taking up a sovereign hastily put it in her pocket, 
closed the bag firmly, replaced it, and locked the bureau. 

And yet for some minutes after the act which made John 
Ward’s wife a thief, she trembled so much that to take 
her baby from the cot and carry him upstairs to bed was 
for some time impessible. 

How foolish I am, to be so nervous,” she said at last, 
“T can’t stay here all night;”’ and stifling conscience once 
more she lifted the sleeping child, but so awkwardly that on 
reaching the bed-room he woke, and his fretful cries at being 
thus disturbed, woke John, who, rousing himself, soothed and 
hushed him till his mother was undressed and in bed. 

John and the baby soon fell asleep again. Not so Susan, 
in the quiet darkness conscience became clamorous, and back 
to her memory came the teachings at the Sunday School, and 
a hymn she had once learnt : | 


‘Among the deepest shades of night 
Can there be One to see my way ° 
Yes, God is like the shining light, 
That turns the darkness into day.’’ 


In vain came the thought of what might have happened if 
she had been unprepared with the ten shillings to pay Mr. 


Thorn’s man, as she had promised; conscience, now completely | 


aroused, would allow of no excuse, and she could only at last 
compose herself to sleep by making a determination to replace 
the sovereign in the bag next morning, before her husband went 
to his work, and take the consequences about the ten shillings. 
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But sometimes our good resolutions are made too late, 
Overcome with excitement and fatigue, Susan next morning 
slept later than usual. She however roused up in time to 
get John’s breakfast, at which she and her husband were 
often alone, for the children had already learnt the habit of 
lying in bed till late, and were seldom at school at the 
proper time. 

‘“‘T’m afraid yow’re not quite the thing to day, Susan,”’ said 
her husband, ‘‘I left you asleep this morning and your face 
was quite pale, what’s the matter my girl?” 

‘Oh nothing!” she said, ‘‘only perhaps I’ve been working 
a little harder this week than usual, to get my things and the 
children’s done in time for the Flower Show. Oh, John! 
and that reminds me, I want you to let me have some money 
this morning before you go to Bradley, then I can do my 
marketing early, and have all the afternoon for work, I know 
you don’t like to touch your wages before they are due as 
you say, but for once I don’t think it will matter.” 

‘Well now, Susan, why did you not ask me yesterday,” 
he replied, ‘‘I could have managed to let you have it then, 
but when I went to work this morning I took all the 
money with me, and locked it up in the iron safe in 
master’s office. 

And as John spoke Susan felt a deep blush rise to her face, 
and then every morsel of colour leave it. She started up 
exclaiming, “Is that baby crying?” and stood with her back 
to him for a few minutes, as if listening. 

‘It’s nothing,” she said, at last turning round with a 
smile, and sitting down again, “TI can’t think what’s the 
matter with me, I’m getting quite nervous and no mistake.” 

‘You're looking better now Susan,” said her husband with 
a bright smile, for she could not help blushing at her 
deceitful words, and by and bye when master comes home I’m 
to have a holiday: we’ll go out for a day somewhere, and the 
change will do you good.” 

Susan little guessed what a pleasant day her husband had 
planned for her and the children, nor how it would be lost. 

‘¢T shall have to smuggle the sovereign into the bureau or 
his pocket, or something,”’ she said to herself after he was 
gone, ‘‘of course he’ll miss it now, but he’ll never suspect 
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me, and I must not let him have a chance of finding it out, 
even if I tell a story about it.” 

Directly the children had had their breakfast she went out 
to get the sovereign changed. As there was no school on 
Saturday, she could leave the little ones to Nelly’s care, and 
the baby was still asleep. Quick as she was, Mr. Thorn’s 
man was there when she returned, gladly she paid him the 
ten shillings, finding as she did so, a still greater excuse 
for having taken the money the night before, or what 
could she have done now. It was all very well for John to 
tell her he would have got it for her if she had asked him. 
She had asked him before, and he had refused, and why 


-|/should she expect him to act differently now. The man 
|\receipted the bill for the winter goods, which she had 
}| cleared up by paying the ten shillings balance, but his master 
‘|| had desired him to insist upon regular weekly payments in 


future for the new debt, and this he told Mrs. Ward 
in very plain terms. 

-“Tt’s all right missus, so far,” he said, ‘‘ but mind, there’ll 
be no waiting for the money like this any more; and s0 you 
must have the half-crown ready next Monday.” 

‘Next Monday !” cried Susan, ‘‘Oh, that’s impossible, and 
such a good customer as I’ve been, you ought to give me a 
month’s credit. How can I let you have half-a-crown on 
Monday, as well as ten shillings to day?” 

“Oh, well I’ll try and meet your wishes, Mrs. Ward,” he 
said after arguing over the matter. ‘I'll let next Monday 
- over, and you must pay me five shillings the Monday 
alter.” 

Susan readily promised this to get rid of him, and as she 
saw him pass the window, she said to herself, ‘‘ Oh, that’s 
a comfort, it’s all right now the ten shillings is paid, and 
there’s nothing to bother me till the flower show is over, 


excepting the sovereign, perhaps John won’t miss it, or if he 


does, he may think Mr. Horne has made a mistake.” After 
all she fancied she could manage John, and make it all right 
with him, so she drove uncomfortable thoughts from her 
mind, stifled her conscience, and determined not to anticipate 
the consequences of her fault. | 


To be continued. 
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BELLS. 


BELLS are of ancient date, and we are informed by the historian that 
they were used both for sacred and profane purposes. Pliny assures us 
that the tomb of Porsenna, King of Tuscany, was hung round with them, 

In Rome, the hour of bathing was made known by the sound of a bell— 
and sheep had them tied about their necks to frighten away wolves. The 
night watchman also had one, and it served to call up the servants in 
great houses. 

Respecting their introduction into Ecclesiastical Service, we are indebted 
to the historian for the fact that they are considered to have been 
introduced therein, by one, Bishop Paulinus, about the year 400—and that 
in the year 610, Lupus, Bishop of Orleans, being at Sens, then besieged 
by the Army of Clotharius, frightened away the besiegers by ringing the 
Bells of St. Stephen’s Church, which is a proof that, at that time, they 
were not generally known in France. 

BEDE mentions the first large Bell in the year 680. The early British 
christians made use of wooden rattles (known as Sacra ligna) to call the 
congregation of worshippers together—and it was not till nearly three 
centuries after the mentioning of the large Bell by Bede, i.e. in the year 
945, that we hear of them being introduced into a place of worship in 
England, namely, in Coryland Abbey, Lincolnshire. 

The Abbot Ingulphus, who died about 1109, speaks of them as being 
well known in his time, and says that, ‘Turketullus the first Abbot of 
Croyland gave six Bells to that Monastery ; that is to say two great ones, 
which he named Bartholemew & Beladine—two of a middling size, called 
Turketullum & Beterine—two small ones denominated Pega and Bega ; he 
also caused the great Bell to be called Gudla, which was tuned to the other 
Bells and produced an admirable harmony not to be equalled in England.” 

There is an interesting incident, in connection with the appointment of 
Bell-ringer at the Monastery of Westminster on record, and is as follows:— 

‘In the Monasterye of Westminster there was a fayr young man which 
was blynde, whom the monks hadde ordeyned to rynge the bellys.” 

The Bell used to call together the people, to the worship of God’s house, 
is now commonly called, “ The Sabbath-Bell,’—and of them ELizA Cook in 
her poem entitled “The Sabbath Bell,” says :— 


‘‘Peal on, peal on,—I love to hear 

The old Church ding-dong soft and clear! 
The welcome sounds are doubly blest 
With future hope and earthly rest. 

Yet were no calling changes found All sing in every varied tone 

To spread their cheering echoes round, A vesper to the Great Unknown ; 
There’s not a place where man may dwell Above—below—one chorus swells 
But he can hear a Sabbath bell. Of God’s unnumber’d Sabbath bells.” 


The lark upon his skyward way, 

The robin on the hedge-row spray, 

The bee within the wild thyme’s bloom, 
The owl amid the cypress gloom, 
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Before Bells, in olden times, were used, or put up in, any place of 
worship, they had to be baptized according to the following rites, 
namely :— 

1.—The Bell must first be baptized before it may be hung in the steeple. 

9,—The baptism must be performed by a Bishop, or his deputy. 
3.In the baptism of the bell there is used holy water, oil, salt, 
cream &e. 
4.—The bell must have Godfathers, and they must be persons of 
high rank. 
5.—The bell must be washed by the hand of the Bishop. 

6.—The bell must be solemnly crossed by the Bishop. 

7.—The Bell must be anointed by the Bishop. 

8.—The bell must be washed and anointed in the name of the 
Trinity—and— _ - 

Lastly—after the ceremony of baptism had been duly performed, then 
prayer was to be made for it; thus consecrated it was believed to be a 
defence against thunder and lightning—but Dr. FULLER, with regard to 
bells, says—“ The frequent firing of Abbey Churches by lightning con- 
futeth the proud motto commonly written on them in their steeples, 
wherein each bell entitled itself to a sixfold efficacy—namely :— 


Men’s death I tell, by doleful knell, 
Lightning and thunder, I break asunder, 
On Sabbath all, to church I call, 

The sleepy head, I raise from bed, 

The winds so fierce I do disperse, 

Men’s cruel rage, I do assuage.” 


The metal of which bells are made is composed of eighty parts of copper 
and twenty of tin. The Indian gong, so much celebrated for the richness 
of its tones, contains copper and tin in this proportion. The proportion 
of tin in bell-metal varies however from one-third to one-fifth of the weight 
of the copper according to the sound required, the size of the bell and the 
impulse to be given. (See the Popular Encyclopedia p. 146.) 


“Hail! hail to England’s merry bells! Long stand those holy fanes, which send 
How oft, when in a foreign clime, Your peaceful music o’er the land! 


I’ve heard the never-varying chime, May they resound to latest days 
Which falls like sadness on the ear, With sacred hymns of prayer and praise ; 
And speaks of vows and penance drear. And long may public, private weal, 
How oft, my wandering thoughts would Be welcomed by an echoing peal! 
roam T love to hear that joyful tone, 
To England’s free and happy home, Which makes our neighbours’ bliss our 
Her cultured fields, and woody dells, own, 
And sigh for England’s merry bells! Of frank and social joy it tells, 
Nail! hail to England’s merry bells, Diffused by England’s merry bells!” 


WILLIAM QUIN. 
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PART 


Two years have passed—two fitful years 
For ever passed away ; 

And Arthur now, in folly’s pride, 
The gayest of the gay. 

His father still is harsh and stern— 
But since his heavy loss, 

He has believed on Jesus Christ, 

And tried to bear his cross. 


With Eva now, his best belov’d, 
He often sits alone, 

And waits, with sad and aching heart, 
For Arthur’s coming home. 

‘Twas late one night: the father’s heart 
With grief and anger burned, 

For twelve’s last stroke had died away, 
And he had not returned. 


“Eva, my dear, how pale you are!” 
The anxious father said. 

“T will sit up for him to-night, 
And do you go to bed. 

He’ll bring disgrace upon my name— 
He will not bear reproof— 

But he shan’t stay another night 
Beneath my quiet roof,” 


The tears came into Eva’s eyes— 
‘What would dear mother say! 

Oh! father— father! only think— 
Oh! do let Arthur stay.” 

The mention of her mother’s name 
His angry mood suppress’d 

He bit his lip—he paced the room— 
With heart but ill at rest. 


“Eva,” at length he said, and stopped, 
For your dear mother’s sake, 

I will forgive him, if at once 
A better course he’ll take.” 

‘“ Dear father !—yes, I’m sure he will— 
You'll find he’ll better do.” 

‘Well Eva, mind—this time’s the last: 

It all depends on you.” 


A Domestic Poem. sla 


By EMMA MARY PIPER. aa 


SHCOND. 








| ‘Then father, dear, do go to bed, 


And oh! indeed, I am not tired— 
Please father, dear, to go.” 

‘Well then, Iwill. Good night, my love.” 
He kissed her—closed the door: 

But said, “ You think too much of him— 
He’s not worth fretting o’er.” 


For Arthur she’d not long to wait, 
As in a little while 4. 
The truant youth came gaily in, foul 
With careless happy smile. i 





Then looked around, and said— 
‘‘But Eva dear, you cannot mean nes 
That father’s gone to bed! 


“‘ And you’ve been sitting up for me— 
I’m sure it is a shame! 

Well now, I wont stop out so late— 
I really am to blame, 

*Twas such a jovial party—though, 





You know friends are so pressing, dear! 
I could not get away.” 


= 


“Turn from your ways—your evil ways, 


Oh! do not waste another day, 


And work as in His sight. 
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“Oh! Arthur, Arthur!” Eva cried, iad 

‘Can you so soon forget a 
Dear mother’s parting words? they dwell ia 
~ Upon my memory yet. Hai § 
Who was it with her dying breath a 

Prayed for us to the Lord ? net 
It was our mother—bless her—oh ! fi 
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He threw himself before the fire, i Af : is 


I did not mean to stay ; A ii " 


Should this be her reward ? | 1 an i 


And shun the sinner’s fate ; Hae F 


Lest it should be too late, 3 4 i * 
But pray to God to be your guide— tye 
Your guard both day and night, F Mu A 
And humbly strive His will to do, ti ed 
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“Your father loves you—mourns for you, 


Dear brother, so do I. 

Do promise you'll offend no more, 
Now Arthur, say you'll try? 

We shall be all so happy then, 
If you will peace impart ; 

Oh! Arthur, if you don’t, I’m sure 
You'll break your father’s heart.” 


The loving sister wept aloud: 
And Arthur spoke at last, 
“Eva, my guardian angel dear, 
Forget the cruel past. 
I’m very sorry—oh! I am— 
To cause you so much pain ; 
Forgive me, and Ill promise you 
T’ll not do so again.” 


“Then Arthur, let us kneel and pray 
For God’s assistance now, 

Aud humbly ask Him from this hour 
For help to keep your vow.” 

‘But, Eva, do you really think 
That God would hear my prayer ? 

I, who for Him and holy things 
Have long since ceased to care! 


‘Wild, headstrong, hasty, passionate, 
I spurn’d the curb of fear ; 

No hand could bend my stubborn will, 
Nor check my mad career. 

My father’s angry threatnings failed 

_ To stop my downward course ; 

But mother’s dying words prevailed, 
And filled me with remorse. 


“°Tis little more than two years since 
I knelt beside her bed, 
And felt her lay my father’s hand 
So gently on my head. 
Eva, I felt he loved me then— 
I knew it by his touch; 
He said he would be kind to me, 
But I have tried him much. 


‘‘T scorned rebuke: although he spoke 
So firm, yet he was kind, 

But oh! how oft that death-bed scene 
Has flash’d across my mind. 

When gazing on dear mother’s face, 
But just before her death, 

She prayed for her unworthy boy 
With her last fleeting breath. 





“But, conscience-stifled, still I plunged 
In pleasure, sin, and strife : 

Although, God knows, I often longed 
To lead a better life. 

*Twas all in vain: I would not turn— 
I could not shun my fate ; 

Go—leave your wretched brother now, 
For ’tis too late—too late!” 


‘“‘T cannot—will not!” Eva cried, 
‘‘ Arthur, there is yet time. 

Oh! turn, for your dear mother’s sake, 
To father’s God and mine.” 

She sank upon her knees and raised 
Her tearful eyes to heaven, 

“God bless my brother—make him fee] 
His sins are all forgiven. 


“Qh! turn him from his erring ways— 
In mercy hear my prayer ; 
And show him that this heartless world 
Is false as well as fair. 
Oh! make him love to pray to Thee, 
_ And read thy Holy Word, 
And give his troubled conscience peace 





Through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


She ceased: and Arthur sobbed ‘‘Amen!” 
Then, mid repentant tears, 

He clasped his sister in his arms, 
And said, “In future years, 

When you look back upon the past, 
My sister, think of this— 

You have your reckless brother saved 
From ruin’s dark abyss. 


‘Remember, ’twas your loving words, 
And earnest prayers alone, 

That still’d my evil-craving heart, 
And made it all your own. 

For God has wrought a change, I feel: 
His love my soul has riven: 





And for my blessed Saviour’s sake, 
My sin is now forgiven.” 


In after years, when Eva gazed 
On Arthur’s noble brow, 

And in their grey-haired father’s smile 
Were both so happy now, 

She felt within her heart that God 
Had wrought their joyful state, 

And Eva lived to bless the night 





That Arthur stayed out late. 






































| Of it,” replied the doctor; ‘ your very first expression convinced me.” 
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How wondrous are the works of God, 
And with what mercy fraught ! 

Oh! may we ever realize 
The good from evil wrought: 

But never, never may we do— 
Though great may be our need, 

In soul-ensnaring hope of good— 
A sad and sinful deed. 


But let us strive, with earnest faith, 
Our mission to fulfil, 

Content, whate’er our lot may be, 
To do God’s holy will. 


Then when our earthly work is done— 
Our time of trial past, 

We may through Jesu’s mercy blest, 
Be His redeem’d at last : 

Wrapp’d in the white robe of His love, 

' And safe for evermore, 

In perfect peace—in perfect joy — 

To worship and adore. 


Oh! let us humbly watch and pray, 
Lest in unguarded hour | 
We fall—by this false world beguiled— 

Beneath temptation’s power: 











THE INVENTOR OF GAS-LIGHTS. 


“Tr inventor of gas-lights was a Frenchman, Phillipe Le Bon, an 
engineer of roads and bridges, who, in 1785, adopted the idea of using, 
for the purpose of illumination, the gases distilled during the combustion 
of wood. He laboured for a long time in the attempt to perfect his crude 
invention, and it was not until 1799 that he confided his discovery to the 
Institute. In September, 1800, he took out a patent, and in 1801 he 
published a memoir containing the result of his researches. Le Bon 
commenced by distilling wood in order to obtain from it gas, oil, pitch, 
and pyroligneous acid, but his work indicated the possibility of obtaining 
gas by distillation from fatty or oily substances. From 1799 to 1802 
Le Bon made numerous experiments. He established at Havre his first 
thermo-lamps, but the gas which he obtained being a mixture of 
carburetted hydrogen and oxide of carbon, and but imperfectly freed 
from its impurities, gave only a feeble light, and evolved an insupport- 
able odour, and the result was that but little favour was shown to the 
new discovery. The inventor ultimately died, ruined by his experiments. 
The English soon put in practice the crude ideas of Le Bon. In 1804, 
Windsor patented and claimed the credit of inventing the process of 
lighting by gas; in 1805, several shops in Birmingham were illuminated 
by gas, manufactured by the process of Windsor and Murdock; among 
those who used the new light was Watt, the inventor of the steam- 
engine. In 1816, the first use was made of gas in London, and it was 
not until 1818, that this invention, really of French origin, was applied 
in France.” 





Tue Tureer Staces Towarps Recovery.—Bovakt, an eminent French Physician, 
had been attending a certain Marquis during a long and severe indisposition. As he 
one day entered the chamber he was addressed by his patient :—‘‘ Good day to you, 
M. Bovart, I feel quite in spirits, and think my fever has left me.” ‘I am sure 
‘* Pra 
explain yourself.” ‘* Nothing more easy. In the first days of your illness, when 
your life was in danger, I was your dearest friend; as you began to get better I was 


| your good Bovart ; and now I am become merely Monsieur Bovart, depend upon it, 


you are quite recovered.” 
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THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


By Dr. ALFRED CRESPI. 


No. 4.—THE SELECTION AND ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 


It is a matter of great moment not only to select wholesome food, but 
such food as will yield the body a large amount of nourishment. The best 
way, as already stated, for making the food selected fit for the digestive 
organs to assimilate is to cook it properly. This will not only make 
much food, which would otherwise have to be wasted, nutritious; but, it 
will enable it to be eaten with perfect impunity. Unfortunately it is the 
custom of medical officers of health recklessly to condemn anything 
intended for fcod which is at all tainted. Thus immense quantities 
are annually thrown away. The folly of this custom is evident from the 
fact that game, which would be considered in prime condition by a 
cook, would be instantly condemned were it exposed for sale in a public 
shop in any town. Again, the inhabitants of many parts of the world 
will from choice eat meat, which appears high and unwholesome, and do 
not suffer. The probable explanation is that the process of cooking 
renders very much tainted food wholesome, and that the gastric juice 
appears to be able to retard decomposition. It is necessary to add,- 
that when animal food has been kept too long its nutritious properties 
are greatly diminished. Itis therefore important that a joint, though it 
should be hung until it is tender, should not be kept until active 
putrefactive changes are going on, not so much because health may be 
endangered, as that its dietetic value will certainly be diminished. 

Inferior joints of meat may be eaten with safety. As they are not 
generally so nutritious as joints of a better quality, they should be sold 
at a lower price to make them a wise speculation on the part of the 
consumer. The price of any food represents, it is well to remind the 
reader, not its actual dietetic value, but, the cost of the labour required 
to bring it into the market. If a shilling expended in a certain way 
gives the consumer as much nutriment as a sovereign laid out in 
another, the former, other things being equal, is far more economical. 
Now, peas, beans, and Indian corn can, when properly cooked, take the 
place of butcher’s meat, and are admirably adapted for all the purposes 
for which the latter is eaten. They are besides much cheaper, and 
a shilling expended on ground peas will purchase as much flesh-forming 
material as would be obtained from six or seven times as large an 
expenditure on meat, More especially among the poorer classes 
a knowledge of this fact ought to be turned to the greatest account. 
Again, wheat flour is remarkably nutritious and digestible, so are 
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potatoes ; but, the latter are not so nutritious, weight for weight, as the 
former. When bread is three times the price of potatoes per pound, 
the latter are more economical than the former, but, when potatoes 
are half the price of bread they are the dearer food of the two. Again, 
rice at twopence the pound is less economical than bread at the 
game price. It would be sufficiently near the truth to say that rice 
at two-thirds the price of bread would not be much cheaper than the 
latter, as an article of diet. These facts will show how important it is 
to find out how many grains of food the same sum expended on different 
articles of consumption will purchase. After all, this is the only way 
in which a useful comparison of their relative merits can be made. 

The following simple rules for the guidance of the purchaser, may be 
of service to him, when he has to select food. Meat should have a 
marbled appearance, due to the mixture of fat and muscle, this shows 
that the animal was properly fed. The flesh should neither be light 
nor dark, as the former would show that the animal was young, and 
young meat is much more watery and far less nutritious than that of older 
animals, while the latter would prove that a natural death had terminated 
existence. The fat should be firm and dry, and should not be stained 
with specks of blood. Good meat ought to get dry on the surface after 
standing for a couple of days, and its fibres should not be excessively 
coarse, while its odour should be slight. The best ways of detecting 
any unpleasantness are either to mince a piece of meat, and then to 
wash the little bits in warm water, or the blade of a perfectly clean 
knife should be passed through the joint, in the former case the meat 
which had been washed should not have a disagreeable odour; in 
the latter, the knife itself should not become unpleasant. Parasites, 
however, may, as already stated, be found in what appears to be the best 
meat, and only a good microscope in the hands of a practised investigator 
will detect the smaller. As heat will destroy all germs of disease from 
this cause, it is not, as a rule, necessary that the consumer should 
give himself anxiety about parasites. Lastly, the fluid which comes 
from the meat, before it is cooked, should be small in quantity, 
and should be agreeable to the taste. Good flour ought to have a 
pleasant flavour and nice odour. It should be quite free from lumps. 
A rough test of its purity and quality is that, made into dough with 
a little water, the dough should be firm, and should admit of being drawn 
out into fine strings. Bread, when really good, should be firm and 
should be interspersed by small cavities. Its flavour should be pleasant, 
and its colour white, unless there is a large quantity of bran present. 
Milk placed in a long glass vessel ought to be opaque, and should 
give no deposit. Its specific gravity rapidly diminishes as its quality 
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becomes poorer, either from the plentiful admixture of the ‘‘milkman’s 
friend,” or from the bad health of the cow. It is sufficient to say that 
genuine milk has a specific gravity of 1030, while that of water is 
represented by 1000. Should the specific gravity of milk fall as low as 

1026 it shows either that there has been an addition of water or that 
the milk, though genuine, is singularly poor. A mixture of equal parts 
of water and milk has a specific gravity of 1015, and three parts of milk 
and two of water one of 1018. A very simple instrument, called a 
lactometer, will very soon enable an intelligent person to come to a fairly 
accurate conclusion as to the purity of different samples of milk. Pure 
butter ought not to give a deposit, and should readily dissolve; the oil 
should be clear, and ought not to have a rancid nor an unpleasant taste. 
Soft and leathery cheeses are not easily masticated, and they contain 
a large percentage of water. Fresh eggs are more transparent when 
looked at through the centre, while stale ones are more opaque in this 
part. A solution of one part of salt to ten of water is a capital test, 
as eatable eggs will sink in the fluid, but stale ones will float. 
All vegetables, such as turnips, potatoes and carrots, should be firm, and 
are best when fresh and free from defects and cavities. They should 
all be carefully boiled until they are thoroughly soft and digestible. 
Green tea can never be pure, and ground coffee seldom is, at least when 
purchased at the grocer’s. Fish, when gelatinous and watery, are not fit 
for food, nor are they then nutritious. They are invariably in season 
when the milt and the roe are ripening, and are then of greatest value 
as food. Few diets are more digestible than those containing plenty of 
good fish that is perfectly fresh and firm. On the whole, white fish 
especially is decidedly less nutritious than the same weight of butcher’s 
meat. It seems probable however that the flesh of red-blooded fish, 
like the salmon, is very nearly, perhaps quite as valuable, weight for 
weight, as beef. Of course these rules are not intended to do more than 
to teach the reader how to avoid gross blunders. They do not pretend 
to enter into details. 

The adulteration of food is an extensive subject. It does not perhaps 
so much concern the general community, as public opinion imagines, 
not that adulteration is rare, but, it does not often happen that the 
substances added are really noxious. It is common enough to find 
that inferior foods are added to the more expensive articles of diet, but, 
the mischief generally ends here. It does not follow that a food which 
has been freely adulterated is one particle less nutritious or digestible 
than the finest article the place of which it is made to take. Of course it 
is gross fraud to sell ground coffee, and to call it pure when it is mixed 
with a large amount of chicory. As a rule the tradesman cannot add 
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strong and injurious substances, not that he would be restrained by 
any scruples, but because his customers would immediately detect the 
imposition. Any food, however, which has a pungent flavour, like spices 
and stimulants, will readily admit of free and dangerous admixture with 
poisonous substances. These foods, or rather adjuncts to food, are 
commonly much adulterated. It is obviously the duty of the govern- 
ment to take effective measures for the protection of its subjects, and to 
put an end to such gross frauds. Very often the persons who suffer most 
severely are those who offer every encouragement to the dishonest 
tradesman by their own culpable folly and negligence. It is of no use 
that medical officers of health strongly denounce spices and green tea. 
The public will consume them, and will not learn reason. Ground coffee 
is readily adulterated, but coffee berries are not easily mixed with clay 
imitations. It would always show greater wisdom to use, under present 
circumstances, the berries, and to grind them at home. The time may 
come when grocers will sell pure ground coffee, but at present the 
temptation to deceive their customers is too great for them. 

Alum, not in itself actually injurious, is added to bread to make it 
more retentive of water. It is often found that adulterated bread 
becomes doughy and sodden at the base after standing for a couple of 
days. The best way to detect alum is to macerate some chips of logwood 
in rather more than double their weight of spirit for twenty four hours. 
The fluid should then be filtered, and a few drops of it sprinkled on a 
moistened piece of bread will give a dark red colour, if alum be present. 
A prepared solution of logwood in spirit, can be kept ready for use. 
No plan for the detection of adulteration is however worthy of mention 
by the side of a good microscope. This will detect most foreign 
substances with the greatest ease. One or two simple rules can be given, 
which, as far as they go, have their value. If a little ground coffee be 
sprinkled on water it will float, while, any chicory which has been 
mixed with it will sink. Again, if on opening a packet of ground 
coffee there is any appearance of caking, there can be no doubt that the 
far cheaper substance has been fraudulently added. Sugar and many 
other foods are often adulterated with flour. Of course the customer is 
defrauded, as he pays for the dearer but receives the cheaper article. 
Starch, is often used for adulterating other foods, but can be detected by 
iodine, though the microscope is the best test. The surest plan for getting 
pure sugar is to use the crystallized descriptions, as the crystals are 
almost sure to be pure. In the last place, unless it is known that they 
are good and wholesome, all minced and spiced foods, such as sausages, 
are almost sure to be a most unwholesome and suspicious compound. 
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PLAIN COOKERY. 


By a WorRKMAN’S WIFE. 


GrnEeRAL Revarxs.—For housekeeping, where there are young children, very 
little meat is required. Plain dumplings, with a little baking powder in them to 
make easy of digestion, with gravy, treacle or jam, a small piece of meat and some 
vegetable, will be found far more wholesome and cheaper than meat and bread which 
is so commonly used by the working-class; and for a change of diet, fish once or 
twice a week, it is not only cheaper but better for health than so much meat. 


To Hasu Corp Meat.—Cut the meat off the bones, sprinkle with pepper and salt, 
place the bones in saucepan with a little water and an onion, stew them to make gravy, 
thicken with a little flour, boil, and put in the meat, shake up, adding a little ketchup 
or Worcester sauce. 


To Dress Cow Hreet.—The heel should be boiled until the bones drop out, which 
will take five or six hours, with an onion and some salt in the water; then serve with 
parsley and butter. 


Brrr Steax Puppinc.—Rub some dripping or lard into as much flour as required, 
add a pinch of salt, make into a stiff paste, and place in basin, pressing the paste closely 
round, add the meat, cut in pieces, with pepper, salt, and a little water ; dip the cloth 
in hot water and tie tightly round, and boil from two to three hours. When taken up 
make an opening in the top, and pour in a little boiling water and a spoonful of mush- 
room ketchup to make gravy. 








HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE MONTH. 
Hune. 


June was most probably so named by the Romans, from their goddess, 
Juno, the queen of the heavens, to whom the month was dedicated ; it is 
also supposed to have been termed by Romulus, Junius, in honour of the 
youth of Rome. 

The Saxons called June Weydmonat, because their cattle did then weyd, 
or feed in the meadows. It was afterwards called Sere Monath, or dry 
month. 

This month was pictorially represented as a young man clothed in a 
mantle of dark grass-green colour, having his head ornamented with a 
coronet of bents, King-cobs, and Maiden-hair, bearing in his arms a basket 
of summer fruits, and holding in his hand an eagle. 

June is truly a month of fragrance, the fields are enamelled with a 
thousand flowers, the air is impregnated with the perfume of the new hay, 
and the various blossoms that adorn the fruit trees, promise future 
abundance, and every sense is gratified by present beauty and fragrance. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Plant out tender annuals: thin hardy ones. Plant out dahlias and chrysanthemums. 
Clear away all spring bulbs that will bear lifting, anemones, hyacinths, tulips, &c. 
plunge them for a few days in dry sand, and then store them up for next season. 
The ground will then be open for bedding out plants; arrange them carefully as to 
height and colour. Propagate sweet williams, wall flowers, pinks, &c. Begin to save 
seeds, sow biennials and perennials, and quick-growing stocks. Roses require particular 
attention—syringe well. Water plants frequently and regularly, as the great enemy 
is drought. 
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John Ward questioning George about the missing sovereign. 


THE TWO NEIGHBOURBS. 
By Mrs. H. B. PAULL, Author of “Trevor Oourt,” & &e. 
Chapter Sebeuth, 
JOHN WARD’S DISCOVERY. 


THERE was always in John’s mind a vague feeling of fear 
while the money entrusted to him was in his own cottage, 
and he had been glad to take it with him early on the 
Saturday and place it in the iron safe. 

After the work of the morning was finished, John entered 
his office, and seated himself to look over the workmen’s 
accounts which lay on his desk, and which were always paid 
at the chief house of business at Bradley. 

Finding they amounted to within a few shillings of the 
sum left by Mr. Horne, he rose, and opening the iron safe 

took out the bag and examined its contents. 
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‘‘ A five pound note,” he said to himself, ‘I must get that 
changed,”’ sed sounding a gong, it was answered by George 
Ray, “Mary Allen’s nephew. 

‘Go and get that changed at the bank, George,”’ he said, 
‘and bring four sovereigns, and two halves, and tell Simpson 
I want him.” 

The boy, whose bright intelligence had already made him 
a favorite, took the note, and presently Simpson appeared. 

‘YT don’t quite understand this,’’ said John, as the man 
came in, ‘it’s Mason’s account, and seems all in a muddle 
to me.” | 

And so it must have been, for the men were still earnestly 
engaged poring over the account, when George returned, and 
laying the money in a little pile on the flat part of the desk, 
said, ‘‘There’s the change, Mr. Ward, four sovereigns and 
two halves.” 

“All right,” said John, without looking up, and George 
left the office. A few minutes longer, and the two men had 
found out the mistake in the account, and Simpson went out 
leaving John alone. 

Without at first noticing the pile of gold which George 
had brought in, John opened his desk and took out the ice 
and propping up the lid to make it flat, spread the money 
upon it. Presently noticing the little pile of gold, he with- 
out counting it, mixed it with the rest. It was a careless 
act for which he blamed himself afterwards, and very unlike 
his usual caution and prudence. 

He however proceeded to place the amounts due to each 
man in little heaps on the printed receipt, which they had 
each to sign, but what was his surprise to find only £1. 2. 0, 
left for himself, beyond the few shillings over the required 
sum which had been placed in his hands by Mr. Horne. 

Again and again he recounted the money, examined the 
inside and outside of his desk, shook the bag, searched the 
floor but all in vain. One sovereign was evidently gone. 
He summoned George, and questioned him kindly. ‘If you 
lost a sovereign George,’ he said, ‘‘ don’t fear, only tell me 
the truth.” 

‘Indeed, I would tell you Mr. Ward, if I had lost any,” 
he said, ‘ but I am quite sure I put ‘four sovereigns and 
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OE 


Simpson.” 
“ All right, George, I may have made a mistake after all, 


[ll count again, and stay, lad, now you’re here I’ll pay you.” 
George feeling very uncomfortable, came forward to take his 
weekly money and sign the receipt. 

“You don’t think I would steal the sovereign, do you Mr. 
Ward?” he said earnestly. 

‘No, no, my boy, so well brought up as you have been 
I could not suspect you, I only for a moment thought you 
might have lost it, and didn’t like to tell me.” 

“But I should have told you, Mr. Ward,” said George 
firmly. 

“JT believe you would, George,’”’ replied John, ‘so now 
make yourself easy, I dare say I shall find it.’ 

But John Ward did not find the missing sovereign, and he 
at last made up his mind what to do. He paid the men, saw 
the warehouses and office closed, and all locked up. He then 
went out, and turned his steps towards the Bradley Bank. 

John Ward had a secret from his wife, of a very different 
character to hers. It arose from the kindest feeling towards 
her on his part, and he was looking forward with pleasure to 
the day, when he should be able to tell his secret, and why 
he had kept it from her. 

More than once, Mr. Horne had given John a little extra 
pay, for some additional work or duties with which he had 
entrusted him. The first time this occurred, Mr. Horne had 
said jokingly to him. 

“Suppose you make a nest egg of that half-sovereign 
John, and put it in the Queen’s hands to take care of for you, 
and to pay you interest.” 

John readily agreed to this proposal, he thanked his master 
for the hint, and said in a tone of apology, 

“Tve not been able to put anything in the bank yet, sir, 
I have a growing family.” 

“T know, John, I know,” but he did not say aloud, 
although he thought it, ‘“‘and an extravagant wife, too.” 

These savings of John’s had already amounted to nearly 
£5, and the Manager was somewhat surprised, when John 
entered the office and expressed a wish to draw out £1. 
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But he asked no questions, as John signed the book and the 
papers, and put the sovereign in his pocket without a word 
of explanation. 

The distance from Bradley was of course much greater 
than from the village shop under John’s care at Merton, and 
which was always closed on Saturdays at 12 o’clock, therefore 
he did not reach home till nearly two. Susan had a nice dinner 
ready for him, yet she saw him approach with a feeling of 
dread. What would he think if he found the sovereign was 
missing, and what would he say to her. How different to 
what she feared, were the thoughts of Susan’s kind and loving 
husband. ‘‘I won’t worry poor Susan about the loss of the 
sovereign.’ he was saying to himself as he came along, ‘‘ and 
as I have got my week’s money all right she need never hear 
a word about it, just too as we’re going to have such a 
pleasant holiday, it would be a pity to make her uncomfortable. 

‘Well, Susan,” he said kindly, as he entered, ‘‘ how’s the 
nervousness, here’s my week’s money, and I’ll take care of 
the young ’uns while you go marketing,” and he put the two 
guineas in her hand. 

This unexpected kindness completely upset poor Susan, she 
burst into tears, and leaning her head on her husband’s 
shoulder, sobbed bitterly. | 

Why, old girl, what’s the matter,’”’ said John, putting his 
arm round her as he spoke, “I believe you’ve been working 
too hard at the finery. Come, cheer up girl, and have some 
dinner, and then after dinner I’ll take the children for a run 
in the country, baby and all in his perambulator, and you 
shall do your marketing and then rest at home if you like, 
and be quiet, only get a nice tea ready for us all, for we shall 
come home so hungry.” 

Susan, as she listened would have liked to sob on her 
husband’s shoulder, till she was really ill, every word he 
uttered went to her heart, and filled her with remorse. 
But as the impulse to tell him all passed away, she roused 
herself dried her tears, and tried to look cheerful. In the 
afternoon she dressed the children, and saw her husband 
start with a feeling of relief. 

Never were the children so happy as in these Saturday 
afternoon excursions with their father. 
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children. 


did not pay the grocer. 


To be continued. 








house, and that a ‘‘donkey-cart ” would be sent for her luggage:— 


cart, and when i went to Mrs.—s to live the carriage was sent to the station to 


What i may be alowed to wear and what i may not and i think it much better for me 
to be candid, iam Madam your Humble servant Mary gAaNE———.” 





“tintin, a es 


Nelly pushed the perambulator, and the boys ran gaily by 
her side, but they did not go farther than to a pleasant field 
belonging to the Squire, in which the busy haymakers were 
at work. John took the baby from his little carriage, and let 
him roll on the grass while the elder children frolicked in the 
hay, then he laid himself down under the shadow of the trees 
near the hedge, read his newspaper, and watched his 


Susan when alone, finished her house cleaning with such 
energy and diligence that the tea was laid, and herself dressed 
and ready to receive her husband and the children long before 
they returned. All her better impulses were gone, even her 
wonder that John had not missed the sovereign she set aside. 
There was nothing to trouble her now, she could finish the 
dresses for the Flower Show. Thorn’s man was paid, she 
had got all John’s wages, and after all everything had turned 
out well, for she had the ten shillings extra from the sovereign 
she had taken, and that she could keep and pay the grocer 
as well as buy the trimming she wanted for her dress, she 
intended to think of nothing now but enjoying herself. We 
who know Susan’s love of dress, can easily prophecy that she 


MistRESS AND MAID.—Nothing would, says the Pall Mall Gazette, more tend to an 
improvement in the present, relations between ‘‘ mistress and maid,” than that the 
former should learn to ‘“ know her place’’ better than at present. With a view 
to instructing her in this, we give publicity to the following wholesome rebuke to a 
mistress, who had in an unguarded moment, suggested to a newly-engaged housemaid 
that the railway station at which she would arrive was ‘only a short walk” from the 


‘‘Madam,—i received yr letter and the characters quite safe, but when i come to 
read at the end of your sending a donkey-cart to meet mei feel horror-stricken ; it 
as entirely set me against the place, and what with the donkey-cart and the restriction 
on Dress i fear that i shall never be able to abide your rules, for i have never gone 
without rings in my ears since i was 4 year old. Difrent other little things i have 
thought it over seariously since i sent yr letter away, and when i went to Lady-—-s 
to live the coachman and groom were both sent to meet me with a splendid spring 


meet me and the under-housemaid and a cab was ordered to take our luggage. i 
never heard anythingso poverty-stricken as sending a donkey-cart, i am quite took 
against the place, and if I come i should never do myself any good, and then it 
would only be giving Mrs.——s a bad name and putting you to a great expence and 
also putting you out of the way to be changing again so soon, altho i always dress 
very neat and plain but at the same time i do not like to be under restrictions, as to 
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LITTLE CHRISTY. 


A STORY FOR BOYS. 


TuE inhabitants of the wretched alley in which he lived, called him 
*‘ Christy,’’ because he belonged to a band of street niggers. 

He was very young, being scarcely eight years old, but having a clear, 
strong voice, he got on very well with the rough men he travelled with. 
It was a wretched life to lead, to be out in all sorts of weather, and the 
cold damp winter tried him much, for Christy had scarcely a rag to cover 
him, save the thin, flimsy, gay-striped street niggers’ clothes. 

Poor boy! it was little these street-niggers gave him, although they 
gave all they could spare, and he had to undergo enough privation even 
for that. Although so very young, Christy had to bear great trials and 
affliction—the worst that could befall a little child like him :—for he had 
lost both his mother and father—he was an orphan. 

His father died first—he drank himself mad with brandy, until one 
1 day he fell down in the street, and was taken to the Workhouse quite 
dead. Poor Christy had seen the horrors of a drunkard’s life, and a| 
drunkard’s death. 

The father had only been laid in the cold ground a few days when his 
mother died also, and as Christy was jolted along in the parish mourning 
coach, to the great cemetery far away, his little heart had swollen with 
sorrow, and his tears trickled down his thin cold face. 

Christy loved his mother very devotedly, for she had been very good 
to him. She had tried to teach him what she could of God’s love to 
sinners, how Jesus had humbled himself and come down to this earth to 
die for the sins of the world, that all men might be saved, if they only 
believed in Him. Christy would sit looking at her, and loving her more 
and more as she talked to him of the bright world where Jesus was gone, 
and where he and she would follow if they only trusted in Jesus, he 
would listen until he would start up, and rush into her arms crying. 

‘‘Qh, mother, take me to Jesus, wherever He is, that I may be with Him 
and you for ever and ever.”” Then his mother would reply, ‘‘ Wait child 
a little longer, be good and truthful, and when God thinks fit He will 
send for you and take you to himself for ever.”’ 

Christy had stood over his dear mother’s grave, and his hot scalding 
tears of grief had fallen in, and been buried with her, and now he felt 
alone in the world, but he tried to call to mind all that his mother had 
told him of the good God who cared for little children. 

It was Sunday evening, the city bells were ringing for evening service, 
and if was a cold, raw, foggy evening. Well-dressed, cheerful people 
were hurrying along the streets, all seemed bent upon some object, 
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Poor Christy was shivering as he limped with naked feet along the 
cold pavements, but he thought he would see where they were all 
going. | 

He accordingly followed close behind a very well-dressed lady and 
gentleman, with books in their hands, but what they wanted to carry 
books in the street for, Christy was quite at a loss to understand, he 
however followed close behind. They soon arrived at a large building 
with a very high spire, towering up into the sky. Christy had passed it 
before, and he had heard that it was a church, but what a church meant 
he did not know, and he did not much care. 

The lady and gentleman went with many others, up a large flight of 
steps to a great door, which was standing open, and there was such 
a flood of light issuing from the interior of the building that the boy was 
almost blinded as he crept up behind them. 

No one noticed him, but there was a severe-looking little man, with a 
red collar and gold braided coat standing at the door, so Christy stood 
back in the shadow of a huge pillar, giving a sly peep from behind it, 
when he thought the severe-looking little man was not noticing him. 

At last no more people seemed to be coming, and the man had gone 
inside out of the way, so Christy crept up to the door and went just inside. 

There was a strange feeling of warmth and comfort, as his cold bare 
feet touched the matting in the church. 

He felt very happy for a minute but that was all. 

Then came such a roll like thunder from the organ, and such a burst 
of voices, that so affected him, that he put his thin, greasy hand over his 
face and sobbed aloud, while he was doing this all had ceased, and 
Christy looking up saw the stern little man close upon him, and he was 
out of the church in a minute, out on the cold steps, shrunk down behind 
one of the large pillars. How sad and lonely poor Christy felt, as the 
streets became deserted and night came on. 

The next morning was cold, raw and frosty, the church steps were 
white with hard, biting frost. A small cluster of men and children, with 
a policeman in the middle of them, are bending down looking at some- 
thing on the ground. It is poor little Christy lying with his hand 
over his face—those hands frozen with his tears. He is frozen to death. 
His troubles are over, he has at last gone to heaven, where his 
mother is, ‘‘ Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest.” 

As we feel a sympathy for little Christy, we should feel thankful that 
now in London there exists ‘‘ Homes for homeless little boys,’’ where 


they are fed, cared for, and taught the way to heaven. 
B. W. 8. 
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“DRAW UP THE BLINDS.” 


Somz people always appear to keep their blinds down, not only when 
they have good reason, for doing so, such as to hinder observation, 
preserve the furniture, keep out the heat of the sun, or even to show to 
the outside world, that they have blinds; but for no other reason it 
would seem, than to take great care of the dulness, and not allow it to be 
interfered with by the light, to such we would first address the above 
‘Draw up the blinds,’ let in the light into your dwellings and try its 
marvellous effect on your homes. If you have a plant, that you 
want to look sickly, place it in some dark cellar or cupboard, and see 
how it will pale, and fade away, for want of the chemical rays of the sun, 
which gives to its beauty, and if you want to see a sickly human plant, 
go where the windows are small and dirty, and the blinds, or apologies 
for these appendages, are always down, and you will also see it pale and 
wan, and in addition peevish, fretful and dissatisfied, it cannot be other- 
wise, for its nature demands sunlight to play about it. 

There is not the least doubt that many of the little annoyances, petty 
troubles, and unrest in domestic circles are produced by very little things, 
which have an effect on the physical frame, not the least of these is the 
want of light in the dwelling. 

Light is pure, light is free, (although some people doubted it, before 
the window tax was repealed), it gives life, and beauty, and colour, it 
leaves its impress, on the green leaves, the varied colour of the flowers, 
the rainbow tints, the cheerful eye, the ruddy beaming countenance, and 
this heaven-born blessing lies around us the same for all, to cheer, 
strengthen, and bless; therefore we say, don’t dwell in darkness, behind 
the shade of a window blind, even though it be a superb one, but 
‘Draw up the blinds,’ and you shall find this free gift, an inestimable 
prize, and the blessing it brings to the house, beyond your conception. 

Not only in our dwelling-houses, but in our mental habitations, we 
would say, ‘ Draw up the blinds,’ for there are not a few, who keep these 
blinds down. In saying this, we remember that just as some people’s 
houses, are not so well situated, for receiving the light of day, so some 
mentally, are not in favourable circumstances for receiving mental light; 
but there is some light for all, and many who could enjoy it, wo’nt 
‘Draw up the blinds,’ they live in a yellow murky sort of mental 
fogginess, or total darkness, and become stunted, shrivelled souls, not 
capable of thinking, or even acting. They have got the five windows, 
for the light to come in, but the blinds are down, and they intend to 
keep them so, perhaps fearing for the furniture inside, or afraid the 
light will reveal too much. 
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Not a few are inclined to pull down their blinds in this department, it aN 
fancying they have quite enough light: what more do they want than ee! 
their education at school has given them? just enough knowledge to 
enable them to do their daily work. Others are afraid more light will 
show up their ignorance, and so go through life in a state of dulness, at 
the same time, desiring to appear very wise. 

Some are too indolent to make the effort, to get more light, they are 
ingenious in their reasons for not deing so. How can I? What is the 
use of it? ‘People have got on very well with less light than I have,’ 
To such we say, ‘Draw up the blinds,’ from your mind; it needs light, 
and in a natural condition craves for it, light to give mental life, beauty 
and activity, to distinguish us from the beasts that perish, and to show 
we are capable of higher and better things. 

Morally too, let us draw up the blinds. How many men and women, 
who in youth would let the light of purity, and strict morality, shine in 
at the windows, now draw down the blinds, encourage the secrecy of the 
darkness, and hide what is within, which they cannot reveal, yet our 
_ || motto is applicable to such, ‘Draw up the blinds,’ darkness and death, 
_ || are in close relationship, so are light and life, sit not like some terrified 
_ || person in a haunted chamber, fearing to open the shutters lest a 
hideousness, which cannot be borne is disclosed, ’tis the darkness that 
brings these hideous spectres to view, not the light, ‘Draw up the } 
blinds,’ let the light of purity, honesty and integrity shine in, though it 
shines not on so fair a picture, as once it did, yet it may be restored | 
again, so that no more shall there be a need to draw down the blinds. ee te 

There are homes where the blinds are not down to keep out the light, a 
a dark shadow is there, which the bright sunlight does not chase away, fe ioe 
a shadow which departs not, even when the blinds are drawn up al 
again. Jf Hy a] 

There are sad hearts moving about in the busy crowd, where the blinds bey i 
are down, and clouds and darkness rest upon them. It is not easy to say 
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: to such, ‘ Draw up the blinds,’ yet there is sometimes too much attach- Ha he 
_ || ment to sorrow and sadness, until it seems to become a necessary element a 
of our nature; but this is not true; light, the light of gladness is for us, aE: as 


let us not then settle down for ever in darkness, and the shadow of death, 
forgetting there are such things as light and joy, but even here, rise and 
‘Draw up the blinds.’ 

If this were a sermon, instead of a few homely remarks, something 
might be said about a darkness deeper than all, and a light far better 
than the light of day, far better than mental or moral light, a light which 
is pure, free, and lies all about us, ready to penetrate into our being, if 
we will but have it, and ‘ Draw up the blinds.’ 
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EMIGRATION. 


By the Rev.A. STYLEMAN HERRING, B.A.,Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Clerkenwell, 
Chairman of the Emigration Society, and late Clerical Secretary of the Church 
of England Temperance Society. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 
AUSTRALIA. 





‘‘ Keep not standing, fixed and rooted. 

Briskly venture, briskly roam, 

Head and hand, wher’er thou foot it, 
And stout heart are still at home, 

In what land the sun does visit, 
Brisk are we, what’er betide ; 

To give space for wandering is it 
That the world was made so wide.” 

I purpose to divide this into two parts, the first on general topics of 
this all-important colony, and secondly make special mention of 
Victoria, Queensland and New South Wales. 

When once a place, however distant, is reached by the greatest 
wonder of the age—the electric telegraph—and when a few hours will 
take a message from dear Old England to distant Australia, we feel as 
if our dear relations and friends were much closer than heretofore—are 
quite within speaking distance. 

The discovery of gold was the making of Australia. Thither resorted 
all classes of the community. 

The noble, the young, the capitalist, the miner, and the ordinary 
labourer rushed thither, many to get, and alas, too soon, to lose their 
gettings, verifying the old proverb, ‘‘ Kasy comes, easy goes.”’ 

Many who are now at the top of the tree in Australian society com- 
menced with good principles, pluck, and discretion, and possibly without 
a handful of coppers to begin with. 

May some who read this paper, go and do so likewise, never forgetting 
‘‘To seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all things 
shall be added unto them.” 

My friends, the accounts I have received from Australia are MOST 
FAVOURABLE, but the great difficulty is to get out there. 

The Victoria Government have, I think, most inadvisedly stopped 
emigration except for cooks, nurses, and domestics, who are always 
received with open arms in all our colonies, for the best of reasons, 
because females are wanted for all purposes, I say for all purposes, as 
generally if a young woman conducts herself well, she will be sure to 
marry shortly after arrival. 

The office of the Victoria Government is 8, Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, Westminster; the South Australian Government, 37, Great 
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George Street, Westminster. Artisans, gardeners, general labourers, 
over 12 £4 each; under, £3. Queensland Government, 32, Charing 
Cross: free emigration for agriculturists: artisans pay, above 12 
£4, females £2, under 12 £2, and £1 if their occupations are suitable 
for the colony, which is very hot, and healthy for most people. 

The system of passage warrants bought by friends in the Colony of 
New South Wales, (capital Sydney) for friends in Great Britain 
is principally resorted to in this Colony, but some few agriculturists are 
sent out free. The great cry now in Sydney and Melbourne is ‘‘ more 
labourers.” The Colony of New South Wales has its office in 
8, Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster. : 

The general cost for steerage to Australia is £16, and £1. ship’s kit. 
It is at least 16,000 miles from London, and the voyage takes 80 to 100 
days. Excellent ships, (well manned and found) are continually 
going there. The young women are under an experienced matron, and 
stewardesses wait on the women and children. A school is held on each 
ship for all classes. The voyage is generally very pleasant and agreeable, 
but trying in the tropics (directly under the sun). 

Kach province has a special class of books for emigrants which will 
be forwarded on application. Messrs. Silver, agents and outfitters, 
67, Cornhill, London, have recently published a first-class book on 
Australia (price 3/6); ‘‘The Gentleman Emigrant’? by W. Stamer, Esq. 
is highly spoken of; ‘‘ Home and Homesteads in the Land of Plenty,” 
by the Rev. J. Ballentyne, is most useful for Victoria; the ‘‘ Emigration 
Commissioners’ Report’”’ (price 4d.), published by Messrs. Groombridge, 
Paternoster Row, is also worthy of consultation. 

If you really mean to emigrate, go into the matter with all your heart, 
seek the best advice and information, and never be daunted, but go in 
and win, and may God bless you spiritually, for Christ’s sake. 








THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


By Dr. ALFRED CRESPI. 


No. 5.—PRESERVED FOODS. 


THE average amount of material available for food, produced in this 
country, has for many years been largely increasing. ‘This has been in 
part due to more land being brought into cultivation, and in part to the 
|| average yield per acre becoming rapidly larger as improved methods of 
agriculture have been more generally adopted. The population has, in 
the meantime, not remained stationary, and the home supplies are now 
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quite insufficient. It has become necessary to import immense quantities 
of food from foreign countries. Some foods, such as wheat and rice, will 
keep for many years without deterioration, and are not injured by a long 
sea voyage. There are others which will not keep, unless precautions are 
taken for preventing the decomposition to which they soon become liable. 

It is of vital importance that this country should receive abundance of 
food from abroad, and as the living animals and the growing trees can 
not be imported it is necessary to do something to preserve the more 
perishable articles of food, and so to enable them to reach this country 
fresh and good. 

Fortunately for him man is not absolutely dependent on one kind of 
food. He needs variety not less than sufficiency. Whenever it can be 
obtained, cheaply and conveniently, a fair allowance of animal food is a 
general favourite; especially with men who have to labour hard. Unless 
they can obtain plenty of flesh-forming food, their health suffers, and the 
amount of work they are able to do rapidly diminishes. "When, there- 
fore, it became evident, many years ago, that the demand for meat was 
in this couutry increasing far more rapidly than the supply, and as there 
was reason to fear that, unless there was an immediate addition to the 
home produce, there would be a serious falling off in the health and 
strength of the working classes, Englishmen naturally turned their eyes 
to those fertile and fortunate parts of the world abounding in cattle, and 
began to devise plans for importing food from abroad. 

It was known that the colonies would gladly send some of their super- 
abundant meat, in return for manufactured goods: thus both the mother 
country and the colonies would be gainers by the exchange. Could not 
something be done to render the supply equal to the rapidly increasing 
home demand? 

On a small scale the preservation of food is as old as the Deluge. 
In tropical climates the heat of the sun has long been used to dry meat. 
Froissart, in his famous ‘‘ Chronicles,”’ refers to the stores of preserved 
food which the French king had prepared, in 1386, for the maintenance 
of his troops during the proposed invasion of England. 

In all parts of the world fish has been salted and dried for many 
centuries, and has in this way been admirably preserved. After all, 
something more was necessary than any plan already in use. It was 
evident that foreign supplies of food to be of real service as articles of 
general consumption would have to be preserved in such a manner that 
their flavour and nutritive value should not materially suffer. 

Finding that the health of their men suffered greatly from the constant 
use of salt junk, the naval authorities of this country offered every 
encouragement to scientific men to supply the want that was beginning 
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to be felt. The arctic expeditions also acted usefully in stimulating the 
labours of the persons who were working in this field. At first the object 
of preservers was of course not to supply the inhabitants of this country 
with fresh meat and fruits, but to meet the demands of the navy and of 
the expeditions which, in such large numbers, earlier in this century, set 
out for the polar regions. Great success was soon the reward. For.these 
purposes good preserved foods began to be abundantly supplied, many 
years ago. 

Of late however there has been marked improvement both as regards 
price and quality. To show the perfection early attained it is enough to 
mention that in 1824, Messrs. Donkin and Gamble supplied tins of 
preserved mutton to the exploring ship ‘‘Fury.”’ In the following year 
this vessel was lost, in Prince Regent’s Inlet; and the cases of meat were 
landed and left on the beach. In August, 1833, Sir John Ross found 
that the meat was as good and fresh as ever. He wrote a letter to 
Mr. Gamble, in which he mentioned that ‘‘the provisions were still in a 
perfect state of preservation, although annually exposed to a temperature 
of 92° F. below, and 80° EF. above Zero.’’ Sixteen years later, Captain 
Sir James Ross, of the ‘‘ Investigator,’’-—stopped at the same place. 
He found that ‘‘ the provisions were still in excellent condition, after 
having been upon the beach exposed to the action of the sun and all 
kinds of weather, for a period of nearly a quarter of a century.”’ 

Probably meat that has been properly preserved would keep for a 
century, and would then be as good as the day the tins were sealed up. 

It will be sufficient to mention that scores of patents have been worked 
in this country, and in the colonies. Very few comparatively have how- 
ever had any special merit. Some admirable methods are now in use 
and the success achieved is wonderful. There continues abundant room 
for improvement it is true, although some of the meat imported from 
Australia, is nearly as palatable as if it were freshly cooked. 

The meat preserver has to guard against three sources of danger—the 
decomposition of this perishable food, from the presence of moisture: or 
from the access of atmospheric air, or from exposure to a temperature 
ranging from 40° to 200° F. Meat will not necessarily be injured if two 
only of these conditions are present. 

Successful attempts have been made to preserve meat by keeping it 


dry, or by keeping it cold, or by shutting it off from atmospheric air. | 


The favourite and perhaps best process is to place the meat in a tin, the 
lid of which is then soldered on, though a pinhole is left in it. The tin 
is next placed in a bath, containing a mixture of water and chloride of 
calcium, and the temperature of the mixture is gradually raised to 
270° F. While steam is coming freely out of the vent-holes, the latter 
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is stopped with a drop of solder. As soon as the contents of the tin are 
cooked the latter is removed from the bath, and after undergoing some 
finishing processes is sent to England. 

The amount of meat received in this form is rapidly increasing. The 
value of the meat imported in 1866, was only £320. In 1870, it was 
£204,000. It is probable that in the course of this year, 1874, it will 
exceed a million. The importance of the trade is rapidly becoming 
larger, and it will ultimately be in this way that the English market will 
receive its chief supplies of foreign meat. 

The objections made to preserved meat are usually based on absurd 
prejudico and ought to be banished from the mind of any intelligent 
person. The cattle used are the finest and best, and would in this country 
be four or six times as valuable as they are in the colonies. The flavour 
of the cooked meat is only slightly inferior to that of the fresh English 
joint, while the nutritious value is not much smaller. The great 
difference in price is quite enough to make the use of preserved 
Australian mutton and beef very economical, and in moderation the latter 
do not weary the palate. Unfortunately, the retail price is rising so 
fast that the advantages which imported meat had over English meat are 
less than they were a year or two ago. 

As a wholesome article of food and an invaluable part of the dietary 
there can be no doubt that the poorer classes, at any rate, would be great 
gainers by the use of these admirably preserved meats in the place of 
the fresh joints. | 

The advantages of preserving such foods as milk for ordinary home 
consumption are certainly not great, unless it were possible to import 
large quantities of condensed milk at such a price that it would be 
cheaper than that obtainable in this country in the fresh state. This is 
not the case. Almost all descriptions of preserved foods, except meat 
and fruits, are decidedly dearer, than the fresh articles. The greater 
cost of the former is well shown in the case of preserved milk. 

The composition of average condensed and that of average new milk 
are placed side by side in the following table. The percentage propor- 
tions of the different constituents of the two are as follows: 


CONDENSED MILK. ENGLISH NEW MILK. 








Caseine : P . ’ 17 3. 64 
Butter ; ‘ ; ; 12. 50 3. 55 
Sugar ; , ; 46. 4.7 
Salts . ; ; ; 2. 50 0. 81 
Total solids . . . . 77.0 12. 7 
(fa | 87.3 
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Preserved milk is thus seen to be about three times as strong as new 
milk, but it contains ten times as much sugar. This ingredient is in such 
excess in consequence of one third of its weight of sugar being added to 
the milk before it is condensed. Perhaps three times as much water 
added to the preserved milk will make a mixture not greatly unlike new 
milk in strength and quality. Considering the retail price of the two the 
former in spite of being three times as strong as the latter cannot be 
recommended for general use on the score of economy. For certain 
culinary purposes it is occasionally a great convenience. 

Vegetable substances, especially fruits, are always in demand, as they 
are grateful to the palate and very wholesome. It has long been the 
custom to preserve them in large quantities for winter consumption. 
Many of the recipes used are defective. Air must be expelled from the 
vessel in which the preserved fruit is placed or the latter will not 
keep. 

The Society of Arts, nearly seventy years ago, gave Mr. Saddington a 
prize for his admirable and ingenious method of preserving ripe fruit 
without sugar. The fruit is to be gathered just before itis ripe. It is 
then directly to be put into clean bottles, and the latter should be filled 
up to the neck with it. The bottles are next placed in a saucepan full of 
cold water. The temperature of the water is raised to 160° F. and is to 
be kept at this for half an hour, the bottles are, in the next place, taken 
out of the saucepan and filled with boiling water, and firmly corked. 
His very simple but beautiful process is then completed. 

The object of applying heat to the fruit is not merely to expel the air 
in the bottle and in the fruit itself, but, to coagulate the vegetable 
albumen in the latter. It is often found advisable to add a little alum 
to the water which is to be poured into the bottles. The alum hardens 
the skin of the fruits, and thus renders it improbable that contact with 
boiling water will burst them. A good deal of fruit is still prepared in 
this way, and if care is taken to properly carry out the various steps, and 
if the bottles are strong enough, no plan is more generally serviceable 
and successful. 


before it is ripe, and then to pour in some boiling syrup. The latter 
should rise to within an inch of the cork. As soon as the syrup is added 
the bottle should be firmly corked, and the contents will generally keep 
for a year or more. 

Hot water without any addition is occasionally used to preserve fruit. 
The other steps in the process being precisely the same as when boiling 
syrup is used. Hot water alone will preserve the firmer fruits, such as 
damsons, very well, indeed for a few months. 





Another good way is to nearly fill bottles with fruit gathered just 
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PLAIN COOKERY. 


By A WoRKMAN’S WIFE. 


To Fry Beer-SteaKs AND Onrons.—Put a good lump of dripping in the frying. 
pan, and when quite hot lay in the steak, turn frequently to let them be nice anq 
brown, when done put them in a dish in the oven, or before the fire, have ready ag 
many onions as required, sliced thin and sprinkled with pepper and salt, put them in 
the pan, turn them about well; they should be soft and brown, when done pour over 
the steak, and serve. 


To Fry Liver anp Bacon,—Cut the liver in thin slices, wash and dry it. Have 
some slices of bacon rather fat, which fry quickly, it will yield sufficient fat to fry the 
liver, when it is done lay on the bacon, pour in the pan about half a tea cup of flour 
and water well mixed with a little pepper, no salt, a squeeze of lemon juice is a 
great improvement, pour in the dish, serve hot. 


PARSLEY AND Butter.— Wash and chop some parsley fine, mix about a table- 
spoonful of flour carefully, with a little water at a time until about a cupful, put 
in some butter, keep it stirred always one way; let it boil for a few minutes. 


Piain Baxep Pium-Puppine.—Take three quarters of a pound of flour, quarter 
of a pound of dripping, half a pound of raisins or currants, one pint of milk, a little 
ground ginger, stir it together well, put in a greased dish, bake slowly about an 
hour and a half, it is very good hot or cold. 

Potator Pupp1ine.—-Take one pound of potatoes boiled and mashed, half a pound 
of flour, a little salt, mix all well together into a stiff paste, a few raisins or currants 
and a little butter are a great improvement to it, put.in a well wetted cloth and 
boil one hour, serve with sweet sauce. 








HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE MONTH. 
Hulp. 


July was first called Quintilis by the Romans, from the Latin word 
quintique, five, because it was the fifth month in the year, before Numa 
added January and February. Notwithstanding this, it retained its 
original name until Mare Antony gave it the name of Julius (whence July) 
in honor of his friend Julius Cesar. 

The Saxons called July hen-monath, signifying leafy month, or foliage 
month; the Saxon word hen, and the German hain, meaning wood or 
trees. They also called it hey-monath, or hay month, because in July they 
generally made their hay harvest. 

This month brings summer to the full. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 





Sow a few annuals to give bloom at the end of the season. Plant crysanthemums 


in the borders, and stake at once; also plant layer-pinks, carnations and picotees. 
Train out dahlias, strike scarlet geraniums in the full sun, to be potted singly as soon 
as rooted. Part auricula and polyanthus roots. Take up summer bulbs as they 
go out of flower, and plant saffron crocus and autumn bulbs, Clip evergreen 


borders, &c. 
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The Squire and Ladies inspecting the Plants. 


THE TWO NEIGHBOURS. 


By Mrs. H. B. PAvLL, Author of “Trevor Court,” &e. &e. 
Chapter Cighth. 
PREPARING FOR THE FLOWER SHOW. 


GroRGE Ray had been looking forward with great eager- 
ness to the Saturday on which John missed the sovereign. 


believe that he had brought the correct change, yet the boy 
did not feel quite easy in his mind on the subject. 


Simpson had been in the counting-house when he brought 
back the change of the £5 note, and if he heard that a sove- 
reign was missing he would be sure to think George had 
lost it, or perhaps taken it. 

Poor George! he entered the cottage where his aunt Mary 








noticed in a moment. ‘‘ Why, George, you are late,” she 


Although the foreman had spoken kindly and appeared to 


John Ward might mention it to some of the men, besides 


was preparing the dinner, with a cloud on his face which she 
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exclaimed, as the boy threw himself in a chair as if the walk 
home had tired him. 

‘Yes, aunt, I know I’m late,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve come along 
slowly ; where’s uncle ?”’ 

‘Gone up to Saunders to borrow the donkey cart,” she re- || J 
plied ‘‘ he’s been home this half-hour, as busy as possible || J 
getting the plants and flowers together to take up to the 
Hall this afternoon, He wondered you were not here to 
help him.” 

George sat silently watching his aunt for a few moments 
as her busy hands arranged the dinner table, then suddenly 
he started up and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh Aunt Mary, I'll tell you 
all about it. I’ve been looking forward to this afternoon so 
much, and now something’s happened to make me seem 
not to care. Mr. Ward sent me this morning to change a £5 
note, and afterwards he called me in to say he missed a sove- 
reign from the money Mr. Horne left with him to pay the 
men, and asked me if I had lost a sovereign and was afraid 
to tell—Oh Aunt Mary, you know I shouldn’t hide it if I had 
lost it, and I’m so afraid he’ll speak about it to the men, and 
they’ll think I’ve stolen it, and call me a thief.’ And poor 
George, as he said this, could scarcely keep back the 
tears. 

The boy had spoken rapidly, and as Mary listened, she 
paused in her work and looked at him with a face flushed and 
{ full of pain. Not for a moment did she doubt the boy’s honesty 
and truthfulness. Her father had brought up his children in 
habits of strict integrity, and taught them always to speak 
the truth. George’s father was her eldest brother, and she 
felt how impossible it was for the son of such a father to 
‘depart from the training” he had received, yet she could 
not help saying, in a kind but earnest voice, 

‘You are quite, quite sure you told Mr. Ward the truth, 
George ?” 

‘Indeed I am, aunt ; if I’d lost the sovereign I would have 
said so, and you know I wouldn’t take it. Besides, I counted 
the change before I laid it on his desk, and I’m certain there 
were four sovereigns and two halves I wouldn’t mind, for 
I don’t think Mr. Ward suspects me—he said so, and spoke 
very kindly—but I’m afraid of the men knowing it.” 
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“Did Mr. Ward count the change, George, when you laid it 
on the desk ? ” 

“No, aunt, he was so busy with Simpson looking over 
Mason’s account, which he said was in a muddle. And it’s 
that makes me afraid, for if he speaks of it to the men 
Simpson will be sure to blame me, because he saw me bring 
in the change.” 

Mary Allen’s thoughts flew quickly while George was 
speaking, and as her knowledge of John Ward’s character 
and disposition returned to her memory, she was encouraged 
to feel sure he would not say one word to injure the boy; 
her face brightened up, and she said in a cheerful voice, 

“Come, come, George, don’t be down hearted; I am quite 
sure by what you tell me that Mr. Ward believes you to be 
honest and true, and you may depend upon it he will not say 
a word to any body that would injure your character, so 
now cheer up. Here come the children from the field, and 
I think I hear your uncle’s footstep—we must have dinner 
directly he comes in, for there’s plenty to do this 
afternoon,’’ 

George started up at the cheering words, and when Ned 
Allen entered he was busily engaged in placing his little 
cousins at the table, and helping his aunt in every way in his 
power. Whata pleasant afternoon that was—all the contribu- 
tors to the Flower Show from the cottages gave up their 
treasures with confidence to the care of Ned Allen, and stood 
round him and George, as they placed them carefully in the 
donkey cart. There was quite a little crowd in front of 
No. 9, and plenty of lookers on from the gardens near—in- 
deed such a state of excitement had not been known at 
Wilton Cottages before. 

George accompanied his uncle to Wilton Hall, and made 
himself very useful in helping to place the cherished flowers 
and plants in sheltered spots, in or outside the conservatory, 
in readiness for the Flower Show on the following Tuesday. 

Squire Wilton and the ladies came out of the houses more 
than once to see how they got on, and to admire the plants, 
which were all ticketed with the names and addresses of 
those who had reared them. 

The donkey cart had three journeys from the cottages to 
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the Hall, and the afternoon was rather. hot, but Jemmy, the 
donkey, did his work well. He seemed to like it on the whole, 
for after his second journey he was taken out of the cart and 
provided with a feed of thistles and corn such as he had 
perhaps never before in his life enjoyed. 

George and his uncle were not forgotten, and the unhappy 
thoughts of the boy seemed to be completely set aside by his 
interest in the Flower Show. 

‘‘Jemmy’s had a hard day’s work, Saunders,” said Ned 
Allen, as he took the donkey and cart home to their owner, 
‘but he’s been well fed up at the Hall, I can tell you.” 

‘Oh, Jemmy can do no end of work, Ned, when he’s 
kindly treated, and won’t he enjoy his rest day to-morrow, 
especially after such a dinner as George tells me he’s had.” 

Saunders, one of the oldest inhabitants of the cottages, was 
among those who remember that the command “ to do no 
manner of work”’ on the Sabbath extended to ‘the cattle 
and the stranger that is within thy gate,” and therefore 
Jemmy, on a Sunday, enjoyed the happy day’s rest as well as 
his master. 

Susan Ward, as we know, sat working on that Saturday 
evening, and thinking of nuthing but the finery which was 
to be worn at the Flower Show. She had got over for a time 
her trouble about the sovereign and the traveller’s 
demand for payment. | 

She had looked out once or twice during the afternoon, 
when she heard the cheers with which Jemmy was honoured 
as he started to the Hall with his precious freight. __ 

And she heard the conversation between Ned Allen and 
Saunders, but she did not show herself. 

In spite, however, of her hopes of looking smart on the 
day so near at hand, the affair of the sovereign still made her 
uncomfortable. Not only was she puzzled to understand 
John’s seeming ignorance of its loss, but she wondered how 
he had managed to pay the men and himself too; had she 
known that George Ray and Mary Allen knew more about 
it than herself, or that her sinful act was likely to injure 
the boy, she certainly would not have looked forward to 
Tuesday with so much pleasure. 


(To be continued.) 
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ANGER. 


‘‘GETTING angry never does any good; it always does harm. The 
generous-hearted may compassionate and pity, but they never descend so 
low as to get mad. Anger debases always, unless there is strength of 
character enough to concealit; but the misfortune is, the weakest-minded 
are the most passionate. Ifa man ever feels himself utterly contemptible, 
it is when he has been allowed to give expression to his feelings in the 
excitement of passion in the presence of ladies and gentlemen; there is 
a self-inflicted punishment, almost greater than he can bear, and gladly 
would he hide himself in an auger-hole, if possible, or slide away into 
the darkest corner. Ifyou want to ‘‘heap coals of fire ” on the inner 
heart of one who is in a towering passion, and is expressing it in words, 
just simply say nothing—do nothing; only look at him in silence, and it 
will almost kill him, for he has a consciousness of the fact that every one 
who has heard him despises him. No one can ever feel at home with a 
churlish, crusty, ill-natured person, for there is no reliance to be placed 
on his moods; he may be in the best possible humour one instant, and 
the next be literally raving. There is an instinctive aversion against 
having anything todo with passionate people; it is unpleasant to have 
any business engagements with them. We patronize the cheerful, the 
good-hearted man—the man who is willing to accommodate, and is ever 
ready to doa goodturn. Ina business point of view, the touchy man is 
always ata disadvantage; passionateness does not invite custom, pays no 
debts, makes creditors more exacting and less willing to wait. Ifyou 
must be angry, simply keep your mouth shut; you will be thankful for it 
half an hour later, and you will certainly feel yourself to be that much 
more of a man.”’ 





—— 


THE DEW IS ON THE FLOWER. 


The dew is on the flower, 
And perfume is in the breeze, 
And merry birds are warbling 
’ Mid the branches of the trees ; 
The owl in solemn silence 
Is perched upon a bough, 
And stars have lost the gleaming 
That graced each queenly brow. 
The daisies all awaking, 
With perfume charm the vale, 
While larks in early morning 
Pipe music o’er the dale; 
The buds with opening petals 
Are wooed with orient beams, 
And sunlight, brilliant flashing, 
Makes diamonds on the streams ; 
The tuned bells are chiming, 
To woo the matin prayer, 
And glowing cheeks are kissing 
The fresh and bracing air ; 
But oh, this scene so golden, 
Brings to my lips no smile ; 
My heart with sorrow burden’d, 
Dwells on a barren isle. 
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DEPENDENCE—A PARABLE. 


Not long since, in a certain grove consisting of various kinds of 
trees, it so happened that a dispute arose between Messrs. LEAVEs and 
Buiossoms, on the one side, and Messrs. Trunk and Roots, on the other. 
It was a beautiful June day, and the trees had recently put forth their 
leaves and flowers. Their fresh glossiness, the beauty of their colours, 
and the fragrant odour with which they perfumed the air around, made 
them vain, stuck-up, and exulting in their trim array, and they began to 
look down with contempt upon their neighbours, Messrs. Trunk and 
Roots, and addressed to them the following speech : 

‘‘ How intolerable it is that we should be doomed to keep company 
with such low and vulgar associates. What bores they are, and what a 
grand mistake Nature made in bringing the most beautiful and delicate 
of her children, like us, into such close contact with the most foul and 
offensive! You never enjoy the glorious sun, the light of day, in your 
subterranean retreat; your companions are only loathsome worms; you 
drink in with your thousand mouths the rank moisture of the ground; 
you feed greedily from the offal of creation. But we are gay and happy 
children of light. The brilliant sun cherishes us as his peculiar favorites. 
He covers us with a coat of many colours. The gentle breezes fly to us 
from all parts of heaven, to borrow a portion of our sweetness, and bear 
away to other lands the spoils, without ever diminishing our supply. 
And myriads of gay-coated insects flutter about us and sip honey from 
our cups of silver andgold. Our drink is not the gross fluids which 
support your coarse life. Ours is the delicate dew of heaven, doubly 
distilled by the hands of Night, or the fine showers poured from the 
clouds on our unexpecting surfaces.”’ 

All the time this little speech was being made, the little worms were 
busily at work upon the roots, and the process of decay was gradually 
going on. Soon the leaves shrivelled and the flowers withered and 
dropped off, and nothing but a dead stalk remained to cumber the ground. 

Seeing this, some of the neighbouring trees called a meeting and 
considered the matter, and Mr. Tim Srroneroor was chosen by the 
meeting to reply to the speech of Messrs. Leaves and Buossoms, and to 
hurl back reproaches upon their associates : 

‘¢Qh, you proud, good-for-nothing stuck-up leaves and flowers! we 
have no need of you. Nature must have been merely indulging her 
caprice when she hung such a puny and speckled robe upon our giant 
limbs. We must dig and delve, forsooth, that you idlers may sit up aloft 
and play with the zephyrs, while we are busy in the ground, exercising 
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our strong sinews, day and night, extracting from the rank moisture and 
offensive odours of the earth the aliment which is needed to support life. 
You are robed in your holiday suit, and dance with every breeze, and 
woo every roving tenant of the air to sing you a love-song, while you 
ropay him with fragrance. What good do you do, you painted, perfumed 
and stuck-up aristocrats? Must we for ever toil and delve, without 
cessation, that you may live in pride and luxury, and “‘look so fine and 
smell so sweet? Would that the wrath of heaven might attack you 
with blight, withhold the moisture which supports your vain life, and | 
send its devouring armies of caterpillars to gnaw upon your beauty and 
destroy your gorgeous array.” 

No sooner was this foolish speech nttered than the work of destruction 
rapidly commenced. Messrs. Leaves and Biossoms opened their mouths, 
but no dews distilled into them. The caterpillar and his host went 
‘marching on ”’ with their ravages, the beauty and the pride of the trees 
were gone, and without their life could not long continue; and Messrs. 
Leaves and Brossoms at last were taught that they were not the only 
members essential to the life and health of the children of the forest. 


MORAL. 


‘“ No thoughts oppress and storms appal, 
For union is still the strength of all; 
And we feel no want while we share 
The common gift of the vital air, 
And diffuse as we gather from dew, cloud and sun, 
Their universal benison. 
Cherish, O beloved, such thoughts as these, 
And a lesson learn from the growing trees. 


And yet return, O erring brother, 

To cheer the heart of thy weeping mother— 
The mother that on thy birth-morn smiled 
With a blessing for thee, her favourite child ; 
Withdraw thy heart from its selfish shrine, 
And its depths shall expand with a joy divine, 
And its withered and broken chords shall be 
Reattuned to the sweetest harmony. 

In ours thy holy mission know: 

For in blessing we bless, and we live to Grow.” 





USEFUL ADVICE TO BOYS. 


To throw stones.—Fold each one carefully in a feather bed, and give good notice to 
all the neighbourhood when you are going to pitch. ; é' 

To carry gunpowder in the pocket.—Soak it well in cold water, then wrap it up in a 
cover of oiled silk. 
To slide down the banisters.—Let a surgeon sit upon the lowest stair. 
pailful of poultice in each of your hands, as you may need it. 

To cure creaky boots.—Wear them always in going to the cake pantry. 
To be polite to sisters.—Get their big brothers to introduce you to them.—HEArtTH 
AND Home. 


Also carry a 
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MY BANK HOLIDAY, 


AND HOW I SPENT IT. 
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Battle Abbey, Sussex. Built 1067. 


Avaitine ourselves of the 6.10 train to Hastings, we started on 
Saturday evening to that delightful and romantic place, and arrived there 
about 8.30, when having walked along the shore, we already felt the 
invigorating effect of the sea breezes; recollecting the words of Byron, 
who, regarding the Ocean as the emblem of Eternity, says— 


‘‘ Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow; 
Such as Creation’s dawn beheld, 
So roll’st thou now.” 


The golden rays of the setting sun expanded the thought, when we 
reflected that he was but setting to rise again with renewed splendour. 
We retired early to rest. 

The morrow being Sunday we were up betimes, and regaled ourselves 
by inhaling the morning air from the West Cliff in view of the Castle— 
resting, as it were, on a sea of glass. 


Having breakfasted, and being of the number of those who do not 
forsake ‘‘the assembling of ourselves together’’ on the Lord’s Day, we 
repaired to the venerable Church of All Saints, which has been recently 
restored. 

The scenery here, though less attractive than many other parts, would 
furnish materials for the pencil of a Poussin, Lee, or Rosa. The church 
is picturesquely placed on the hill side, and was erected about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. It is built of flint and stone, and 
consists of a chancel, north and south aisles, nave, and west tower, 
73 feet high. In the belfry is a ring of four bells, recast in 1615. 
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the church, but were formerly placed in the belfry. 


This is a belfry that is free 
For all those that civil be; 

And if you please to chime or ring, 
It is a very pleasant thing. 


There is no music played or sung, 
Like unto bells, when they’re well rung. 
Then ring your bells well, if you can; 
Silence is best for every man. 
But if you ring in spur or hat, 
Sixpence you pay—be sure of that; 
And if a bell you overthrow, 
Pray pay a groat before you go.—1756. 


In the churchyard lies George Mogridge, well known to our readers as 
‘Old Humphrey,’’ a very excellent writer for the Religious Tract Society. 
He died at Hastings, Nov. 2nd, 1854. To show that great and good men 
are not easily forgotten, we copied his epitaph, which speaks for itself. 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
GEORGE MOGRIDGE, Esq., of Kingsland, London, 
Better known in numerous works as ‘OLD HUMPHREY.’ 
In his Writings 
He sought the honour of God and the 
highest happiness of mankind; 
In his Life 
He adorned the doctrines of the gospel; 
In his Death 
He rejoiced in the hope of the glory of God through 
the merits of Jesus Christ his Saviour. 


Cheerful he passed his days below, 
Though thorny paths his feet had trod’; 
For he hath found in every woe 
The mingled mercies of his God. 
And they sustained him in his fears, 
In youth, in manhood, and in years.—OLD HUMPHREY. 


He died at Hastings, Nov. 2, 1854, aged 67. 
The Committee of the Religious Tract Society have 
caused this stone to be erected to mark their high 
esteem of his character and works. 


And is it so?—we thought—does our dear old friend rest quietly in 
this romantic spot? His grave, placed on a gentle slope, inclining 
towards the skies, is a fit emblem of Old Humphrey himself—of one who 
by his writings not only took a heavenward flight, but caused many a 
weary wanderer to look up to his everlasting home,—and be comforted. 

We then visited St. Cremenr’s CourcH, which ranks next to ALL 
Saints. It was erected in 1286, and rebuilt after 1378; it consists of a 
nave with side aisles, a chancel, north and south porches, and a square 
embattled tower, with a belfry containing a ring of six bells. In the 
eastern side is a window by Gibbs to the memory of the late rector; and 
& similar memorial in the north aisle to Lord Chewton, who fell in the 
Crimean war. 

At the time of our visit the Church was being restored—so we availed 
ourselves of visiting Trinity Church in the evening, and heard an excellent 
sermon, walking home by the sea shore. 
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We copied the following quaint lines, which are now in the entrance of 
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| lion of Battle is its Abbey, dedicated to St. Martin. Although 800 years 
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The following day, ‘‘up in the morning early,”"—we wended our way 
to Rocx-a-Norze—and there, under the cliffs, plunged into the mighty 
expanse of waters, exclaiming with the poet 


‘‘ And I have loved thee, Ocean ! 
And my delight has been 
To be borne upon thy billows onwards.” 


Thus invigorated we regained the West Cliff, and inspected Hastings 
CAsTLE, which from its historical reminiscences is well worth a visit. 

We then retraced our steps by the Old London Road, and dropped into 
the VatitEy of Eccorespourne—a delightful rural retreat—where we 
recollect, many years anent, making one of a delightful gipsy party. 

We next glided into Farruiaut GiEn, and gazed upon its sylvan 
beauty, where— 





Melodious waters, to whose falls 

Harmonious, birds sing madrigals, — 
the luxuriance of the surrounding scenery, and the lull of the distant 
ocean—all combine to render this a most enchanting spot. 

Continuing our course for a short distance we reached the Drippine 
WELL, a small streamlet, to which access is gained by a rude flight of 
steps. Thence on to the Lovers’ Szart, listened to the legend connected 
therewith and proceeded homeward by the Mill, from which place the 
prospect is truly delightful. 

Having returned to dine, and having the afternoon to spare, we took 
train to BarrLte AbBEy, arrived there in about twenty minutes, and 
gazed upon its grand surroundings. The country here has a more placid 
and even aspect than at Hastings; and, with Hurstmonceux Castle in the 
distance, seems reposing in peaceful grandeur, indeed to the contem- 
plative tourist and lover of history, there is no spot more interesting 
than Batttz. It is about seven miles from Hastings, on the South- 
Eastern line of railway. The town consists principally of one street 
built along the valley, extending from north-west to south-east. The 


have passed away since its erection it is still a magnificent structure, in 
an excellent state of preservation, and is, we were informed, open to the 
public, free on Tuesdays only, so that we were only able to view the 
exterior, but trust through the kindness of Sir John Lubbock and his 
friends (who we hope will extend our Bank Holiday to two days) that 
we shall be able to view the magnificent interior on the occasion of our 
next visit. 

We returned to Hastings with a friend—who was, like Dr. Syntax 
and ourselves, ‘‘in search of the picturesque,’’ and journeyed to London 
together, and parted ‘‘ pleased with each other, and ourselves,” delighted 
and instructed by all we had seen and heard. GzorGE RyMEr. 
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"THE DIVISION OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURES. 


articular manufactures. 


sidered as making 4,800 pins a day. 


unimproved state in all countries compared with manufactures. 


the greatest. 


observe everything. 


ranks of the people. 
——— 








«The greatest improvements in the productive powers of labour, and the 
reater part of the skill with which it is anywhere directed, or applied, seem 
to have been the effects of the division of labour; which cffects in the business 
of society will be better understood by considering how they operate in some 


It is commonly supposed that the division of labour is carried furthest in 
some trifling manufactures, which is an error, probably founded upon this 
circumstance; that the number of workmen in every branch of these 
manufactures being small, may be collected in the same factory, and placed at 
once under the view of the spectator; whereas in those manufactures which 
supply the great want of the people, we can seldom see at once more than 
those employed in one single branch; therefore the division may be greater, 
but not so obvious. A person unacquainted with the business of pin-making, 
could scarcely make a single pin a day, but by dividing the business into 
various branches, which are now distinct trades, each person may be con- 


; Agriculture does not admit of so many sub-divisions of labour as 
|| manufactures; the different costs of labour in the former returning with 
seasons, nO man can be constantly employed in any one of them; hence its 


The increase in the quantity of work which in consequence of the division 
|| of labour the same number of people are capable of performing, is owing to— 
: 1.—The increase of dexterity in every particular workman, by reducing 
every man’s business to one single operation, and by making this operation 
|| the sole employment of. lis life. A common smith, unaccustomed to making 
|| nails, cannot make more than two or three hundred nailsin aday; whereas lads 
|| under 18 years of age, who never exercised any other trade but that of making 
‘|| nails, can make 2,300 nails inaday; neither is this one of the simplest 
|| operations, and of course not one where the dexterity of the workman is 


2.—To the saving of the time which is commonly lost in passing from one 
|| species of work to another. Itis impossible to pass very quickly from one 
| kind of work to another. A man commonly saunters a little in turning his 
|| hand from one employment to another; and when he first begins the new 
|| work, it is seldom with spirit: hence the habit of indolent, careless application 
|| acquired by many country workmen, who are obliged to change their tools and 
|| work every half-hour. 
| 3.—Labour is much abridged by the application of proper machinery. 
The invention of those machines by which labour is so much facilitated and 
abridged, seems to have been owing to the division of labour; for men are 
|| likely to discover the readier methods of attaining any object, when their 
|| whole attention is directed towards that single object. It is natural also, that 
out of many workmen employed in each branch of labour, some one or other 
should find the readiest method of performing their own particular work. It 
|| 18 a fact, that a great part of the machines in those manufactures in which 
labour is most sub-divided, were the inventions of common workmen. In 
sveam engines one of the greatest improvements was discovered by a boy who 
wanted to save his labour. Many improvements in machinery have been 
made by the ingenuity of the makers of machines; and not a few by 
philosophers or men of speculation, whose trade is not to do anything but to 
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It is the greatest multiplication of the production of the different arts, in 
consequence of the division of labour, which occasions in a well regulated 
Society that opulence which extends itself in some measure to the lowest 
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Observe the accommodation of the artificer, or day labourer, in a@ Civilized 
and thriving state, and you will perceive that the number of people employed 
in procuring him accommodation exceeds all computation. What a variety of 
labour is necessary to produce the tools of the meanest workman! We might 
examine his dress or furniture; reflect on the different hands employed in 
preparing his bread, the window which lets in the light, and keeps out the 
wind and the rain; and it will appear that without the assistance of many 
thousands, the humblest person in a civilized country would not be 
accommodated in what is called an easy and simple manner.” 








THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


By Dr. ALFRED CRESPI. 


No. 6—BEVERAGES. 


Ir is not easy to ascertain the exact amount of water in the healthy 
human body. The amount varies considerably from hour to hour, but 
probably on the average forms about eighty-seven per cent. of its entire 
weight. Water forms a large portion of the diet. Unmixed with solids 
it is taken to the extent of three or even four pintsaday. It 1s also 
invariably combined with every article of solid food, eaten in the same 
time, and which might appear to a person ignorant of its real nature to 
be perfectly dry. ‘Thus, besides what are obviously the fluid portions of 
the diet, and which are represented by the water, tea, coffee and beer 
daily consumed, there are as many as sixty or even seventy parts of 
water per cent. in such foods as meat and potatoes. The importance 
of studying the question of beverages is consequently undeniably great. 

Water serves many purposes in the animal economy, and is combined 
with every organ and tissue. It also forms the basis of every beverage. 
It is in addition of immense importance for household uses. "Wherever 
there is any deficiency in the supply, it is the duty of every householder 
to ascertain whether the regular supply of pure water to his own family 
devolves on private individuals, or on the community of which he forms 
a member. When on the former, no pains should be spared by the heads 
of families to find out how to obtain abundance of really wholesome water, 
and when on the latter, it is the bounden duty of some one, in every 
district, to see that there is no negligence. The responsibility is far too 
serious, the penalty of neglect too terrible, to render any excuse 
admissible, and the difficulty must be boldly faced and overcome. 
A flimsy excuse may be held sufficient by some persons to justify a 
tenant or a borough in doing nothing, or may appear to prove clearly 
that the fault rests with a third party; the public health however will 
speedily suffer unless pure water is always obtainable. For domestic 
purposes the supply should be abundant. Though some impurities may 
be present, no objection need be taken to it if it is free from an 
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unsavoury odour. Water for washing ought not to be hard: if itis, very 
much more soap is necessary, and even then it does not cleanse so well as 
if it had been originally moderately soft. When the water supplied is 
hard, it is usually an economical proceeding to collect the rain which falls 
on the house. Though a moderate outlay may be necessary at first 
to improve the quality of the water supply, it is soon found that the 
benefit and comfort pay ten times over for the expenditure. The question 
of questions is, however, the supply required for culinary purposes, and 
first, because impure drinking water often conveys the germs of disease, 
sometimes of a fatal character; secondly, because though it may not chance 
to be the vehicle through which fever and cholera germs reach the body, it 
may contain mineral constituents which are deleterious. In the rural 
districts many householders are solely responsible for their own water 
supply. In towns matters are different. In the former, water is generally 
obtained from wells or pools, in the latter it is supplied by the proper 
authorities to nearly all the houses, and if the public authorities neglect 
their duty the householder has no direct and immediate remedy. 

Water for culinary purposes should not be obtained from a populous 
nor from a low lying district. It should be pure and abundant, and care 
should be taken to keep it pure while on its way from the place where it 


is collected to the consumer. When obtained by individuals for their } 


own households it should never be drawn from surface wells of small 
depth, and exposed to contamination. The well should be deep, and 
should be invariably kept covered. It should not be sunk in ground 
saturated with sewage matter, and the shaft of the well should be care- 
fully cut off from any communication with drains. Well water in towns 
is generally unwholesome, and when other supplies are available, ought 
not to be used for drinking purposes. Heat will purify water. Though 
not very palatable, water that has been boiled is often safe, when 
unboiled it would be injurious. The advantage of filtering water is that 
impurities suspended in it are removed. The more noxious matters, 
which are dissolved, are not removed by filtration. Any fluid which 
after it has been standing for twenty-four hours has an unpleasant smell, 
can hardly be taken with impunity by any one who is desirous of 
preserving his health, and of only drinking pure water. A simple 
though not very accurate test of the purity of water, is to add to a 
small quantity of it, placed in a long, white narrow bottle or wine glass, 
a drop of permanganate of potash. If the water is free from decom- 
posing matters it will become slightly pink, and on the addition of two 
or three more drops it will become of a decidedly pink colour; but, if 
there is present a considerable quantity of organic matter, capable of 


being oxidised, a large amount of the test fluid, perhaps a couple of 
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teaspoonfuls, may have to be added before the water assumes a decided 
pink colour. A very little care will enable any person to try the aboye 
rough test, and to form an opinion as to the purity of the water supply he 
aud his family receive. 

Four or five fluids are at the present time largely consumed in different 
parts of the world, by all classes. These beverages are tea, coffee, cocoa, 
Paraguay tea, and Guarana cocoa. Cocoa contains an alkaloid called 
theobromine, the homologue of the theine or caffeine contained in the 
other four substances. It is this alkaloid which is the stimulating com- 
pound for which these beverages are taken in such immense quantities, 
The nutritious properties of tea and coffee are so small as to be absolutely 
unworthy of consideration. Unless sugar and milk are added to then, it 
is not certain that they have any alimentary value. They are not, how- 
ever, useless, and the universal craving for them is the surest proof that 
the human body feels that they are of considerable service. Their 
physiological action is still almost unknown. It appears probable that 
these fluids stimulate the nervous system and diminish waste of tissue, 
and so enable food to go farther. It is said that with a certain 
allowance of food, and a liberal supply of tea and coffee, a much larger 
amount of physical exertion is possible than when these beverages are 
omitted from the dietary, and much more food is given. There can 
be no doubt that tea and coffee are of great service. Marked benefit 
often follows a cup of coffee or tea when the body has been under- 
going great exertion. At the same time, these fluids ought not to be 
taken very hot, nor should they be swallowed in excess, nor, lastly, 
should they be drunk largely at a late hour of the evening, as coffee 
more especially seriously interferes with sleep. The chief action of tea 
is due to the theine present, of which there is three per cent. In coffee 
there is about two per cent. of caffeine, and in cocoa there is the same 
proportion. Cocoa also contains a large per centage of fat, amounting 
to half its weight. A good deal remains to be learnt of the functions of 
these important beverages, though it is clear that taken with due caution 
they generally are of marked service. 

Milk is a beverage much used in this country. In some parts of the 
continent it is one of the principal articles of food. Admirable as it is both 
as food and drink, it is not a cheap beverage in England. In those families 
in which money is not a matter of importance, nothing better could be 
drunk than milk, especially by children. The peculiar advantages of 
milk are that while it is a capital and wholesome beverage, it supplies 
the body with large quantities of food, and this food comprises all the 
ingredients required to make up a perfect dietary. For example, milk 
contains eighty-seven per cent. of water, and thirteen per cent. of solid 
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matters. This is exactly the proportion which the fluids of the body 
pear to the solids. The solids in milk consist of four parts of caseine, 
which is an admirable structural food, and builds up the muscles of the 
body; of eight parts of sugar and fat, which afford plenty of heat-giving 
material, and of three quarters of a part of mineral substances. Milk is 
the most perfect of all foods, and will support life with the greatest ease. 
For the first eight or ten months it ought to be the whole of the infant’s 
food, and for the first six or seven years of life it should form a large 
part of the dietary. In many cases of illness it is the only food which can 
be retained by the stomach. Even the strongest and healthiest man 
need not despise a pint or two of ita day. Where economy is important 
it is not cheap, and in that case its place should be supplied with bread 
and butter or lard. It is not at all unusual to hear persons reasonably 
complain of the great expense of living on milk, but these persons will 
sometimes not hesitate to spend large sums in purchasing foods far less nu- 
tritious, but which they choese to think more nourishing and agreeable. 

The last class of beverages is the alcoholic. These drinks may roughly 
be said to consist of two parts—alcohol, and various saccharine, vegetable, 
and mineral matters. Alcohol itself is, in greater or less quantity, present 
in all intoxicating fluids, and ranges from one to sixty per cent. The 
value of alcohol as a nutrient is remarkably small; indeed it is not certain 
that ithas any at all. The nutritious properties of alcoholic beverages vary 
considerably, though they are never really large. They are derived not 
from the alcohol, but from the vegetable constituents. Strong wines and 
spirits are practically valueless as food; but fermented liquors, such as 
beer and cider, contain a very small amount of structural food, and 
rather more heat-giving material. Laying on one side the danger of 
subsequent intemperance, dismissing too from the mind the certainty that 
alcoholic beverages are always adulterated, and sometimes dangerously 
so, it is well known that even the best ale falls far short of milk, as 
far as their respective nutritive properties go, while wine and spirits are, 
in some instances, three or four hundred times as dear as milk, when 
the alimentary values of the two are compared. In small quantities 
alcoholic fluids act in much the same way as tea, stimulate the 
nervous system, and retard the waste of tissue. Unlike tea, the moment 
that strict moderation is passed they begin to cause active disturbance of 
the system, and under all circumstances are far dearer and less useful 
than tea and coffee. There is no doubt that intoxicating beverages are 
extravagantly expensive and highly dangerous. As therefore they have 
very little value as food, they might with great propriety be banished 
from all dietaries, and their place could advantageously be supplied with 
milk or cocoa. 
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PLAIN COOKERY. 


By A WoRKMAN’S WIFE. 


Beer Tea.—Take half a pound of lean beef, one pint of cold water, one clove, a few 
whole peppercorns, alittle salt, and let it gradually come to a boil, and simmer for 
twenty minutes or half an hour; take a teacupful with a bit of dry toast, it will be 
found good for delicate people. 


Mutton CustTaRD, FoR Bowrnt COMPLAINTS OR CONSUMPTIVE CASES.—Take 
about two ounces of fresh mutton suet shred fine, a little cinnamon or nutmeg, and 
boil in about one pint and a half of milk; let it stand by the side of the fire till scum 
arise, which take off; half a teacupful cold or the chill off, as preferred, three times 
a day until cured. 


STEWED Musnurooms.—Take the skin off and clean the stalks, put them in 
a saucepan, sprinkle some salt on them, put them on a slow fire or on the side to 
draw the juice, then put a little milk as much as you require liquor; let them simmer 
for half an hour, and thicken with a little flour and butter, adding pepper and a 
little nutmeg. 


A Nick Way To Dress Cotp Meat.—Take pieces of cold meat, put in a pie 
dish with pepper, salt, sliced onion or shalot, a little gravy or water; boil some 
potatoes, mash them, fill the dish up with them, pat them over the top to look like a 
crust ; put in a Dutch oven or any other, and when brown on all sides it will be found 
sufficiently done and very nice. 








— 


HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE MONTH. 
August. 


AUGUST was originally called by the Romans, sewtilis, a sixth, because it 
was the sixth in the Alban Calendar, but Numa made it the eighth, and as 
a tribute to Augustus Cesar, who had celebrated three triumphs during 
this month, and given the Empire rest from her civil discords, the name 
was changed to Augustus, which we call August. This month was 
dedicated by the Romans to Ceres, the goddess of corn and harvest. 

The Saxons called it Wead-Monath—wead signifying a covering or 
garment, thus expressing the beauteous clothing of the ground in harvest. 

In drawings of a very remote period, August is represented by a carter 
drawing a loaded wain. The more classical pictures of the present day 
represent August under the likeness of a beautiful female, of majestic 
stature, crowned with ears of corn, and having her hand filled with them. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Strike verbenas, petunias, geraniums, and fuchsias. Calceolarias should not be 
struck till next month. 

Sow hardy perennials and biennials for next season’s blooming ; those fit for plant- 
ing out, plant where they are to remain. Put stakes to chrysanthemums before their 
heads get heavy. Plant out pinks and carnations in well manured soil. Water 
chrysanthemums with occasional doses of strong liquid manure. 

Almost every kind of herbaceous plants and evergreen shrubs may now be 
propagated. 
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The Distribution of the Prizes. 


THE TWO NEIGHBOURS. 
By Mrs. H. B. PAuLL, Author of “Trevor Court,” &e. &e. 


Chapter inth. 
THE COTTAGERS’ FLOWER SHOW. 


Hap the inhabitants of the little village, been able to 
choose their own weather, they could not have selected a 
more bright and beautiful day, than the one which was fixed 
for the Flower Show, proved to be. 

The gentry from a distance of many miles drove to the 
Squire’s beautiful grounds. Tents and platforms had been 
erected, and the simple efforts of the rural inhabitants in 
flower training, were arranged with taste and harmony by the 
Squire’s gardeners, Ned Allen amongst them. 

The prizes had been awarded by competent judges from 
very and Mary Allen’s beautiful Camellia stood first on 
he list. 
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The price of admission till one o’clock was made high for 
those that could afford it, to add to the funds of the society, 
and a large number of the best families in the neighbourhood 
were present, all anxious to support the Squire, and encourage 
the villagers in this pleasant undertaking. 

The workmen and labourers of the towns and villages 
near, also obtained a holiday, and at Millwood the shops were 
closed and all business suspended on this joyous summer day. 

After one o’clock the visitors were admitted for sixpence, 
and children at half-price. At three the prizes were to be 
given, and it seemed as if the whole population of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood had assembled to witness the honours 
conferred on industry and a love of flowers. 

On a raised platform covered with red baize, and sheltered 
by the broad spreading trees of the park, sat the Squire and 
the judges, with several neighbouring clergymen. This plat- 
form was separated from the crowd which thronged round it, 
by a red cord stretched on poles, but asthe ground on two 
sides rose gently, those behind could see over the heads of 
those in front. Numbers climbed the trees, especially the 
boys, and the Squire only smiled and allowed them to 
remain. 

Mary Allen, in a plain muslin dress and jacket, and a sim- 
ple straw hat shading her blushing face, was the first called 
upon to receive the prize for her beautiful Camellia. 

The story of the injured plant and the care with which she 
had restored it, was told in a few words by the Squire, and 
she retired amidst the loud cheers and applause of the crowd. 

Others followed, none more noisily received than those 
invalids or crippled children who, unable to work for their 
parents, had spent their time when free from pain, in raising 
delicate flowers, sweet-scented hyacinths or bright geraniums, 
to such wonderful perfection. Great amusement was caused 
after a while by the clergyman of a distant parish acting as 
proxy for one of the prize winners. 

The name of *‘ Kate Somers ”’ was shouted from mouth to 
mouth, but no Kate Somers appeared; she had been awarded 
the second prize for rearing a beautiful crimson rose, and the 
plant in full bloom had been unusually admired. 

After some minutes, the clergyman rose and stepped upon 
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the platform, and when the name of Kate Somers was again Oh 
called, he answered ‘‘ Here! Kate Somers is one of my parish- tal ice 
ioners, I will receive the prize for her.” A shout of cheers at ia 
and laughter followed, which was increased when he advanced 
to the chairman, and with a low bow received the prize 
awarded for the beautiful rose. As he turned to descend, 
still bowing amidst the cheers of the crowd, a stir took place 
amongst them, and a little pale-faced girl of twelve, leaning on 
crutches, was eagerly assisted to pass the ropes by those near, 
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, as they shouted, ‘“‘ Here she is; here’s Kate Somers.”  .- 
Hurriedly returning to the table, the kind-hearted clergy- 
5 man gave back the prize, and whispered to the Squire to 





present it again to its real winner. He then turned and lifted 





1 the little girl on the platform, and led her gently to the a0 be 
d chairman’s table. ‘The child’s face, pale at first, flushed with ifs 
. pleasure at Squire Wilton’s words of praise, and when he told 
, her that the beautiful book which was her prize contained 
0 engravings of flowers, and instructions for training them, rai 
ot tears of joy stood in her eyes, and after thanking the Squire | 1 
1e in a quivering voice, she was led by the rector to her mother, i 
50 who waited for her, while the cheers that greeted them were aa 
almost deafening. Hf 
0- By four o’clock the prizes had all been distributed. mS 
ad The crowd then dispersed, scattering themselves over the ig 
park, to assemble again at five, when tea and coffee, bread ot 
he and butter, and cake, awaited them in the tents. at 
od Mary and her children were noticed by one or two of the at 
d, ladies, who from the Terrace had witnessed the prizes gels 
se awarded. They were passing near the house, having | 
oir been sent for by the housekeeper to drink tea in the 
ng servants’ hall. 
ns, ‘‘ Miss Wilton, ”’ said Lady Harcourt, one of the visitors, ‘‘is 
ed not that pleasing looking woman the winner of the first prize?” 
as ‘¢'Yes,” she replied, ‘‘ and a very superior woman she is, and 
a treasure to her husband, who is one of our gardeners; you 
to see how becomingly she dresses her children and herself, we 


led will go and speak to her if you like.”” The ladies rose and 
the left the terrace, and presently Susan Ward, who stood near, 
saw them talking to Mary, and noticing her two children, 
pon || || Lucy and Ned. 
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‘Where is the baby, Mary?” asked Miss Wilton presently. 

‘Stevens, the housemaid, took care of him for me ma’am 
while I went to the gentlemen,” said Mary, ‘and he’s been 
asleep for a long time, the Squire sent me to Mrs. Cale the 
housekeeper, to have tea in the servants’-hall, and we are 
going there now.” 

‘To be sure, quite right, now run along, and mind you 
give the children plenty of cake.” 

Susan saw all this, and partly heard what was said, she 
saw also that Mary and her children, although every thing 
they wore was neat,and even pretty, were not so finely 
dressed as halfthe villagers around her. Lucy wore a white 
cambric frock with tucks and a cape to match, a plain straw 
hat trimmed with blue ribbon, and a sash of the same colour; 
the boy was dressed in a brown holland sailor’s costume, 
trimmed with blue braid, and wore a sailor’s straw hat with 
a band of blue. | 

Susan was glad of such a good opportunity for comparing 
the dress of Mary Allen’s children with her own, and the 
result was a source of proud satisfaction to her. 

Nelly certainly looked very attractive, in her white 
muslin dress flounced to the waist, her kid boots and gloves, 
and her hat with its ribbons and feathers, beneath which 
her pretty curls shone like gold; and Susan herself in her 
smart dress and flowers, and laces, felt a self sufficient eon- 
sciousness of being as well dressed, and as much like a lady 
as Miss Wilton, or any of her visitors on the Terrace. 

It is true that though the ladies’ dresses were made of much 
more expensive materials than Susan’s, yet there was a quiet 
style about them, which she was almost inclined to consider 
as dowdy, and inwardly congratulated herself on having more 
Her self complacency would perhaps have received 
a little shock had she heard the remarks of her husband’s 
master to Mrs. Thorne, on the appearance of his foreman’s 
wife and children. 

‘My dear, Susan Ward appears to me to be finer than ever, 
she seems to have time to cultivate nothing but flowers 
and feathers on her bonnet ; how very unbecomingly she and 
her children are dressed, all that finery must make a great 
hole in John’s wages.” And yet amidst it all Susan did 
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not feel satisfied; the notice taken of Mary Allen by the 
ladies, excited a kind of jealousy which spoiled more than 
half her pleasure, and she took the first opportunity of saying 
to her husband, 

‘How forward Mary Allen is putting herself, John, did 
you see her talking to the ladies just now as free as possible, 
and she has gone towards the house as if she was at home.” 

‘Oh, he replied, you forget Susan, that Allen is one of the 
Squire’s servants, and therefore his wife is sure to be 
noticed.””, And John, as he spoke, thought of the neat 
appearance of Mary and her children, and a doubt whether 
Susan’s dress was quite suitable to her station passed through 
his mind, and caused a slight feeling of uneasiness. 


To be continued. 








THE BEGGAR BOY. 


The following story beautifully illustrates the power of kindness, 

““Go away from there, you old beggar boy! you’ve no right to be looking at our 
flowers,’’ shouted a little fellow from the garden where he was standing. 

The poor boy, who was pale. dirty, and ragged, was leaning against the fence, 
admiring the splendid show of roses and tulips within. His face reddened with anger 
at the rude language, and he was about to answer defiantly, when a little girl sprang 
out from an arbour near, and looking at both, said to her brother— 

“ How could you speak so, Herbert! I’m sure his looking at the flowers don’t hurt 
us.’ And then, to sooth the wounded feelings of the stranger. she added: ‘“ Little 
boy, Pl pick you some flowers if you’ll wait a moment,”’ and she immediately gathered 
a pretty bouquet, and handed it through the fence. 

His face brightened with surprise and pleasure, and he earnestly thanked her. 

Twelve years after this occurrence, the girl had grown to a woman. One bright 
afternoon she was walking with her husband in the garden, when she observed a young 
man in workman’s dress, leaning over the fence, and looking attentively at her and at 
the flowers. ‘Turning to her husband, she said— | 

“It does me good to see people admiring the garden; Ill give that young man 
some of the flowers;”’ and approaching him she said, ‘Are you fond of flowers, sir? 
it will give me great pleasure to gather you some.” 

The young workman looked a moment into her fair face, and then said, in a voice 
tremulous with feeling: ‘‘‘T'welve yearsago I stood here, a ragged little beggar boy, 
and you showed me the same kindness. The bright flowers and your pleasant words 
made a new boy of me; aye, and they made aman of metoo. Your face, madam, has 
been a light to me in many dark hours of life, and now, thank God, though that boy 
is still a humble, hard-working man, he isan honest and a grateful one.”’ 

Tears stood in the eyes of the lady as, turning to her husband, she said, ‘‘ God put 
it into my heart to do that little kindness, and see how great a reward it has brought.” 





OH, WHILE SUMMER LASTS, ENJOY IT! 


Oh, while summer lasts, enjoy it, He who clothed the meads with verdure, 
Let us to the fields repair, Dotted them with varied flowers, 
Snatch some hours from toil and study, Meant that ye though doom’d to labour, 
Nature’s blessed gifts to share. Should enjoy some cheering hours, 

Ye who stand behind the counter, Wipe your reeking brows, and with us, 
Or grow pallid at the loom, Hasten to the spangled sod, 

Leave the measure and the shuttle, And with happy hearts, look up from 











Come unto the green fields, come ! Nature, unto nature’s God. 
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| Francis, the Vicar, as being evidently the place where the great Bible (by 
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WALTHAM ABBEY. 


One of the most ancient and historical towns in England is Waltham 
Abbey, in Essex. Waltham Abbey is about fourteen miles from London, 
and has been for ages past rendered most famous for its celebrated Abbey 
Church. The object of this paper is to give a brief account of the 
ancient Abbey, and as the writer has many pleasant associations in connec- 
tion with the neighbourhood, it is with pleasure that he gives in a few 
words a brief account of a place, which, to do it historical justice, would 
take a goodly volume, considering that for the space of eight hundred 
years, Waltham Abbey (or Holy Cross) has been a favourite resort for 
monarchs, statesmen, and ecclesiastical dignitaries. The parish of 
Waltham Holy Cross is bounded on the west by a tributary of the river 
Lea, known as the old Lea Stream, and which was the subject of dispute 
in the reign of Henry III], 1248. On the east it is bounded by that lovely 
expansion of verdure—Hpping Forest. The town was founded by 
Tovile Prude, a Saxon nobleman, in the reign of Canute the Great, and 
he placed in it sixty inhabitants. It is said that he also founded a 
convent for two priests, and soon after this, Waltham Estate, reverting 
to the crown, was bestowed by Edward the Confessor on his brother-in- 
law, Harold, who built a noble church, which he dedicated to the Holy 
Cross, and consecrated, May 3rd, 1060. 

This majestic building, though crumbled with age and decay, is at the 
present day a great sight, and when on a Sunday the inhabitants of the 
ancient town are assembled within its sacred walls for worship, and the 
grand tones of the organ swell out in deep harmony, with their chanting 
voices, one’s thoughts are apt to wander away to the ancient days when 
the floor of the Abbey, which is now swept by modern silks and laces, 
was swept by the dismal cloaks of the monks, and the air was scented 
with the fumes of incense. 

The magnificent ceiling is filled up by a series of paintings of the 
labours of the year and the signs of the Zodiac. Theinterior of the nave 
consists of seven bays, and the whole length of the church inside is one 
hundred and eight feet, and will now comfortably seat 853 persons. The 
beautifully stained east end window is in the style of the early part of 
the thirteenth century, and cost about £1000. One of the most striking 
features in the interior of this ancient building is its massive pillars, 
one of which, left of the door-way, was pointed out by the Rev J. 


order of King Henry VIII.) was suspended, in the days of the Reformation, 
for the convenience of persons who felt disposed to read; and the marks 
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of the chains upon the pillars are still visible. The interior of the church 
can also boast of some very ancient tombs. 


The exterior of the church, however, is quite as interesting as the | 


interior, and any lover of ancient buildings, could spend hours in looking 
at its time-honoured walls. 

It is stated that the tower stood formerly at the east end of the church, 
and Strype, in his ‘‘Ecclesiastical History,” says that on ‘‘February, the 9th 
1552, between the hours of seven and eight o’clock in the evening, the 
great steeple of Waltham Abbey in Essex, fell down to the ground, and 
all the great bells and the choir, and much of that stately church de- 
molished with it. A portion of one of the four arches, which upheld the 
the tower, remains to the present day. And under the arches, or the 
main one, the worshippers evidently passed in the midst of their monastic 
ceremonies. The present tower was erected in the reign of Philip and 

Mary, 1558. The Lady Chapel, which at the present day is used as a 
schoolroom, was until late years, used as a receptacle for human bones, 
which were picked up when graves were opened, and may be aptly 
described as :— 


“A charnel house o’er covered quite, with dead men’s rattling bones, 
With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless skulls.” 


But it has lately been announced that this chapel is to be restored, at 
the expense of Sir T. F. Buxton. 

The churchyard has been a depository for the dead for centuries 
past, until 1857 when it was closed. The earth in the churchyard may 
truly be termed sacred, it being little else but human dust. There are 
in it gravestones and rails amounting to 384. The oldest standing at the 
present day is near the vestry door, and is dated, 1718. 

A great curiosity in the churchyard is an old elm-tree, which measures 
twenty-two feet round the base, and twenty feet round the centre of the 
trunk, and it is said that its age, cannot be less than three centuries. 
Another curiosity is a subterraneous passage, which is stated at one 
time to have led to Cheshunt Nunnery, some three miles off; its entrance 
is now blocked up with brambles and bushes, and there is a very 
interesting history in connection with it. 

Waltham Abbey is a very interesting old town and can boast of many 
places of historical interest, which could not be spoken of at any length 
save but in an entire history of the Abbey and Town, which visitors 
can obtain of the Author, Mr. W. Winters who resides in the entrance 
to the churchyard. B. W.S. 
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THE WRECK OF THE “NANCY.” 


In these days of cheap trains, there are few of us who have not at some 
time or other visited the sea-side, or made a little voyage by one of the 
numerous pleasure boats to some favourite watering place. And who is 
there that has thus gone ‘‘ down to the sea in ships,’’ or looked from the 
| strand upon its vast volume of waters rolling out before them till lost 
in the distant horizon where heaven and earth seem to unite, who has 
not felt the force of the words written of old, ‘‘ They that go down to the 
sea in ships, and occupy their business in great waters; these men see 
the works of the Lord and His wonders in the deep, for at His word the 
stormy wind ariseth which lifteth up the waves thereof; they are carried 
up to the heaven, and down again to the deep, their soul melteth away 
because of the trouble.” Such are the words of the inspired writer, who, 
we may suppose, was gazing upon the vast expanse of waters, when he 
was prompted to give utterance to that noble and soul-stirring sentiment. 

We think it impossible that men familiar with this, one of the most 
sublime works of creation, should not remember and reverence the 
Creator. And yet there are those who pass their whole lives on the sea, 
and witness many other wonderful manifestations of His power, who not 
only forget Him, but at the same time, blaspheme His holy name. 

It was on the 27th day of July, in the year 1846, that the ship 
‘‘Nancy,’’ with a crew of 86 men on board, set sail for the Arctic regions 
on a whaling expedition. 

Her owners had lately suffered several losses, caused by their sending 
out vessels that had seen long service, and which were consequently 
unfit for the enterprise on which they had been despatched. They had 
therefore resolved to send out a vessel perfectly seaworthy and fitted up 
with all the improvements and appliances which science afforded. Such 
was the ‘‘Nancy.’’ And placing her under the command of an 
experienced captain, and a first and second mate, they looked forward to 
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the time of her returning home laden with bone and oil, thus enabling 
them to overcome the pecuniary embarrassment which had resulted from 
the misfortunes they had so recently sustained. 

As we before stated, the ‘‘ Nancy ”’ set sail on the 27th of July, 1846; it 
so happened that the 27th fell on a Friday, and the sailors, with the 
superstition belonging to their class, murmured loudly against starting on 
an unlucky day. But as much time had been spent in fitting up the 
vessel, and as the season was so far advanced, the owners had resolved 
{hat she should depart immediately on the completion of her outfit. 
However, the dissatisfaction of the crew was so great that it required the 
full exertion of that discipline which prevails in well ordered ships, ere 
the men could be induced to perform their duty. 

In due course our vessel arrived at her destination without any of those 
mishaps which the sailors had anticipated. All the necessary arrange- 
ments were made, and places of rendezvous appointed in case any of the 
boats should be taken from the ship while pursuing the whale, whose 
capture was the object of their expedition. 

And now all hands were on the alert, boats being got in readiness for 
launching at a minute’s notice, and men stationed at the mast’s heads 
anxiously scanning the face of the waters, in the hope of discovering 
some huge creature, whose life was to pay the penalty of such discovery. 
Not one, however, could be seen; days and weeks passed and still the 
boats hung on their pivots, and the men looking over the ship’s side, 
gazed into the deep waters, perchance thinking there to find something 
worthy of capture. 

The Captain, therefore, after consulting with his officers, resolved to 


weeks passed as before and not a whale had been caught. The season 
being now over, the order was given to set sail for winter quarters, and 
dissatisfaction filled the minds of the crew, some expressing the opinion 
that their ill-luck was owing to the fact of the ship having set sail on a 
Friday ; these opinions however, were dispelled on the second morning by 
the watch at the mast’s head calling out to those below, ‘‘A whale! a 
whale!’ all eyes were at once turned aft, the direction in which the watch 
pointed, and there sure enough could be seen a dark patch about the size 
of a hammock, and which their experienced eyes told them to be a 
whale. The ship’s course was immediately altered, and on nearing the 
huge creature it was discovered to be but the first of a shoal, which, as 
winter was about setting in, was migrating to a warmer region. 

Four boats were manned and lowered into the water, and under the 
influence of the long and steady pulls of the oarsmen they rapidly 
approached the shoal, some six or seven miles distant from the ship. 
The men, from long waiting, and from anxiety to capture as many as 
possible, forgot some of the caution necessary on approaching a wounded 
and infuriated whale. The harpooner of the first boat had thrown his 
weapon into the back of one of them, when the men, eager to put an end 
to its existence that they might be at liberty to pursue another, came 
within range of its tail, and in a moment the boat and its crew were in 
mid-air, one of the men on touching the water was struck by the whale, 
and sank to rise no more, four were picked up by the other boats, while 
the sixth not being found, was supposed to have been struck by the boa, 
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sail yet further north; but still success seemed to have deserted them ;- 
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in its descent, or like his comrade, by the whale. But revenge was soon 
obtained, for the cause of the misfortune was pursued and ere long paid 
the penalty with its life. The boats then separated, each to inflict a like 
fate on others of the finny monsters who were rapidly fleeing from them ; 
after a while they came up with the shoal, and after a long run of more 
or less extent, each succeeded in dispatching its victim. 

As night was now coming on, they prepared to return, and had tray- 
ersed half the distance that lay between them and the vessel, when right 
before them rose a huge monster, whose appearance promised such work 
to the ships boilers that they could not resist the temptation of making 
an attempt on its life; one of the boats accordingly prepared to do battle, 
the harpoon was thrown and down went the whale; down, down, down, 
and still the line was running out: the tub containing the rope was rap- 
idly getting empty, and the men began to feel anxious, when it suddenly 
stopped, and the boat was rowed in the direction where it was expected 
the animal would come up for air, when unexpectedly it rose within a 
dozen yards of them, and seeing the boat, rushed forward, seized it in its 
mouth and crushed it to pieces, killing three of the men; the others were 
picked up after the whale had disappeared, and the remaining boats then 
returned to the ship, towing the five captured whales. On reaching the 
deck they were welcomed by those on board, but their joy was turned 
into sorrow on hearing of the sad fate of their five comrades. All hands 
then set to work to secure the valuable portion of their prey. Some 
with hatchets and great knives, and with spikes on their shoes to prevent 
their slipping off, taking out the blubber, as the fat is called, baling out 
the oil, and securing all that was valuable oftheir ‘take.’ Others set 


| to work getting the furnace and boilers ready for boiling down. 


The whale is covered all over with blubber from 6 to 12 inches deep, 
and under the lip it is found sometimes two feet in thickness. The tongue 
consists wholly of soft fat and will fill from 5 to 7 barrels, so that the 
crew had plenty of werk before them, and for several days there was a 
roaring of furnaces, and fizzing of fat, and running and dripping. of oil. 
Everything and everybody was hot and greasy, and smoky, and cheerful, 
for they thought of the reward which would scon be their’s after their 
long waiting. 

In spite of all their hard work, much that was valuable had to be left, 
as the wind, which for some time had been threatening, had now become 
boisterous, and the Captain, fearing a storm, gave orders to set sail, 
anxious to reach some haven before the winter set in, an event which 
might be daily expected. 


(To be continued.) 





ScoLpinG is often a mere habit, there is not much meaning in it, and yet how 
often it breaks up the peace of home, it is a great enemy and very contagious. It is 
often the result of nervousness or irritability, and so persons thus afflicted give way 
to finding fault with everybody and every thing around them. It is a habit easily 
formed, and persons soon become confirmed in it. It is anunreasoning and unreason- 
able habit, persons who get into the way of scolding soon get something to scold at 
nothing, if there is an absence of anything to scold about. It is a very disagreeable 
habit of men and women, as it destroys the entire peace of home. We little think of 
how many hearts are grieved, and the harsh and bitter words that are spoken with 


so little thought. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


Br Dr. ALFRED CRESPI. 


No. 7—HOUSE ACCOMMODATION. 


THE question of food is a simple matter compared with that of house 
accoommedation. The well-to-do have little reason to complain ; their 
wants are provided for; and they generally make a point of having well- 
built, large and convenient houses. It is far otherwise with the poor, 
and in the case of the shopkeeping classes things are not always 
satisfactory. One of the principal causes of the bad and insufficient 
house accommodation is that the demand for houses is, in certain town 
districts, Increasing, and as no addition can be made to the number of 
existing houses, there is in consequence unhealthy overcrowding, with all 
its attendant evils; Governmental interference is practically useless, and 
at most can only check the worst forms of the evil. No Act of 
Parliament can ever render it possible that twenty or thirty thousand 
good houses should be packed together on a single square mile of 
ground. As long, therefore, as fifty people expect to be properly housed 
on a space hardly sufficient for half the number, there must be suffering 
and loss of health. 

The simplest remedy and the one presenting the only satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty, is that the poorer classes should spread them- 
selves out over a wider area in pretty much the same way as their 
employers. In other words, the men as well as the masters should, 
whenever necessary, live at some distance from their places of employ- 
ment. ‘There are two immense towns, London and Liverpool, which are 
peculiarly circumstanced, and probably in these places the working 
classes are not much to blame, as a body, for the condition of their 
dwellings. In almost every other large town, with the exception of it 
may be three or four, the responsibility for the present state of things 
lies chiefly with the labouring classes, who are too ignorant or apathetic 
to adopt the necessary precautions to secure their own comfort. 

Let Birmingham or Manchester and Salford be taken as specimens of 
the present state of things. These two immense towns have in round 
numbers a population of half and of three quarters of a million respec- 
tively. Inthe centre of these places are the best shops; next comes a wide 
belt of manufactories, workmen’s houses and warehouses; and then, beyond 
these densely peopled districts, are beautiful suburbs and semi-rural 
villages of fine houses, but (and this is especially true of Birmingham) 
the factories are scattered over a vast area, in fact they are dotted over 
twelve or fourteen square miles. The mechanics employed in them 
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| might occupy a still large space, for surely they could live a mile or two 


away from their places of employment; so that there ought to be from 
twenty to thirty square miles of ground available in each of these towns 
for the residences of the working classes. 

In Birmingham there are still a few large open spaces within twenty- 
five minutes walk of the centre of the town, which might well be used 
for the houses of the poor. This great town, by the way, is not an 
unfavourable specimen of a very large manufacturing centre, though 


even in it there is much overcrowding. A little enquiry shows that the 
large employers go many miles to their homes, sometimes even as far as 
Leamington, Malvern and Cheltenham, for they are determined to have 
good houses and fresh air. No one in his senses would propose that the 
artisan classes should go thirty, nor even five miles. The clerks and 
small shopkeepers, however, many of whom are employed in the heart of 
the town, are as determined as the rich merchant to get good accommoda- 
tion, and they, as a rule, live out from one to five or six miles. The 
working men, unfortunately, whose places of business are widely scattered 
over the town, settle from choice or habit in the older and worse districts. 

The narrow streets and courts in the centre of Birmingham are 
excessively crowded, and untenanted houses cannot be found. It is sorely 
against the grain that the artisans are persuaded to move into the cleaner 
and newer streets, which are springing up in all directions. As it is, 
many thousands of men return every evening from distant suburbs into 
the centre of the town to herd in overcrowded courts. This sad picture 
is as true of Manchester, Dublin, and Bristol, and of every large town 
as itis of Birmingham. Even in London and Liverpool mechanics, who 
now complain of the want of good and cheap house accommodation, 
could obtain it if they would do as the clerks in the same offices uncom- 
plainingly do. With little trouble, and sometimes with less walking 
than they have now, the mechanics could every evening make their way 
into less crowded districts. 

Is there any reason why, what clerks can do, mechanics, who often 
earn large wages, and generally have shorter hours of work, should find 
impossible? The former, with from £120 to £180 a year, get decent 
and comfortable homes in healthy streets; the latter, with from thirty 
shillings to four pounds a week, are generally content to live in dirty 
courts in unsavoury streets. 

This may be thought strong language, but it is true. Though 
especially among the well-paid mechanics of a thriving town like 
Birmingham there are many sensible and thoughtful men, who are aware 
of the importance of sanitary matters, they are in the minority. Thousands 
of families are in every great town content to congregate in old and 
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unhealthy streets, although with little inconvenience they could move 
into healthier and pleasanter districts. The great remedy for the existing 
defective house accommodation, is that the poor must imitate their 
employers, and go farther out. They must refuse any longer to herd 
together like cattle. They must think of themselves, and of their 
families. Those who work in distant suburbs should try to live in the 
open country, and those who are employed in the heart of the town should 
reside in the suburbs. Were the demand to diminish for the houses in 
them, even the worst courts would become cleaner, and the worst houses | 
would improve when only one family apiece tenanted them. 

It has been suggested that it would be well, in the great towns, to 
build large ranges of tenements, something like enormous barracks. 
It has been thought that in this way the worst features of the present 
system would be removed. Immense piles of houses however, obstruct 
the air and sunlight, and ought to be placed at the side of streets seventy 
or eighty yards wide. Model lodging houses, as these places are called, 
do not give the working classes homes and gardens. Now, Englishmen 
do not like living in barracks, and very naturally prefer a little house of 
their own, however poor and humble. No system, whatever its theoret- 
ical advantages, can be admitted to be satisfactory which does not provide 
every working man with a convenient and well-built cottage. 

A second step which the labouring classes must take, if they wish to 
keep themselves in health and vigour, is to live in better houses than 
those they now occupy, and there is surely no insuperable difficulty in 
the way. In many towns clerks and mechanics receive the same rate of 
wages, perhaps the latter have the advantage. The clerk, out of £120 
a year, spends £15 to £18 on a nice little house, while the mechanic lays 
out £7 of his income for this purpose. The former has a good, comfort- 
able home; the latter a dirty, unhealthy, and miserable hovel. Of course 
the majority of working-men cannot afford to pay £18 a year, but 
some can. 

There must be something radically wrong somewhere, when, as is 
common enough at the present time, it is possible to find, in the same 
court widows with eight or ten shillings a week, labourers with 
eighteen to twenty and mechanics with from two, to very occasionally 
five, or even six pounds a week. The style of living, the furniture, and 
the accommodation are about the same in every house in the court. 

The two points to which the attention of the poor must be drawn are 
the importance of avoiding overcrowded neighbourhoods, and the 
necessity of expending a larger per centage of their income in house rent. 
Until they, as a body, attend to these matters, they will have to endure 
much unnecessary sickness, and many discomforts. The rural districts 
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do not suffer to the same extent as the towns from the evil effects of 
overcrowding, though they have to face many of the worst forms of 
poverty and bad house accommodation, for nothing can deprive the 
peasantry of out-door occupation and country air. 

There are a few rules for choosing and ventilating a house, to which 
too much importance cannot be attached. There ought to be several 
bedrooms, and, at least, one good sitting-room. The amount of accom- 
modation will of course depend on the rent paid still it 1s wiser to pay 
one or two shillings a week more, and so get in return a good healthy 
house, than to be content to live in a tumble-down and unwholesome 
hovel. Unfortunately, what from the ignorance of the poorer classes 
of tenants, and the negligence of landlords, the state of things is likely, 
in some districts, long to continue wretched. Cottages are sometimes 
actually built, in these scientific and enlightened days, with one bedroom 
and one sitting-room. There are cases in which, on the other hand, 
philanthropic landlords have provided their poor tenants with three or 
four convenient bedrooms, and to their disgust and annoyance, the latter 
let one bedroom, and use a second as a storeroom for potatoes, while all 
the members of a large family herd in the remaining one. 

It seems unnecessary to insist on the importance of good ventilation. 
Every window ought to admit of being opened at top and bottom, and 
every room in the house ought to be daily thoroughly ventilated. 
During the seven or eight warmer months it is a decided advantage to 
keep the windows open at the top, and to let them remain open day and 
night. The family sitting-room requires to be lofty, and moderately 
large, and ought not to be allowed to get close and hot. 

It is very difficult to ventilate small rooms properly, and yet, unless 
well ventilated, they are excessively unwholesome. In selecting a house 
it is indispensable to find one which is not too confined at the back and 
front. The rooms should not be very small, and there should be enough 
of them to make decency and fresh air attainable. Every window should 
open at top and bottom. Above all things, the general sitting-room 
should be large and well ventilated. But these are not all the points to 
which attention must be drawn, for the house itself ought to stand on 
ground which is well drained, and thoroughly dry. It should not 
therefore be built near stagnant water, in a deep hollow, nor at 
the foot of a hill, unless of course great care has been bestowed on 
the drainage of the district. The house itself needs to be properly 
drained, and no accumulation of decomposing animal or vegetable 
matters ought to be permitted either in or near it. The ash kolezs 
ought to be frequently emptied. Collections of manure should never be 
allowed to form close to any house, not even near a farm house. In the 
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house itself there should be no accumulations of old clothes and 
worn out furniture. 

The ceilings require to be whitewashed at regular intervals, not as a 
rule exceeding three or four years. The wall papers ought to be changed, 
certainly once in five or six years, especially when the rooms are much 
used by many persons. Cleanliness in the house is as important as 
cleanliness of the person. Not only ought every room to be well scoured 
now and then, but, all carpets should be taken up and cleaned, at least 
once a year. Damp rooms require to be periodically dried; cellars to be 
washed out; drains to be occasionally flushed, and always to be kept in 
working order, accumulations of dirt and rubbish to be removed, both in 
houses which are inhabited by a great many persons, as well as in those 
which are occupied by only two or three. 

There is a matter which, though apparently trifling, has an extraor- 
dinary influence on the condition of a household; it is that sitting-rooms 
and kitchens should never be below the level of the ground, but should 
rather have their floors a foot or eighteen inches higher. A house may 
in most respects be cheap and well built, but, if some of the rooms are 
below the level of the street, the family health must suffer, Any dwell- 
ing should be avoided which errs in this important respect. 

The standard of comfort in household matters depends greatly upon 
the class.and the nation. The English standard is high, and is far 
above that of the Scotch and the Prussians. The wealthier classes 
of this country are invariably very particular, while the labouring 
classes are, with few exceptions, comparatively negligent. Nothing on 
which the preservation of health depends is a trifling matter, and 
the comparative immunity of the rich from sickness and the longer 
duration of life among them are attributable in no small degree to the 
greater care they bestow on the preparation of their food and the 
selection of their houses. 

There is no branch of sanitary science which will not amply repay all 
the attention that is given to it. There cannot be comfort, health and 
happiness in a dirty and unsavoury house, in a narrow and ill-ventilated 
court, while there is every probability that there may be good health, 
comfort and happiness in those homes which are well built, properly 
ventilated, and healthily situated. 


HOME. 


Home’s not merely roof and room; 
It needs something to endear it; 

Home is where the heart can bloom— 
Where there’s some kind lip to cheer lt. 


What is home with rone to meet, 

None to welcome, none to greet us? 
Home is sweet, and only sweet, 

When there’s one we love to meet us.” 





‘Home's not merely four square walls, 
Though with pictures hung and gilded ; 
Home is wttere affection calls— 
Fijled with shrines the heart hath builded. 


Home—go watch the faithful dove 
Sailing ‘neath the heavens above us; 

Home is where there’s one to love— 
Home is where there’s one to love us, 
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PLAIN COOKERY. 


By A WoRKMAN’S WIFE. 


To Fry Savusaces.—Sausages require to be dressed very slowly, before puttin 
in the pan, prick with a darning needle, put them in when the dripping is melted, be- 
fore the pan gets hot, shake well and turn them carcfully: don’t stick the fork in 
them. A nice way to serve them, is to boil some potatoes, drain them and beat them 
up in the saucepan with the end of the rolling pin, which will mash them quickly, 
stir them well with a wooden spoon, as it make them eat brighter; put in the centre 
of the dish and lay the sausages round a supper dish. 

To Fry Porx Cuors.—Cut rather thin, rub over with a little beaten egg, dip them 
in a mixture of sage and onion, chopped fine, with a little bread crumb, pepper and 
salt, fry slowly and well. 

To Fry Tripe.—Clean the tripe well and dry in a clean cloth, cut up in pieces 
about the size of 3 fingers, mix a little stiff batter or flour and milk with some minced 
onion, a little pepper and salt, put a good sized piece of dripping in the’pan, make it 
very hot, and fry a nice brown. 

To Fry Vea Cutiets.—Veal cutlets should be about 4 inch thick, rub them over 
with beaten egg, and dip them in a mixture of fine bread crumbs, sweet herbs, a 
little nutmeg, pepper and salt; butter is best to fry themin, but they are very nice by 
frying some slices of bacon first, and then add a bit of dripping to the bacon fat. 
When all are done pour a little boiling water in the pan for the gravy, if liked thick, 
sprinkle alittle flour inthe fat before adding the water. 

To Fry Lams Coors or CutTiets.—Rub the meat over with beaten egg, and dip 
in amixture of fine bread crumb mixed with a little dry parsley, fry in butter or 


dripping. 








HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE MONTH. 
September. 


SEPTEMBER retains the name originally bestowed on it, to mark its 
position of seventh month in the old Roman Calendar. For a short 
period it bore the names of the different Emperors who reigned in Rome, 
but the month eventually returned to its old designation, although from 
the time of Numa it was the ninth and not the seventh month of the year. 

The Saxons called it Gerst-monat; gerst or barley being] then in 
perfection. 

After the establishment of Christianity, this month was called Halig- 
monat the Holy month, from the numerous religious ceremonies observed 
in the course of it. 

In old pictures it is represented by a man clothed in purple, and 
crowned with clusters of black and white grapes, holding in his hand a 
few ears of corn, the latter in allusion to the sign Libra, which the sun 
enters on the 23rd of this month. 








THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Towarps the end of the month plant ranunculuses,and anemone roots in rows 
lengthways of the beds, six inches asunder, by five inches apart in the row, and about 
two inches deep. 

Seeds of anemones and ranunculuses may be sown in the beginning of the month, if 
not done in August. Seeds of tulips, hyacinths, crown imperials, and most other bulbs 
may still be sown. ‘Towards the end of the month, transplant hardy shrubs and trees 
when wanting. Pinks, carnations, sweet williams, seedlings wallflowers, stock gilli- 
flowers, and columbines, with many other perennial plants, both seedling plants, and 
such as were raised by slips, off cuts layers, pipings, &c. may be transplanted any time 
after the beginning of the month. 


























[October, 1874. 
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*Do you know, I begin to think it ain’t all going on right at No. 2.” 


THE TWO NEIGHBOURS. 


By Mrs. H. B, Pau, Author of “Trevor Court,” &e, &e. 
Chapter Tenth, 


THE COST OF SUSAN’S DRESS. 


AurHoueH John Ward had said nothing about the missing 
sovereign, it still worried him, for he knew that the sum 
placed in his hands by Mr. Horne was always quite enough to 
pay the men, himself included, with a small balance over. 

John had given up the amounts with the correct balance to 
his master on the Monday before the Flower Show. He of 
course had made up the deficiency, but the sovereign lost to 
him by this, did not trouble him so much as the certainty 
that some one must have taken the money, unless George 
Ray had lost it. 

John was one of those who possess the ‘charity that 
thinketh no evil,” and to suspect his wife was simply an 
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|| these threats overcame her scruples. There is no stopping on 


|| down hill, the power to stop is lost before we are half way 





Flower Show, they had seen Susan and her children decked 
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impossibility. Equally unwilling was he to suppose that 
George Ray was not trustworthy, or that Simpson would have 
touched the five pounds on the desk. 

Simpson had worked for Mr. Horne as long as himself and 
was the sole support of his mother and sister. He tried to 
remember whether in counting the money left by his master 
he could have made a mistake, but no, of this he felt certain, 
he had counted it twice before taking it home, and each time 
the amount was the same. 

‘‘Tt?s a puzzle, ” said John to himself, “but Pll watch and 
say nothing about it; whoever has taken the money is sure to 
be found out.” Poor John! he little guessed the sorrow that 
finding out would cost him. 

During the week in which the Flower Show occurred, 
Susan contrived to save the half crown for the traveller when he 
called on Monday, but other anxieties began to trouble hernow. 

With the most perfect confidence in his wife, John had 
always given her the whole of his weekly wages, trusting 
to her to pay the rent every Tuesday when the collector 
called. The idea of her being in debt to the butcher, baker, and 
erocer, would not have been less surprising to her husband 
than a discovery of her debts to the draper’s traveller, but 
these tradespeople were not in a position to give credit, and 
a week after the Flower Show the butcher threatened to ask 
John Ward for his money if half the amount was not paid 
on the following Saturday. 

Hitherto Susan had never dared to keep back the rent, but 


the downward path when once entered upon, it is like runniag 


down, the rapidity of movement increases, and a dreadful fall 
is often the consequence. 

The collector willingly allowed the rent to stand ever for a 
week, and this enabled her to pay the butcher part of his debt, 
but the baker and the grocer were becoming equally tr ouble- 
some,to Susan’s great surprise; she did not know that it was her 
own fault, and that her vanity and love of dress would bring 
punishment in more ways than one to herself. 

These tradesmen and their wives had been present at the 
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out in all their finery. What they and others thought 
of her in consequence may be gathered from a conversation 
which took place between the wives of the baker and the 
erocer a day or two after. 

‘‘Did you see how that Susan Ward and her children were 
dressed out on Tuesday, Mrs. Parker?” said Mrs. Wells, the 
erocer’s wife, who was perhaps too ready to censure her 
neighbours; “it was quite ridiculous. Do you know, I begin to 
think it ain’t al] going on right at No. 2. John Ward's the 
honestest fellow going, but I believe she’s had his wages and 
taken the money to buy that finery instead of paying us; 
my husband won’t stand it much longer, I can tell her. Why 
she owes us more than lls. Does she owe you anything ?” 

“Well, yes, but not half so much as that,” replied the 
baker’s wife; ‘‘we’ve let her have credit sometimes for a week 
at a time, but she’s always paid us regular till lately.” 

‘You may think yourself well off then, ’”’ said Mrs. Wells; 
“why besides our bill there’s a matter of 15s. and more standing 
at the butcher’s—Steel told my husband so himself. And Pll 
tell you another thing, Mrs. Parker,’ she added in a low 
voice, ‘*Thorne’s man has been seen at No. 2 several times, 
and it’s all up with Mrs. Ward if she gets herself into his 
hands.”? 

‘Oh well, I hope she won’t,’’ said good-natured Mrs. Parker, 
“ifit?s only for Ward’s sake ; .he’s the best of husbands, and I 
should be sorry for them both.” 

When the tradespeople began to talk about Susan in this 
way, it is not to be wondered at that those to whom she owed 
money should insist upon its being paid. | 

There seemed no help for Susan now, but to ask the collector 
again to allow the rent to stand over for another fortnight, 
which she did, promising punctually to pay the three weeks 
altogether. The man was rather surprised, but he knew and 
trusted John so completely, and Susan’s reasons were so 
plausible, that at last he consented. 

Susan was enabled by thus keeping back the 6s, a week 
rent to pay a part of the debts owing to the tradespeople, 
but she began to feel the truth of those lines, 


‘‘Oh, what a tangled web we weave, | 
When first we practise to deceive.”’ 
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Besides, while ready money is wanted for daily expenses, 
it is no easy matter to pay off back debts, and so Susan found 
it. At the end of a month after the Flower Show she owed 
three weeks’ rent, besides debts to the tradespeople and two 
half crowns to Thorne’s traveller. On Monday a third half 
crown was due, and by again keeping back the rent she in- 
| tended to offer the traveller two half crowns, but to her sur- 
prise and anxiety -he did not come. ‘Tuesday arrived, and 
early in the afternoon, while busy in the kitchen, she heard 
steps in the garden outside. 

‘‘T¢ cannot be John so soon as this,” she thought, as she 
went towards the open door. 

A strange man stood before it, who asked for John. 

‘‘ He’s not at home,” she replied, but her voice trembled. 

‘¢ Ah well, it’s no matter,” he said, offering her a paper, ‘I 
suppose you can read it;” and then he turned and left her 
standing like one stunned, with the fatal paper in her hand. 
| After a few minutes she opened and read it, the wording 
puzzled her, but she could understand enough to know that 
her husband was to appear on a certain day at the County 
Court, Bradley, and to pay £2 ds. 9d. for the dress and other 
articles which she had obtained from Thorne’s man six weeks 
before, besides expenses. 

As the truth realized itself she sank on a chair, with the 
terrible conviction on her mind that now John must know all. 
For nearly an hour she sat thinking what could be done to 
prevent this, till at last a foolish confidence in herself made 
her fancy she could persuade the traveller next time he called, 
and get him to arrange for the payment. ‘‘'They’ve only done 
this to frighten me,” she said to herself, ‘‘and there’s no one 
else I need pay next week, so I can let ‘him have a sovereign 
on Monday. Squire Wilton won’t let John be troubled about 
the rent, I’m quite sure of that, he’s too kind.” 

And so she put off the evil day till it was too late. 

For the remainder of the week no wife could be more atten- 
tive to her household duties than Susan, and John found 
his home happier than it had been for months. 





(To be continued.) 
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THE WRECK OF THE “NANCY.” 


For a short time the ship staggered along, but soon the Captain was 
compelled to give orders to furl the sails, for the wind was now blowing 
a hurricane, and soon the lightning was illumining the heavens with its 
awful light, accompanied by terrific peals of thunder, while the waves, 
lashed to fury by the wind, swept the decks, carrying away everything 
that was not firmly secured, together with one of the boats. 

The men were beginning to be apprehensive of their safety, when a 
fearful flash of the electric fluid struck one of the masts, laying it level 
with the deck; orders were immediately given to cut it away. This was a 
dangerous work, for the waves continued to wash over the vessel, and the 
men were afraid of being carried away; at last it was effected, and soon 
left behind, as the ship, impelled by wind and waters, was driven onward 
under bare poles. Meanwhile the storm increased yet more, and the 
vessel was tossed up and down as a thing of nought, one moment lifted 
as it were on the top of a mountain, the next rushing down a frightful 
rulf, whose jaws were only waiting for its descent that they might close 
and annihilate it for ever. 

Despair now seized the sailors and exhibited their true characters; 
some gave vent to their feelings in the most fearful blasphemies, while 
others were on their knees shrieking and yelling, asking and demanding 
of God to still the tempest; others again openly defied Him, daring Him 
to do His worst. The Captain was on the poop, and near him stood his 
second officer; he was a young man of about 23 years of age, and he like 
the others seemed affected with the scene around him, and his lips moved, 
not like theirs to give utterance to blasphemies, but to breathe a prayer 
to Him whom they cursed, that the storm might pass away—not for his 
own sake, but for the sake of his widowed mother whose sole support 
and stay he was, and also for those around him that they might have 
time to repent them of their past and present evil doings. The storm 
during this time had reached the zenith of its fury, the thunder crashing 
and roaring as if twere an aggregation of all the lightning’s echo since 
the foundation of the world. 

Atlast it gave in, and whenthe morning’s sun arose nought could be seen 
of the last night’s tempest save the troubled waters and the wreck floating 
on its surface. The whole of that day was occupied in repairing as far as 
possible the sad havoc that had been made in their noble, yet frail bark. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred during the night or the next day, 
but in the evening, shortly after the sun (now weak) had set, the Captain 
observed a change, which, ere light had dawned, his experience 
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told him to mean that winter had commenced. In the morning the crew 
noticed the change and also guessed its cause; their suppositions were 
soon confirmed by the appearance of ice, accompanied by a fall of snow. i 
This increasing prevented them from discovering several floes of ice | 
until they were too close to avoid them, the Captain therefore moored | 
his vessel to a floe. Early in the afternoon the snow became so thick 
that they could scarcely see a hundred yards distinctly, and the wind was, 
if possible, more furious. 

Two small icebergs now appeared, but as they were not of a magnitude 
sufficient to cause much alarm, they quietly awaited their approach. 
The first struck the ship on the starboard quarter, turning her broadside 
to the wind; it then shipped clear, without occasioning any damage. 

The second iceberg approached with more alarming rapidity ; it came 
in contact with the rudder, carrying it away, then passed forward to the 
bows, being kept from close contact by a tongue projecting from its base. 

At this moment two other floes came in sight from different quarters. | 
One of them closing rapidly from the west, the other from the south, 
which with the floe they were moored to, completely blocked them in. 
Presently they came up, striking the other two, causing large masses of 
ice to fall with a tremendous crash into the waters; this concussion 1m- 
peded their progress but fora moment. The berg that first reached the 
ship had a slip projecting from its side, this catching the bottom of the 
ship with great force, lifted the vessel several feet up the incline, and 
E° before she had time to topple over, the other berg came up, crushing the 
1 i tongue upon which the ship was placed, and sending her several feet 
Ba higher, lifting her half on a small shelf of ice. Her position was now 
truly awful, for should either of the bergs recede she must inevitably fall 
over, and as the boilers and casks of oil had loosened their fastenings 
pa from the violent concussion, they would move when the ship fell, render- 
. He ing it impossible to right her. Destruction was certain, and the men 

at seelng it gave way, as they had done during the recent storm, to the 

: wildest despair, accompanied by the like shrieks, prayers, and curses. 
Be The Captain having got together his officers and two or three of the 
BS men who were more self-possessed than the others, set to work to secure 
bi the boats, and also some provisions, clothes, ropes, planks and other 
ioe things ; this engaging the attention of the noisy portion of the crew, had 
oe? a Salutary effect upon them, diverting their thoughts in some measure, 
and ere long they too were engaged in the important work. 

Two of the boats had been secured, together with some provisions, 
planks, &c. when sundry rumblings were heard, betokening an approach- 
ing change in the position of the ice. The Captain therefore ordered the 
men to leave the ship, but before they could all do so the bergs separated, 
the ship toppled over, and in a few moments sank. On counting the men 
: it was found that three had gone down with the vessel. ‘The position of 
eee the survivors was now most critical, and as every minute was of vital 
: fia importance, they at once prepared to leave the ice. The boats were im- 
mediately launched, twelve men and an officer taking their places in one, 
and thirteen men in the other, leaving the Captain, his second officer, and 
three men behind, and then pushed off, but ere they had half cleared 
the ice, the berg which had receded again advanced, and presently came 
up, crushing the boats and their living cargo to pieces. 
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The situation of the Captain and his men was now more awful 
than before ; left with only a few planks and scarcely any provisions on a 
vast floe of moving ice, escape seemed hopeless, but knowing that inaction 


would not improve their condition, they proceeded to convey their pro- 


visions and material to a safer place and then set out to reconnoitre ; 
after surmounting innumerable difficulties they reached an elevated spot 
near the centre of the floe, and what a sight burst upon their gaze! 


‘*The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around ; 
It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound.” 


After some time spent in scanning its surface it was resolved to drag 
their planks to a place where it shelved down to the sea, there to make a 
raft, and trust themselves to the mercy of the waves and to Him who 
rules them. ‘This, together with ‘the forming the raft, occupied several 
hours and completely exhausted their strength; night too was rapidly 

setting in, but as it was more dangerous to remain they immediately 
|| pushed off. Happily the wind was blowing southward, and filling their 
sails (made of shirts, Jackets, &c.) rapidly bore them away from the cause 
of their destruction. Having no compass they were compelled to folluw the 
guidance of the stars, with which the heavens were brilliantly spangled, 
the watch was appuinted, and the rest betook themselves to sleep. 
Nothing worthy of note occurred during the night, and in the morning 
they awoke much refreshed and with lighter hearts than when they had lain 
down, although, having no stars now to direct them, they were obliged tu 
let the wind carry them whithersvever it pleased. | 

‘The long day had’ nearly passed, without anything occurring to break 
its wearisome monotony, and the hope of seeing a sail had died away, 
when a small speck was discovered in the N.W.; it gradually increased 
in size, leaving no doubt on their minds as to its nature. After watching 
for some time they perceived that, although going in the same direction 
as themselves, they were several miles wide of its course, every exertion 
therefore was made to near it, and when the ship had arrived at a posi- 
tion parallel with theirs, they found to their great delight that their sig- 
nals were observed, as a boat was lowered and rapidly approached them. 
In a short time they were in the boats, aud in half an hour were on the 
deck of the vessel. Who can describe the joy and gratitude of the men 
for their deliverance! They had been among the most blasphemous during 
the storm, but the awful dangers they had since passed through had 
completely broken them, and they now raised their hearts in thankful- 
ness to Him who had selected them out from their companions as the 
special objects of His mercy. 

In due course the vessel reached Copenhagen, to which port it was 
bound, and the men on landing received every attention from the inha- 
bitants of that city, some supplying them with clothing, others with money, 
and others with food and lodging until a ship could be found whic 
would bring them home. . 

After spending a week at Copenhagen they embarked, and shortly after- 
wards arrived sately at the port from whence they had started on their 
ill-fated voyage. 
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A RUN ROUND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 





CARISBROOKE CASTLE. 


In the ‘‘ pride of summer time,”’ when Nature is invested in her gayest 
attire,—when vale and mountain, stream and ocean, lend each their 
sweet enchantment to the scene, we wend our way to some one of those 
delightful spots which begirt Old England’s Isle. 

Among the many places we have visited, we think we must give the 
palm to the Istz or Wicut, appropriately designated ‘‘The Garden of 
England.” There is a variety, a grandeur, a sublimity (so to speak) 
about it which does not attach to other places. 

Indeed, it may truly be said of it, 


‘Rich Nature, smiling, yields a bounteous store 
Of fruits and flowers, on Wight’s happy shore ; 
Landscapes and verdure blossom all around, 
In its sweet valleys health and joy are found ; 
Nor are its cliffs, majestically grand, 
Surpassed by any in fair England’s land.” 





| And now, dear reader, will you kindly place yourself under our escort 
for a ‘‘ Run round the Island?” 

We propose this for two reasons; first, that we may have the pleasure 
of your company; and second, because we know it is the best way of 
accomplishing our purpose. It is quite a mistake to sarL round it; you 
only get a rough sea breeze, and a glimpse at Tue NEEDLEs. 

The best way to see the Island is to perambulate it, to delve into it, 
and ransack its hidden treasures. But you will say, ‘‘ This will involve a 
long journey!”’ It may be so, but yow will find it exceedingly pleasant, 
agreeable, and instructive. But to proceed with our narrative. 

Starting early in the morning, we arrived at Waterloo Station in time 
to look round upon our fellow passengers. How various, and how 
charming, and yet how bewildering. Of course, the owners of those 








coquettish little hats and holland dresses are going to see the Island. 
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Leaving Waterloo Station we arrived safely at Lanpport, cross- 
ing to Gosport on the floating bridge, and returning. We had a pleasant 
sail to BeMBRIDGE. Wecrossed over to St. HE LEn’s, and, after visiting 
the remains of the ancient church there, (removed in consequence of the 
encroachments of the sea, the tower only being left as a landmark), we 
retired to rest. 

The following day we walked to Rypz. [ Mem. Saw the little hats and 
holland dresses. | Traversed the pier—inhaled the refreshing sea breeze, 
—had tea on board a gentleman’s yacht and returned to St. HELEN’s. 

The hedges being illuminated by glow-worms, we bethought ourselves 
of the words of Cowper: 


‘‘Perhaps indulgent Nature meant, 

By such a lamp bestowed, 

To bid the traveller as he walked 
Be careful where he trod, 

Nor crush a worm, whose useful light 
Might serve, however small, 

To show a stumbling stone by night, 
And save him from a fall.” 


The next morning we commenced our Tour of the Island by visiting 
the ancient village of Brapine (the church is the oldest in the island, 
having been built in 704), copied the epitaph on ‘‘ Little Jane,’’ which we 
here present to our readers, as it is pleasingly associated with Legh 
Richmond’s ‘‘ Annals of the Poor.” 


“Ye who delight the power of God to trace, 
And mark with joy each monument of grace, 
Tread lightly o’er this grave, as you explore 
‘The short and simple annals of the poor ; ’ 
A child reposes underneath this sod, 

A child to memory dear, and dear to God; 
Rejoice, yet shed the sympathetic tear, 
‘Jane, the Young Cottager,’ lies buried here.” 


From thence we journeyed to Sanpown; walked to and through 
SHANKLIN CHINE (which surprised us by its great natural beauty and 
fairy-like splendour); proceeded to Luccomsr through those beautiful 
and picturesque landslips, to BoncnurcH and Ventnor, into a lovely 
valley which brought us to St. LAWRENCE. 

In fact, Boncuurcn and St. LAwREncE are two of the most picturesque 
spotsin the Island. Inthese fairy dells we could not but feel the effect 
of the scenery which surrounded us, and its calm tranquillity, coming as 
we had from the crowded city. We particularly admired the petite 
structure of St. Lawrence. This church is so small, that in summer 
time, the windows being open, part of the congregation seat themselves 
in the churchyard, and hear just as well as in the church. Looking round 
on the whitest tombstones and the most verdant hillocks we ever saw, 
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we were much delighted ; and, partaking of a draught of water from the 
Spring of St. Lawrence, felt considerably refreshed. 

But even this calm retreat is not exempt from the visits of the “ last 
enemy.’ ‘l'wo years prior to our visit, the Vicar of St. LAwREnocE lost 
his amiable and exemplary wife. The time and manner of her death were 
very affecting. She was gathering flowers in the garden in the morning 
in apparent good health, she was taken ill, and in the evening she died. 
Hlow poetically beautiful and appropriate was the text chosen for her 
funeral sermon, ‘‘ Aly Beloved has gone into His Garden to gather Lilies.” 

With Vintnor we were equally pleased. Leaving the High Street, 
we approached the sea-shore. The scenery at this delightful spot is 
transcendently beautiful. A fine range of hills opposite, covered with 
vrazing flocks, terminated with a bold sweep into the ocean, whose blue 
waves appeared at a distance beyond. Several villages, hamlets, and 
churches were scattered in the valley. The noble mansions of the rich, 
and the lowly cottages of the poor added their features to the landscape. 

We proceeded to St. Lawrence (as before related), thence to Nrron, 
where we stayed the night; ascended the famed Sr. Catherine’s Light- 
iouse, which is a beautiful piece of mechanism, of an octagonal form, 
situated on the verge of a cliff, about 50 feet above the sea, 

We rose early the next morning, and walked through Cate and 
Brixton to Fresitw iter, visited the Nregpies and walked along the 
side of ALuM Bay, to the imminent peril of our lives—the steep slope of 
the Downs on one side and the descent of several hundred feet to the 
sea on the other, rendering our walk rather hazardous. 

We arrived that night at Yarmouru, where we remained. 

The next day we made a very pleasant excursion to East Cowes by 
steam-boat. The parish church is that of Whippingham, to which a 
pleasant path leads through the fields; it is attended by the Queen and 
Court when at Ossorne Hovuse,—a noble, beautiful building in the 
Palladian style of architecture. By rail to Newport; visited CarisBrooKE 
CasTLE, which is a splendid ruin; though—as a certain Dundreary said— 
‘sadly out of repair.’”’—Listened attentively to the legends connected 
therewith, walked round its ivy-mantled battlements—had a refreshing 
draught from the famous well there—gazed with wonder at the veritable 
donkey, who, squirrel-like, draws the water up, and who, we were told, 
is a lineal descendant of a long line of illustrious ancestors who- have 
preceded him in that useful occupation. Then we looked up at the win- 
dow through which the unfortunate monarch Charles I. attempted an 
inglorious escape, and quitted the Castle. Thence over the Downs to Sr. 
HELEn’s, returning next day, by way of Rypr, to Lonpon. 

GrEoRGE RyYMER. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTII. 


Bry Dr. ALFRED CRESPI. 
No. 8—CLEANLINESS AND CLOTHING. 


CLEANLINEss would be important, were it only on account of the feeling 
of exhilaration and comfort which attention to it brings. In addition to 
this advantage, keeping the skin clean removes, or rather renders 
impossible, that peculiar but most offensive odour which must occur 
wherever regular and sufficient ablutions are not practised. A delicious 
feeling of buoyancy and comfort, and that freedom from the disagreeable 
aroma which shows that the body is neglected, would be rewards ample 
enough, were they the only ones, to render careful attention to cleanliness 
indispensable and invaluable. The skin, however, is one of the most 
complex and important organs of the body, and on its duly performing 
its functions, not merely comfort and good health, but the very con- 
tinuance of life depend. 

The skin is one of the principal emunctories [excretory ducts] of the 
system. Through its minute pores pass prodigious quantities of noxious 
and used up materials. The precise amount of these is not easily 
ascertained, but, the results obtained by various experiments are startling, 
and it is a moderate calcuiation to place the excreted material at some- 
thing between twenty and fifty ounces daily. If from any cause the 
action ef the skin were entirely suspended for two days and nights, from 
four to five pints of poisonous matter would be retained in the system, 
and would either impair the general health, or have to find an exit by 
some other channel. Whether, however, life could be preserved for two 
days, were the pores hermetically closed, is doubtful. Indeed it is 
probable that, were they hermetically sealed for a few hours with wax 
or plaster of Paris, death would ensue. At any rate the skin must be in 
full working order, if life and health are to be long preserved. 

-The structure of this important organ is curious. There is first an 
outermost layer, dry, hard, and incapable of feeling pain; this is called 
the epidermis or scarf skin, and its use is to protect subjacent textures. 
Under the scarf skin lies what is known as the mucous coat, the latter 
contains the colouring matter. Underneath the mucous coat is found 
the true skin, a vast and beautiful network of bloodvessels and nerves, 
and the seat of that exquisite sense—touch. Hard work thickens the 
outermost layer, which, however, is constantly peeling or rather 
staling off. The abundant use of soap and water removes the superfluous 
portions of scarf skin, keeps the skin soft and moist and able to discharge 
its functions properly, and prevents the accumulation on the surface of 
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the body of dry animal matter, which would be unpleasant from its 
pungent odour, and would interfere with the work the skin has to do. 

Though the health suffers whenever the functions of the skin are 
abruptly suspended, there is a certain relation between the functions of 
the skin and those of the kidneys, another of the principal emunctories of 
the body. In warm weather the skin is very active, in cold the kidneys, 
Both organs have at all seasons a fair share of work to do, and though 
the activity of the one will make up for the sluggishness of the other, 
time is required for the relation normally existing to be disturbed safely, 
and it is always necessary that even then both organs should continue 
in full operation. For instance, in the summer the blood flows briskly 
to the surface of the body, and the skin is unusually active; but in the 
winter the blood is chiefly found in the more protected parts of the body, 
and the kidneys are then the great emunctory. Should the temperature 
suddenly alter and a very cold day succeed to a warm one, there is not 
time for that easy adjustment to take place on which the health of the 
body depends, and a bad cold usually follows, for the action of the skin 
is checked before the kidneys are ready to do the extra work thrown upon 
them. Peace of mind, good food, abundance of out door exercise, 
warmth and cleanliness, one and all play their part in keeping the skin 
and the kidneys in health, and ready to assist and relieve each other when 
sudden changes of temperature occur. 

The surest way to clean the skin is by the free use of soap and water. 
Among the better classes at any rate the face and hands are well cared 
for. It is not always easy to keep the whole body clean, and the 
difficulties are often formidable. There are some houses which are well 
provided with hot and cold water, and with a large and convenient bath- 
room. In such circumstances neglect of personal cleanliness is unpardon- 
able. In those homes less fortunately circumstanced, where money is 
seldom seen and where the facilities for cleanliness are small, what is to 
be done? To ensure cleanliness the whole body ought to be frequently 
immersed in warm water. Cold water, easily obtained in most homes, 
gives too great a shock to render its use a general favourite, while warm 
water, which never does and never can injure anyone, is not obtainable 
everywhere in large quantities. Wherever this is possible, a large bath 
ought to form part of the household furniture, and ought to be frequently 
in requisition. When a mother is reduced to the necessity of using 
a small tub for the weekly ablutions, her poor children naturally learn to 
look with horror on the uncomfortable process of being scrubbed with 
plenty of soap, but little water. 

Amongst the very poor, it 1s rare to find any facilities for cleanliness. 
It is painful to have to confess the truth, but it is doubtful whether one 
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working man’s family in thirty has any conveniences for this purpose. 
The skin is neglected, and gets unsavoury, and one of the chief emunc- 
tories of the body is seriously interfered with. 

There are few large towns which are not now well supplied with public 
baths, and though they are occasionally used, the advantages of fre- 
quently resorting to them are not sufficiently understood. or purposes 
of cleanliness a warm bath six or eight times a year is important, 
and were the custom general, it would prevent many an illness, and many 
a cold. The allowance here suggested will seem ridiculously small to 
those who have a good bath room in their houses and use it weekly, but, 
few small tradesmen and mechanics dream of having a warm bath every 
six or eight weeks, and many of the poor allow many years to elapse 
without once well cleansing the whole of the body. In the Irish quarters 
of large towns it is the exception to meet with persons who have had one 
good warm bath in their whole life. 

A warm bath should be frequently taken; its temperature should 
range from 84° to 100° F. The best rule is that the watcr should be 
warm enough to give a pleasant feeling of warmth, but, nothing more. 
Twenty minutes is not too long to remain in the water, and the free use 
of soap ought not to be forgotten. Where this is possible, a warm bath 
two or three times a week would be of great service, especially in 
warm weather. 

A cold sponge bath is a capital thing in the morning, so are cold baths 
in the warmer season of the year. A brief immersion in cold water is 
chiefly valuable for the power it confers of resisting cold, but it is not 
sufficient to keep the body thoroughly clean. When anyone decides to 
sponge himself well every morning it is advisable to begin to form the 
habit in the summer, and not to persevere in the attempt if the feeling 
of chilliness which contact with the cold sponge causes, lasts after the 
body is thoroughly dried. Unless the body becomes immediately warm 
and comfortable, injury rather than good may be the result. 

Attention to cleanliness is also important as a safeguard against 
disease. 
tion of lead into the system,—is more effectually prevented by frequent 
warm baths, and by carefully washing the hands and face before every 
meal, than by anything else. Many unpleasant skin eruptions are easily 
kept in check or actually cured by cleanliness, while warm baths, 
frequently and regularly taken, are invaluable in chronic rheumatism 
and in many other complaints. Attention to this matter will certainly 
increase comfort and strength and ward off disease. 

Clothing is needed for two purposes, the one is decency, the other 
comfort and health. At the present day there is little ground for 
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That painful complaint, painter’s colic—caused by the absorp- | 
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complaint; rich and poor dress almost too warmly, and actual disease jg 
seldom, in England, caused by want of clothing, unless the means of the 
sufferer are more than usually restricted. : 

In one respect the dress of ladies is so contrived as to encourage 
disease. To speak plainly, the ridiculous habit of confining the chest is 
most prejudicial to health. In this one instance at least all classes are 
alike offenders. Whatever hypothetical advantages a very small waist 
may be supposed to have, its artificial production cannot be defended by 
anyone acquainted with the structure and functions of the female body. 
A mother, anxious to preserve the health of her daughters, but, at the 
same time, not enlightened enough to thoroughly emancipate herself and 
them from the barbarous customs of an artificial and frivolous age, can 
at least allow them not to commence to wear tight clothing until their 
zrowth is nearly completed. 

Children accustomed to the pressure of tight and unyielding clothes 
from an early period of life, have the chest so distorted and confined in 
the course of years, that bodily deformity and disease are the rule, not, 
as they ought to be, the exception. It is rare to meet with girls in the 
wealthier circles of society who are not, to some slight extent, deformed 
and curvature of the spine is generally present—in all probability in 
consequence of a detestable and savage custom which cannot be too 
strengly condemned. 

In early childhood the body should be kept warm, for the power of 
generating heat is limited. In very advanced life again the animal heat 
needs to be kept up by abundance of clothing. From fifteen to fifty- 
five or sixty, however, the amount of clothing ordinarily used should be 
just sufficient to prevent a feeling of actual cold. ‘Large masses of clothes, 
besides interfering with the free movements of the limbs, and being most 
expensive, make the skin unduly sensitive to cold. 

It is very common for people to complain that they suffer constantly 
from cold, and that they need a great deal of warm clothing. 
Occasionally, of course, such a complaint may be well grounded. 
Generally, however, in these cases the habits are in some degree unnatural, 
and frequent exercise, and a cold bath in the morning, and less clothing, 
would set everything right in the course of six months. 

Heavy clothing helps to keep up that morbid and dangerous sensitive- 
ness of the skin which remaining in warm close rooms produces, and is 
therefore actually injurious, and may, in the course of years, undermine 
the constitution and bring on premature old age and death. 

When the body is actually very sensitive, flannel constantly worn close 
to the skin is of marked utility. Persons, too, who have a decided 
tendency to rheumatism find themselves all the better for wearing a close 
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fitting dress of flannel, from the neck to the ankles, all through the year. 
Chamois leather is sometimes used for this purpose. Flannel is an 
admirable dress in districts where ague prevails, and thick belts of 
fannel worn round the body by those predisposed, may ward off an 
attack of dysentery or Eng‘ish cholera. | 

Cutton may, in some cases, be substituted for flannel, espe:ially during 
the summer. Probably not a few illnesses and many deaths are annually 
prevented by keeping delicate persons protected from the ccld, but this 
‘s best done not by avoiding out door exercise and remaining near a large 
fire, on all but the hottest days, but by dressing carefully and warmly, 
and keeping up the animal heat by riding, walking and driving 

Of course cleanliness, in its broadest sense, will not be properly 
attended to, if the skin alone is kept clean by constant ablutions. The 
clothes require to be frequently changed, especially in the summer. 
Any article of flannel or cotton, worn next to the skin, should be often 
changed. In addition to frequent changes, it is a good thing to have 
two sets in wear for alternate days. The article not in use might be 
hung over a chair or be exposed to the fresh air for a few hours, and 


when its turn comes for being worn, its fellow might be treated in the 
same way. 


Working men, especially those engaged in dirty employments, always 
enjoy life better and find themselves more comfortable when they have 
two suits of clothes in ordinary wear. On the day that the one is in 
wear the other should be well exposed to the fresh air or to the sun. 








A CLEAN Apron.—A lady wanted a trusty maid to come and help her to take 
charge of a baby. Nobody could recommend cne, and she hardly knew where to 
look for the right kind of girl. One day she was passing through a by-lane, and saw. 
a little girl with a clean apron hoiding a baby in the doorway of a small house, 
‘There is the maid for me,” said the lady. She stopped and asked for her mother 
‘ Mother has gone out to work,” answered the girl; “father is dead, and now mother 
has to do every thing.” ‘Should you not like to come and live with me? ” asked the 
lady. “I should like to help mother somehow,” said the little maid. The lady, 
more pleased than ever with the tidy looks of the girl, went to see her mother after 
she came home; and the end of it was, the lady took the maid to live with her, and 
she found—what indeed she expected to find—that the neat appearance of her 
person showed the neat and orderly bent of her mind. She had no careless habits, 
she waa no friend to dirt; but every thing she had to do with was folded up and 
put away, and kept carefully. The lady finds great comfort in her, and helps her 
mother, whose lot is not now so hard as it was. She smiles when she says, 

“Sally’s recommendation was her clean apron;” and who will say it was not a 


good one ? 
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PLAIN COOKERY. 


By A WorxkMAn’s WIFE. 


To Stew Tripre.—-Clean some tripe, cut in small pieces, put in a saucepan with milk 
and water and some onions cut up, stew till tender about half an hour or so. When 
ready to turn out mix a little flour with a piece of butter and stir in until melted. 
give a boil up, and it will be found very nice. 

Ancnuovy Toast.—Toast slices of bread and butter, then quickly pour a little 
anchovy essence over them, and lay a poached egg over each piece. A good little 
rclish for supper, and cheap. 

A Cneap Caxze.—A pound anda half of flour, a quarter pound of butter, half 
a pound of currants or more according to taste, quarter of a pound of sugar, one egg, 
a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda—mix with sufficient cold milk to make it a good 
consistence. 

AN ORDINARY CAKE FOR CHILDREN.—Two pounds of flour, half a pound of 
dripping, a little salt, half a pound of sugar, 1 pint of milk or three quarters with 
two eggs. 

To Dress Tomators.—Pour scalding water over them, let them lay a few minutes 
to loosen the skin, peel them into a saucepan with a bit of butter, pepper and salt, 
boil gently half an hour. Very good with steak. 

Rice anp AppLES.—Core and quarter some apples, boil them in alittle water with 
sugar, boil a quarter of a pound of rice in some milk with a little sugar and a 
pinch of salt, put some of the rice in a dish, then the apples and the rem ainder of the 
rice on the top, bake a nice light brown. Rhubarb instead of apples will answer 
the same. 

Rive Currants are excellent food for children; mash the fruit, put on slices of 
bread, and sprinkle with sugar. 

MiL_k PorripGe.— Stir four tablespoonfuls of oatmeal smoothly into a quart of 
milk, then stir it quickly into a quart of boiling water and boil it up a few minutes 
until it thickens, sweeten with sugar. It is very good for young children. 








HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE MONTH. 
October. 


THis month derives its name from its original position (the 8th in the 
Alban Calendar). It was dedicated by the Romans to Mars. By the 
Saxons it was called Wyn Monath, or the Wine month, and Winter 
Fyllyth, because of the near approach of the winter season. 

October is in the old pictures represented as a man sowing corn; also 
as a person clothed in a mantle, coloured like decaying leaves, and bear- 
ing a basket of chestnuts. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Crear all borders of flowering shrubs, and plants of weeds; remove dead stalks and 
leaves, &c. Remove auriculas to a warm spot; take off all dead leaves. Carnation 
layers remove to a warm place for the winter. 

Perennials and biennials, such as sweet williams, &c., may soon be transplanted. All 
sorts of bulbous and tuberous flower roots may now be planted. 

Prune roses and honeysuckles, and all other sorts of flowering shrubs and evergreens. 

Remove all boxes of seedlings to a warm sheltered spot ; clear them from weeds. 

Plant in pots perennials, flower plants, flowering shrubs, &c. 
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THE TWO NEIGHBOURS. 


By Mrs. H. B. PAULL, Author of “Trevor Court,” &c. &. 


Chapter Eleventh. 
THE LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


On the Saturday of the week just described, Mr. Horne, who 
had returned from the sea side, told John Ward he might take 
a week’s holiday as soon as he liked. 


think a day’s outing will do her good, she is not looking well.” 

John had noticed this for several weeks also, and after 
thanking his master with real heartiness, he turned his steps 
to the post office, to give notice of his wish to draw out the 
balance of more than £5, and then walked home in buoyant 
spirits at the thought of the treat in store for Susan. 

He gaw she looked even paler than usual, and could not 
resist saying with a face glowing with pleasure, ‘‘ Why Susan, 
my girl, it’s time something was done to bring back the colour to 
those pale cheeks ; [’ll have a trial for it next week some how.” 


a 
a 








‘““T met your wife a few days ago, Ward,” he said, ‘‘and I 
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‘What do you mean, John ?”’ she faltered. 

‘Oh, never mind,” he replied; ‘‘ you'll know fast enough 
when the time comes.” 

Susan said no more, but she endeavoured to divert her 
husband’s attention from herself, till he went out for his 
usual walk with the children. But while alone her thoughts 
were anything but agreeable. 

Susan generally stayed at home on Sunday morning with 
the little ones, to prepare the dinner while John took the 
elder children to church. But on this Sunday he thought a 
change would do her good, and proposed to take her place at 
home with the baby and Teddy, and attend to the dinner while 
she went to church. 

Glad of any change likely to make her forget her troubles, 
Susan readily agreed to the arrangement. 

She quickly got through her work, and after preparing the 
dinner, she and the children were soon ready. 

John watched them as they walked towards the village, 
and noticed with pleasure not unmixed with surprise, that a 
ereatdeal of the Flower Show finery had been left at home. 

But Susan found that God’s house was not a place in which 
she could forget her faults; so completely did the consequences 
she dreaded occupy her thoughts, that she scarcely listened to 


|a word of the service till roused by the clergyman’s voice 


giving out the Psalm for the day. ‘The 29th morning of 
the month, the 159th Psalm.” She seemed spell bound to 
listen as he read. 

“QO Lord, thou hast searched me out, and known me: 
thou knowest my down-sitting, and mine uprising; thou un- 
derstandest my thoughts long before. Thou art about my 
path, and about my bed: and spiest out all my ways. For 
lo, there is not a word in my tongue; but Thou, O Lord, 
knowest it altogether.” 

With her open prayer book in her hand she followed the 
words till she came to the sixth verse. ‘‘ Whither shall I 
go from thy spirit, or whither shall I flee from thy presence?”’ 
She heard no more; back to her memory came the first false 
step at the bureau. Yes, God had seen it all, and knew even 
her very thoughts. 

The rest of the service, the singing, the sermon, were all 
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lost to her, while Her awakened conscience urgéd Hér to téll 
John that very day. qe 

And she returned home fully determined to relieve her mind Ms 
by telling him all. But when she saw him looking so, pleasant Pe 
and. happy, with the baby on his knee, and the cloth laid so 

thoughtfully to save her trouble, her resolution gave way. 

‘“T can’t spoil John’s Sunday, » shia said to herself, ‘it would 
make us both miserable ; I’ll wait till ’ve seen Thorne’ ian 
to-morrow. If I can’t spare the sovereign, I daresay he’ll take 
half.”” And so the lost opportunity passed away for ever. 

Susan tried to banish all unpleasant thoughts, and make 
herself agreeable to her husband. The effort was successful, 
and did her good; although she still looked pale and worn. 
During that happy Sunday John’s spirits rose so unusually || 
high, that Susan wondered. She could not read the pleasant || 
thoughts that were passing through his mind. ‘ We shall be || 
able to go for a change somewhere,” he thought; ‘I must tr 
and get back poor Susan’s colour, and put her in ‘better spirits, 
but I won’t say a word till P’ve got the perntission from head 
quarters to draw out my money. I am sure to have it on 
Tuesday, if not to-morrow. There’s a sovereign less than I 
expected, but never mind, there’s quite enough, I won't 
bother Susan about that.” | | 

And so that day passed and the morrow came. During the 
morning Susan waited at home for Thorne’s man; but he did 
not appear. | 

Then indeed she began to fear fot the consequences ; if she 
could not pay the traveller the sovereign which she had saved | 
for him, what would be the end of that summons ? | . 

To add to her trouble, when she went on the following || 
morning to the grocer’s and butcher’ s, they refused to let her |] 
have any thing more on credit, until at least a portion of the || 
debts now owing were paid. 

When she returned home, expecting Thorne’s man and the }] 
rent collector to call, her last sover elgn was nearly all gone; the | 
other had been spent on Saturday afternoon in paying debts 
in the village, and providing for Sunday. 

She had thrown herself into a chair with a feéling of dread, 
for which she could scarcely account, when she heard the 
voice of the rent collector. She started up, scarcely knowing 
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how to answer his request for the month’s rent due that day, 
and in reply to his stern words, ‘‘ Mrs. Ward, I must see your 
husband about this rent; does he know it is not paid?” she 
could only falter out, 

‘“‘T will tell him myself to-day if you will please wait till 
to-morrow.” 

He was a kind-hearted man and he promised to wait. Not 
so, however, his employer the Squire’s steward, to whom he 
was obliged to explain the whole matter. 

After the collector left, Susan remembered she had her 
husband’s and the children’s dinner to prepare, for it was now 
nearly twelve o’clock. 

She had just thrown off her bonnet and shawl, when other 
steps were heard coming through the front garden, and the 
next moment the door was pushed oren, and two strange look- 


| ing men were in her sitting room. 


‘“What do you want ?”’ she asked in trembling tones, but 
unable to move frou where she stood. | 

‘This be John Ward’s cottage, ain’t it, missus ?” 

‘¢’Yes,” she replied, in a choked voice. 

‘Well then,” he said, holding out a paper, ‘‘ this here’s a 
judge’s order for us to take the goods on a summons for a debt 
of £2 9s. 1d. owing to Mr. Thomas Thorne the draperat Bradley.” 

‘W hat, takeourfurniture!”’ exclaimed Susan with white lips. 

‘““ Yes mum, 0’ course we must, ifso be as you can’t pay us 
the money.” 

‘Oh, pray go away fora little while,” she gasped out; ‘“‘my 
husband will be home presently, and I’ll go and borrow the 
money to pay you, but please don’t stay here.” Susan spoke 
with an agony of terror in her voice. 

‘““We’ve gottostay here, missus, till we’re paid,” said theman 
with agrin. ‘“ You see it’s all your own fault, or your hus- 
band’s may be; he never took no notice o’ the summons, and so 
you mustn’t blame nobody but yourselves. We won’t touch 
nothing afore Mr. Ward comes in, but we’ll just begin taking 
the inventory to save time.” He took out of his pocket a 
memorandum book, and examining the articles of furniture in 
the room, proceeded to make notes on its pages. 

On seeing this, Susan threw herself into the rocking-chair, 
burst into tears, and sobbed as if her heart would break. 
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WHO ARE THE GOOD TEMPLARS ? 


By JoseruH Mains, Esq., Granp Wortuy Cuter TemMpLaR OF ENGLAND. 


Tu1s question is so frequently asked, that I think it will not be out of 
place to try to answer it in the pages of ‘‘ After Work.” I am writing 
in the interests of the working people of the land, for I think that no 
benevolent project which has obtained the sympathy of many tens of 
thousands of them can be unworthy of notice. 

The Good Templars started in America, over twenty years ago. The 
Order was introduced into this country about six years ago, by a young 
working man, who had joined the Order while he was in the United 
States. 

Unlike most apparently similar Orders, it is not a sick benefit or 
burial society; its fees, 1s. 6d entrance, and 1s. per quarter afterwards, 
being of course too small to embrace the beneficiary feature. Indeed 
the members would be very averse from the benefit system being 
engrafted upon thcir society. They desire to be able to admit all 
candidates for admission without those restrictions as to bodily health 
or age, which must be observed in societies formed for relief in sickness ; 
and they believe that their society can now do more good, as there can 
be no seif interest in joining it. The Order, in fact, is simply a large 
Temperance Missionary Society resting upon a regular financial basis, 
supporting itself without any external aid, and having allied to it certain 
peculiar features which I shall endeavour to explain. 

Persons must be formally proposed before they can be elected members. 
On admission they are required to pledge themselves to life long absti- 
nence from the taking or giving of intoxicating fluids as beverages. The 
service of admission is not made known to outsiders, but is kept a pro- 
found secret, so that it may be new, and therefore make a deeper impres- 
sion upon them. No oath is administered, nor are any ‘ scenic’’ or start- 
ling effects attempted in the service. Were such things introduced into 
the initiatory service it is obvious that it would not be stited to females 
and young people, who may, as it is, be admitted from 16 years of age. 
The Book of ceremony is called a Ritual, for want of a better term. 
There is, however, nothing in it of asacerdotal character. The devotional 


part consisting simply of forms of prayer of an Evangelical type, for which 


the Good Templar, occupying in every lodge the post of Chaplain, may 
substitute extemporary utterances. No Lodge is ever opened or closed, 
nor is any candidate admitted a member without prayer being offered, 
and the open Bible is always a conspicuous object in the Lodge Room. 
The Book of Forms to which I refer, is the only work not accessible to 
the public. The Constitution, Bye Laws, and Order of Business, as well 
as the Journal of Proceedings of even the highest bodies in the Order, 
may be obtained by persons who are not members. ‘There are, however, 
secret signs by which members, hitherto utter strangers to one another, 
may recognize each other, and even find out their respective rank in the 
Society, without others, who may be present, being a whit the wiser. 
Many singular incidents have occurred to prove the value of these means 
of recognition to travellers in this land, and in distant countries. The 
family feature of the Order is highly valued by the members, and I have 
known cases in which three generations of one family have been 
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represented in one Lodge. Both sexes enjoy equal privileges. In some 
cases the Secretary’s duties are discharged by a ‘‘sister,’”’ while here and 
there some lady of unusual administrative ability has been chosen to 
preside for a quarter or longer. Every officer and member wears at the 
Lodge meetings a Regalia—a kind of collar or sash round the neck, of 
scarlet or white or some other colour, according to the position he holds 
in the Order, and in the Lodge. 

The Subordinate Lodges meet weekly. They have a regular order of 

business to go through, as is seen in the constitution, and the proceed- 
ings are conducted according to Parliamentary rules. These Lodges 
elect third degree members (i.e. members who have proved faithful 
during a certain probationary term), to form the District Lodge, which 
holds a day session every quarter, and has jurisdiction over a county or 
parliamentary division of a county. The District Lodges elect represen- 
tatives to the Right Worthy Grand Lodge, the international governing 
body of the Order, which meets in different countries, one year in one, 
another in another, for about a week in each year. 
- It is six years since the Society was planted in England, and now it 
numbers many members in every district, including the Channel Islands 
and the Isle of Man. There are now nearly 4000 Lodges, with over 
210,000 members, themembers and Lodgeshaving morethantrebled during 
the past two years. These figures do not include some 50,000 children, 
embraced in a juvenile offshoot of the Order. It has been calculated, 
from official returns, that nearly one half of the adult members were not 
previously abstainers, and that 14,000 of these non-abstainers have been 
rescued from confirmed intemperance. During the past twelve months, 
20,000 public meetings, or about sixty-eight per day, have been held by | 
the English Lodges, and three weekly and over five and twenty local 
monthly magazines are published in the Good Templar interests. About 
one half of the Lodges meet in chapels and schools, and 1,000 ministers 
of the gospel are united with them in membership. Members who have 
left this country te settle in other lands have planted the Order on the 
continent of Europe, and in Asia, Africa, and Australia. The great work 
done by Good Templarism has so far commended the Order to people of 
eminence, that it is represented on the Bench of Bishops, in the House of 
Commons, in the Canadian parliament (the present Prime Minister of 
the Dominion of Canada being a good Templar), and in the United 
States Senate, the Vice President of that body being also a Good 
Templar. 


In conclusion I can scarcely say more in favour of a fraternity mainly 


| supported in England by working people, than by remarking that it has 


spent £10,000 in public work during the past year, and its sympathies 
have.gone forth in directions not connected with teetotalism : witness the 
recent presentation by them to the National Institution of a Life boat, 
with its wagon and house, costing £680, the whole of which, with a hand- 
some surplus, was raised by the voluntary contributions of the members 
only. I should feel thankful, if my space permitted me, to say more of 
this interesting movement, but I must refer my readers to the publications 
to be obtained at the Good Templar Grand Lodge Offices in Birmingham, 


| for full information about everything of interest in the Order and in 
| 1ts constitution. 
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After Work. 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE CUTTLE FISH. 


Or the many thousand visitors to the Aquaria at the Crystal Palace or at Brighton, 
few there will be but must have becn delighted with the strange and beautiful sights 
they have seen at these places, gratified at seeing the graccful creatures glide and dart 
about in their natural clement, and in so pleasing a manner, have the opportunity to 
become acquainted with ‘‘the varied forms which tenant the seas of our British coasts.” 

Perhaps not the least interesting to the ordinary observer are those singular crea- 
tures, the Cuttles, whose appearance in the case of certain representatives of the 
species is attractive and pleasing ; while in others, an uncouth and ferocious looking 
aspect has the contrary effect, producing often in the mind of the spectator a fecliny 
of mingled disgust and wonder; which perhaps may arouse his curiosity as to the 
part played by such creatures in creation. 

A competent authority, who has closely studied these animals, and watched them 
in their prison abodes, says with regard to them, ‘‘ Their eccentric motions, crawlirg 
about over the rocks, and occasionally condescending to gratify the eyes of the 
beholders by displaying their mode of swimming, or rather darting about in the clear 
water, furnishes an ever changing subject of interest to all. The Octopus in the 
Aquarium is a most brazen-faced monster, not seeming to be in the least disconcerted, 
or otherwise affected by the presence of any one. In repose it curls itself up and 
remains thus, almost motionless; but its ferocious disposition is to be seen in its 
incessant watchfulness and the constant state of nervous activity in its long 
sinuous appendages.” | 

In their general appearance and structure the Cuttle family are most peculiar, and 
are known toscience by aname signifying the ‘‘Head-footed,” a class of the Molluscous 
animals, with fleshy body. Jn their structure, the body is divided naturally into two 
parts, a bag containing the digestive organs, and nucleus or head round which the 
arms, eight in number, are situated. 

The head is short, with large and conspicuous eyes and a mouth resembling very 
much the beak of a parrot, being furnished with ‘‘ two powerful horny mandibles,” 
which are of great strength, and well adapted for the work they have to perform in 
breaking through the shelly covering of crabs and lobsters; and as the Octopus, a 
typical representative of the Cuttle species, is an animal possessed of no little strength, 
its jaws become very effective weapons, both for offence and defence as occasion may 
serve, such that a closer aquaintance with them than when safely provided for in the 
tanks of an Aquarium, is not at all to be desired. ; 

The “apparatus of holders,” or the long arms which are attached to the head 
portion, is a characteristic feature common to all the Cuttles, gnd used for either 
propulsion or detention as the creature may require; in length each arm is generally 
about twice that of the body, very muscular and flexible, and tapering off finely to 
a point; on the other side they are provided with numerous suckers, by the aid of 
which they can so securely themselves to any object, as to leave little chance of prey 
escaping from their ferocious grasp. | 

They are not altogether dependent on their arms, or otherwise feet, for a means of 
locomotion. being provided in addition with an apparatus, consisting of a tube passing 
from their body ; and breathing water, as we breathe air, by its forcible expulsion 
from the gills through this tube, they are considerably assisted in swimming, and so 
pass through the water at a great rate. 

The food of the Octopus and cuttles generally, consists chiefly of the various kinds 
of shell fish, which are collected together by them, until the neighbourhood about 
the lair or hiding place of the solitary, unsociable Octopi, becomes a scene of woeful 
desolation, like the haunt of some fabled giant, for strewn all around lie the broken 
fragments of shells, the remains of many a repast off such unfortunate mollusks as 
have fallen victims to the rapacity of these ‘‘sea tigers.” But if for this purpose 
only—to keep within bounds and check the over multiplication of the other denizens 
of the seas, an invaluable service is performed by these ‘* Tigers of the deep,” to the 
end that the balance of life may be duly preserved. Besides their partiality for the 
mollusks, fish form an important addition to their ordinary “bill of fare,” and in this 
respect they prove a great annoyance to fishermen. | 

The different species of Cuttles abound everywhere, being found in countless num- 
bers all over the ocean. Some, like the Paper Nautilus, and the equally beautiful 
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Pearly Nautilus, are much admired, their shells we often see used as ornaments 
to our rooms; these two species are commonly to be seen swimming frecly on the 
surface of the open seas where they occur, while on the other hand their less favoured 
relative, the Octopus, not being endowed with so pleasing a physique, lives a lonesome 
retired existence, for the most part roaming in solitude over the expanses of mud and 
ooze at the bottom of the sea. Some, we are told, “ frequent the coasts, others the 
high seas, and others make annual migrations from place to place ; mostly gregarious, 
loving the society of their kind; but being also for the most part nocturnal in their 
habits, they are not so frequently seen as might be expected from their great 
numbers.” 

Creatures of so voracious a disposition as Cuttles are, and multiplying so rapidly, 
while doing good service in checking an overplus of life, if not themselves also in 
their turn subject to the universal laws of counter balancing powers, would become 
seriously formidable and dangerous, and would quickly depopulate the seas. But 
they have many enemies, constantly on the watch to thin their ranks, and in doing 
so to keep up the proper equilibrium. ‘The whale, the cod, the dolphin and other 
predacious fish devour them in large numbers; sea birds as they skim over the waves 
in quest of food seize them, as they float on the surface, or as, hotly pursued by a foe, 
they seek to escape by leaping out of the water, but only to fall into the expectant 
talons of the watchful gulls; and lastly, man himself is one of their most formidable 
enemies, millions being caught annually by him, to be used as bait in the cod fish- 
eries, and occasionally even by the poorer classes of the seaside population as an 
article of diet. 

In tropical seas, Cuttles attain an enormous size, although their magnitude ina 
great many instances has been very much exaggerated. The Octopus family, 
the largest of the race, which exist in the Atlantic and Indian Oceans; and in the 
Mediterranean and Red Scas, measure ordinarily about five feet from tip to tip of 
the arms. 

From the times of the very earliest heathen mythologies, all these and kindred sea- 
monsters have been regarded as belonging to the supernatural and mysterious, but 
modern research and enlightenment have played havoc with the authenticity of many 
of these old legends. 

Astounding stories, with all the pretensions of credibility, other than the absurd 
mythological inventions and fancies, like those of Laocoon and of Andromeda, have 
not ceased to make their appearance. 

But strange and absurd as these stories are, with all their fabrication, there is of 
course the vein of truth underlying, being based upon appearances of sea-animals, 
whose size has probably exceeded the ordinary growth, and whose unusual propor- 
tions, the excitement of the moment, and the effect of terror acting on the mind, have 
caused those who have witnessed the scene to greatly exaggerate in relating the 
circumstances. 

As a counterpart of these stories, comes one but a few wecks since from the 
Indian seas. A huge monster, so the story goes, lay quietly basking on the surface 
of the ocean, in the immediate neighbourhood of a small schooner, which was lying 
becalmed on the still sea; whose very stillness and quiet had tempted up from the 
depths this suspicious looking, and to those on ship board, unknown monster ; but 
which was no other than a large sized specimen of one of our friends, the Octopian 
Cuttles. The Captain of the vessel, with questionable prudence, unconscious of what 
might be the results of such a course of action, and tempted by curiosity, fired into 
the object, with consequences most disastrous to himself, crew, and “snug little 
craft.” On being struck, the beast shook all over, and began to move towards the 
object which had given it so warm a reception. ‘To those on board as it approached 
them it looked like an immense oblong mass, moving by jerks just under the water, 
with an enormous trail following in its wake: in a few seconds it struck itself 
violently against the vessel, which quivered all over with the shock: in another 
instant, its great “arms, like trees,” seized the ship, which heeled over, and the 
monster then flung itself on board, caught hold of the masts with its dreadful arms, 
slipped its body back again overboard, and so dragged the vessel over with it on her 
beam ends, which then rapidly filled and went down. The crew, who had all been 
thrown into the water on the vessel capsizing, were most of them picked up by 4 
steamer close at hand, which had witnessed the catastrophe. 
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LORD MAYOR'S DAY IN LONDON. 





A Mayor (from the Latin Maor, i.e. greater) was formerly a royal 
official, a steward, bailiff, or overseer, thence the chief Magistrate of a 
city or corporate town. 

The first Mayor of London was appointed in 1189. It was King John 
who granted to the citizens of London a charter, empowering them to 
choose their own Mayor, but by the same power they were obliged to 
present him to the king for his approbation, or, in his absence, to his 
justiciary. Mayor’s day in London was first made annual in 1214, up to 
that time the chief magistrate was appointed for life. 

The Lord Mayor of London, as he is called, is, properly speaking, only 
Mayor of London, and Zord of Finsbury. This latter title was conferred 
with the gift of the manor of Finsbury, by Richard II. in consequence 
of Sir William Walworth (the Mayor of London) killing Wat Tyler in 
Smithfield. It was Edward III. who allowed the Mayor to assume the 
title of ‘‘ Lord Mayor ”’ along with that of ‘‘ Right Honourable,” in 1354. 

To sustain the hospitality of the city, the Lord Mayor receives an 
allowance of £8000 a year, with the use of the Mansion House, furniture, 
carriages, &c. He is chosen by the Livery onthe 29th September; being 
generally the senior Alderman who has been sheriff, but not Lord Mayor, 
and on the 9th November he proceeds in state to Westminster to be 
sworn in, and it is on this occasion that the inhabitants of London are 
entertained with the spectacle of the 


LORD MAYOR’S SHOW. 


This show, Hone tells us, is the only state exhibition in the Metropolis 
that remains as a memorial of the great doings in the time of the pageants. 
The earliest on record is the one described by Mathew Paris as taking 
place in 1236, on the occasion of the passage of King Henry III. and 
Kleanor of Provence through the city of Westminster. 

In a curious description of the show as it was managed in 1575, we are 
told that ‘‘to make way in the streetes, certayne men were employed, 
apparalled like devells and wylde men, with skybbs and certain beadells.”’ 
1000 persons dined at Guildhall at the charge of the Mayor and the two 
sheriffs, ‘‘ this feast costeth £400, whereof the mayor payeth £200 and 
each of the sheriffs £100. Immediately after dyner they go to the Church 
of St. Paule, the men bearynge staff-torches and targetts, which torches 
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are lighted when it is late, before they come from evenynge prayer.’ In 
1585 there were children in the procession, who represented the city, 
magnanimity, loyalty, science, the country, and the river Thames; they 
also represented a soldier, a sailor, and nymphs with appropriate speeches, 
The show opened with a Moor on the back of a lynx. On Sir Thomas 
Middleton’s mayoralty, in 1618, the solemnity is described as unparalleled 
for the cost, art, and magnificence of the show, pageants, chariots, morn- 
ing, noon, and night triumphs. 

In 1665, after a discontinuance of about fourteen years, the shows were 
revived. Edmund Gayton says that ‘‘ our metropolis for these planetary 
pageants was as famous and renowned in foreign nations, as for their faith, 
wealth, and valour. Inthe showan European, an Egyptian, and a Persian, 
were personated.”’ Qn Lord Mayor’s day, 1671, the King, Queen, and 
Duke of York, and most of the nobility, being present, there were sundry 
shows, shapes, scenes, speeches, and songs in parts; and the like in 1672 
and 1673, when the king again graced the triumphs. 

In 1687, the pageants of Sir John Shorter, Knt. as Lord Mayor, were 
very splendid. He was of the Company of Goldsmiths, and out of compli- 
ment to St. Dunstan, their patron saint, they had a pageant representing 
the miracle of St. Dunstan and the Devil. 


‘St. Dunstan, as the story goes, 
Once pull’d the devil by the nose | 
With red-hot tongs, which made him roar, 
That he was heard three miles or more.”’ 


The last Lord Mayor who rode on horseback at his mayoralty was Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote, in the reign of Queen Anne. : 

Coming down to more recent times, the most celebrated show was that 
held in 1851, the year of the world’s great fair; there was an elephant, 
a camel, and other animals; men dressed up to represent commerce, the 
arts, peace, &c, and a large car witha globe in the centre with Britannia 
seated on the top, and emblematical figures at the four corners. But 
modern exhibitions, bettered as they were by the men in armour, have 
no pretensions to vie with the grandeur of the London triumphs of 
former times. But even the men in armour are now gone, and before 
long the utilitarian spirit of the age will still further reduce the dimensions 
of the ‘‘show.’’ Lhe foundations of Temple Bar are now giving way, 
caused by the excavations which are being made for the foundations of 
the new Law Courts, and by the time those courts are opened we expect 
to see the Lord Mayor’s Show reduced to half a dozen pair-horse carriages, 
preceded by two or three mounted policemen, and driven rapidly through 
Fleet Street to those same Law Courts, where the ceremony of swearing- 
in will be gone through. 

And as the show has sunk, and will still further sink, in public estima- 
tion, so, also, has the office lessened in public esteem. In former times 
it was the ambition of the first merchant princes and bankers of the city 
to become Lord Mayor, and many of the founders of the highest and 
most wealthy members of our nobility filled that office, but now this has 
ceased to be the case, and it is only in the eye of foreigners that the Lord 
Mayor is one of the most important public functionaries of the realm. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


By Dr. ALFRED CRESPI. 


No. 9—WORK AND EXERCISE. 


Ir was intended that man should, for his higher good, obtain by well 
directed and useful labour those things which he requires for the 
sustenance of his body, and that thus he should educate and discipline 
his mind. God, who knows best what is good for man, has decreed that, 
if he wishes to remain in health and strength, if he desires to share in 
those enjoyments and comforts, which he alone among the inhabitants of 
this world has it in his power to obtain and enjoy, he must work, 
physically or mentally. In honest toil there is no degradation: it is 
idleness which is alone abominable. It is a noble and honourable thing 
to live on what a man’s own labour has enabled him to acquire. To live 
on what the ill-paid toil of others has heaped up for the idle and 
luxurious possessor of a large fortune is degrading and humiliating. 

All the laws of health may be remembered and carried into practice 
except one, but if that one is the importance of labour, and if it is over- 
looked, there cannot be peace of mind and vigour of body, and it is these 
which above all things make life happy and conduce to the preservation 
of health. No one would suggest that the writer and the thinker should 
devote themselves to manual toil, or that the statesman should relieve 
his overtaxed powers by following the plough one or two days a week; all 
thatis meant is that every man, rich or poor, born into this beautiful 
world, can find some work to do, and that he is bound to do that work, 
whatever it is, conscientiously and energetically, and in doing it he will, 
at last, find the truest pleasure. It is in honest and useful work alone 
that it is possible to feel great contentment. As the evening approaches, 
and the toiler looks around him, and sees how much he has done, there 
comes naturally over him a feeling of satisfaction, to which many a 
worthless millionaire is a stranger. The humble mechanic, working at 
the bench, is often a much nobler type of humanity than the owner of 
a large factory. 

There are many descriptions of work, in-door and out-door, manual and 
mental. So that every man in his own sphere, the minister in the 
cabinet, the bishop in his diocese, the merchant in his counting house, 
the labourer at the bench or in the field, does the work which falls to his 
share, he will be truly blessed, and will, in his way, be fulfilling that 
mission on earth which God has given him. 

Some of the rules which apply to the regulation of labour are important, 
and on their observance depends much of the success which rewards effort. 
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The powers of the mind and of the body both require to be called forth, 
Of course it does not follow that a man who only cultivates one half of his 
powers cannot lead an useful life, but, unless mind and body are kept in 
working order, pleasure of the higher kind cannot be the result. The 
barrister or the physician, each in his calling, may increase the happiness 
and prosperity of his clients, but his own breath must suffer, and his bodily 
vigour will be impaired, if, content with training and using his brain, his 
muscular powers are wholly neglected and are allowed to waste away. 
Again, the labourer, whose employment is purely physical, needs some 
intellectual relaxation in his spare hours to develop his higher nature, 
and to invest his life with proper dignity. 

There was sound common sense in the suggestion that has been more 
than once repeated that every professional man should learn a mechanical 
employment, at which, in his spare hours, he might labour. Unfortu- 
nately the customs of trade and the exigencies of a professional career, 
make such a scheme generally impracticable. After all, it is perhaps not 
necessary that the clergyman and the author should know how to shoe 
horses, or to make nails. It is most important, however, that no one 
whose mind is much taxed should neglect to spend some of his leisure 
time in physical work. 

There would be a marked improvement in the general health of many 
a vicar, and a deeided and welcome change in the tone of many a sermon, 
were the preacher to come a little oftener out of his study, and learn to 
read that great book which the God of nature has unfolded in His 
works. ‘There would be an energy, a pathos, even an eloquence in many 
more sermons, were the Rector on the Saturday to work hard in his 
garden for five or six hours, instead of sitting in his study, writing and 
rewriting the weary sentences he had so painfully strung together. 
Work, whether manual or intellectual, was intended to be a pleasure, 
a privilege, and when it fails to be the former, something is wrong and 
needs to be altered. 

Mechanical labour is the kind of work in which most men must pass 
their time. What of that? How delightful to a well regulated mind, to 
learn to do well the humblest work. Apart from all other considerations, 
the mental discipline which every labourer has it within his reach to get 
from doing his task as well as he can manage to do it, is invaluable. 
The carpenter at the bench, and the smith at the forge, may have some 
of their intellectual powers called forth and strengthened, and may feel 
happy and contented in throwing their full energies into their task, 
and finding in it a labour of love, and a field for the exercise of 
their ingenuity. 

Of late years vast improvements have been made in the internal 
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economy of factories. The hours of employment have fortunately been 
curtailed, and the manner of doing many descriptions of work has been 
decidedly changed for the better. It should never be forgotten that 
things which affect the happiness and health of millions cannot be trifles. 
It is important that the place of employment should be clean and well 
ventilated. It is most unwise and extravagant to urge the labourer on 
beyond his strength, and to expect him to work too many hours. 
Overwork, under unfavourable circumstances, is little less foolish and 
injurious than idleness and sensual indulgence. 

Labour ought not to be commenced very early in life. Putting aside 
the importance of calling forth the latent powers of the youthful intellect 
by a few years of school work, it is an act of unpardonable cruelty to 
consign a child of eight to a factory. The body has need of time and 
fresh air to grow in stature and strength, and the development of the 
muscles will tax the youthful frame sufficiently. Hard work and rapid 
growth cannot go properly together, and the future career, the lifelong 
happiness of a man, may be blasted by selfishness and folly on the part 
of his parents in compelling him to work while very young. ‘The 
physique and health of town labourers had commenced greatly to 
deteriorate in consequence of the neglect of this important matter, when, 
fortunately for the happiness of the poor, and the prosperity of the 
nation, the law stepped in, and in a certain way took the welfare of the 
young under its protection. Something has of late been done, but there 
is room for a great deal more in the same direction. 

One of the greatest advantages which falls to the lot of the wealthier 
classes, is that their young people are not so early sent-out into the 
world, and are not, when sent out, required to do work utterly beyond 
their physical strength. Many lads learn little while at school, and are 
removed too early, as far as their book learning goes, yet, as time has 
been given them to grow and to acquire strength, they enter offices and 
shops far better able to work hard and to advance themselves in life. 
Partly in consequence of the wisdom displayed in not forcing them to 
work early, there are among the well-to-do far less sickness and greater 
longevity than among the poor. 

Young men ought not to be unduly confined nor too hard worked. 
Care in these matters will be amply repaid by their greater usefulness 
and vigour in later life. Under any circumstances harmless amusements 
and frequent change of air, good at all times and among all classes, 
are especially necessary to the young. 

It is very important that persons employed in shops and factories 
should live a reasonable distance away, and never, when it can be 
avoided, on the spot itself where they work. A walk in the morning 
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atid evening is of great service. It often happens that overworked and 
unthealthy clerks get stronger and healthier, as soon as they are induced 
to move to such a distance from their office, that they have a nice little 
walk several times a day. 

Work should not be begun in the morning until a comfortable meal 
has been taken. In the middle of the day a substantial meal ig 
necessary, but, as has already been mentioned, food should never, what- 
ever the excuse, be hastily eaten, for in the long run it will certainly be 
found to be bad policy. 

The place of employment surely calls for some consideration. The 
workroom or office ought not to be small, and, whether small or large, 
requires to be well ventilated. Probably it would, in almost every case, 
well pay employers to attend to these matters; and the outlay incurred 
in building a good large workshop, would soon be defrayed by the 
increased work that would be done. 

Persons who are compelled to stand while at work, and who have to 
exert the muscles of their whole body, are usually healthier than the 
poor creatures who sit in an unhealthy and cramped position at their 
employment. It is especially important that the latter should, whether 
it be fine or wet, hot or cold, walk a mile or two morning and evening. 

The employment selected ought to be regulated by the health and 
strength of the labourer. Light occupations should be found for the 
small and weak, while unhealthy employments and those requiring great | 
physical exertion should only be undertaken by the robust. Hard as it 
might appear to consign them to such a life, it is really the healthy who 
ought to choose indoor work, while the thin and unhealthy should, far 
more often than is now the case, work in the fields, or at least in the 
open alr. 

Shop work is notoriously unhealthy, and this is due partly to the heat 
and bad ventilation, partly to the number of hours of confinement. It is 
unpardonable that respectable tradesmen should keep their shops open 
fourteen, even fifteen hours a day. There can be no necessity for such a 
state of things. It is barbarous to confine assistants and apprentices so 
many hours. Labour in their case, so far from being a pleasure, becomes 
a misery. 

Exercise is of great use to all kinds of intellectual workers, though of 
all kinds of exercise walking is perhaps the least useful, unless in the com- 
pany of friends whose daily pursuits are somewhat different, so that the 
conversation does not necessarily return to that topic which is already 
unduly engrossing the attention. Riding, shooting and fishing are all 
admirable, but some purely manual employment is still better. A large 
garden is a capital amusement, and in digging and raking for two or 
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three hours a day, four or five times a week, there would be found 
pleasure and health. In the heart cf great towns, where gardening is 
not possible, the clergyman. and the lawyer need not be ashamed of doing 
a little carpentry, or of chopping up the wood vsed to light the fires. 
Of course these are only suggestions, but some kind of manual labour 
is important, and there would often be a decided improvement in the 
quality of the mental work accomplished were it relieved by a little 
physical exertion. 

How truly miserable are those poor creatures who make, what they 
call pleasure, their sole occupation, and spend their time in sensual and 
selfish pursuits. They squander the precious years of youth, and 
prematurely end their days in disease and disappointment. Better far 
for them to have been colliers and ploughmen, and better far for 
the world. 

All labour is honourable. In every sphere of life useful work is 
possible, though care should be taken to select a suitable occupation. 
No silly fancies about the dignity of a professional career should induce 
a fond parent to consign his son to an employment in which few succeed. 
Better far be a respectable and hard working grocer or draper than a 
poverty-stricken and disappointed clergyman or doctor. 





OLD LETTERS. 





¢ 
I was then a careless school girl, 
Full of laughter and fun, 
Leaving dull tasks for the morrow, 
Tasks that never were done. 


Only a pile of old letters, 
Written long years ago; 

And as I look on them to-night, 
The tears unbidden flow. 

I think of the years that are fled, 
The friends so true and near; 

Yondly I take up their letters, 
Though old, none know how dear. 


Here is another old bundle, 
Far away from the rest ; 
Though only a young girl’s letters, 
I love them much the best. 
The dark shadows are chased away ; They all come from the same dear friend, 
Once more my heart is light ; A loving friend and sweet, 
As I gaze on these dear letters, She has left this earth, my Alice, 
My face is strangely bright. Soon again we shall meet. 
One I take up, worn and yellow, 
Glance down the clese filled sheet, I have many more old letters ; 
“Will my pet, to-night, near the lake, These, the dearest to me; 
Her Harry fondly meet?” In my grave, when I’m laid at rest, 
They will be placed near me. 


Has he the answer, I wonder? Only a pile of old letters, 


“Yes! Ill meet you at eight, Nothing to you, I know ; 
But as twill be cold by the lake, To me they are priceless treasures, 
You must wait near the gate.” Recalling long ago. 
Cretia. R. Craesrti. 
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PLAIN COOKERY. 


By A WorxkKMAN’sS WIFE. 


To Coox Mussers.—Put the mussels in plenty of water with a little oatmeal, 
let them lay three or four hours, put in a saucepan without water, cover close; they 
will open in a few minutes when they are cooked enough. 

Scotcu Brora.—Put a teacupful of pearl barley into four quarts of water, let it 
boil well, add a little meat,—scrag of mutton or thin flank of beef—some onions, 
turnips, carrots, season with pepper and salt, boil from three to four hours. 

Porato Satap.—Take cold boiled potatoes, mash them, chop some onions fine, 
and a little lettuce, mix altogether with pepper, salt, a little vinegar (and oil if 
approved), mix three or four hours before eating will be found very appetising. 

Tomato Satap.—Take some ripe tomatoes, and slice with some onion in a little 
oil and vinegar, the same as cucumber and onion. 

To Cook Sprnacu.—Pick all stalks and coarse veins from spinach leaves, wash 
well (as it shrinks very much it requires a good bit for a dish), put it in a sauce- 

an with salt sprinkled over, set beside the fire it will soon’make sufficient water 
to cook, boil a short time until tender, when strain the water away well, put it in a 
smaller saucepan with a piece of butter or good dripping, make hot, and eat with 
poached eggs or meat. 


HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE MONTH. 
SPobenrber. 


NovEMBER was originally in the ALBAN or old Roman Calendar the 
ninth month of the year, whence it derived its name; it became the 
eleventh by the insertion of January and February. 

By our ancestors it was called Blot monath, from the word sBuoran, 
to slay, because at this time it was necessary to kill and salt the flesh 
of the animals which were to furnish the winter’s board with provisions. 

In old pictures November is represented as a man in a changeable suit 
of green and black. 











THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


PLANT some anemones and ranunculuses in bed and borders of light dry earth 
plant two inches deep, in small patches, and four or five roots in each patch. 

Where wanted, plant sweet williams, wall-flowers, stock Gilly flowers, carnations, 
pinks, columbines, canterbury bells, tree primrose and honesty, also plant thrift, 
London-pride, double daisies, lily of the valley, polyanthuses, &c. &c. 

Transplant perennials, sunflowers, golden-wood, hollyhocks, &c. &e. 

Allhardy bulbous roots may be planted early in the month and in open dry weather. 

Remove plants in pots to a warm dry spot for the winter. 

Plant any kind of flowering shrubs and trees required. 





ane 


DyeErR’s CO-OPERATIVE CxiuBs,—Mr. George Dyer, the Eminent Watch- 
maker, 90, Regent-street, London, has organized a system of Co-operative 
Watch Clubs, which enables members to obtain at wholesale list prices, 
his celebrated Silver Watches, Clocks, Electro-Plate, and any articles of Jewellery, 
by the payment of as low a sum as ls. weekly. The advantage to working 


men and others of obtaining good watches on such easy terms is fully recognised by | 


the numerous Clubs, which are and have been established in all branches of Trade, 
and in Her Majesty’s service, at home and abroad. Secretaries are required at all 
places to establish and conduct them, and any party wishing to obtain the mamage- 
ment of a Club, can obtain particulars by post, or otherwise, on application as 
above. ‘The system has proved a real boon to thousands of the members as tending 
to encourage provident habits and enabling them to obtain valuable Watches with- 
out trouble or inconvenience to themselves. 
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‘* Of course I must forgive you, dear wife.” , 


THE TWO NEIGHBOURS. 


By Mrs. H. B. Pautu, Author of “Trevor Court,” &c. &. 
Chapter Twelfth. 


SUSAN’S REPENTANCE. 


MEANWHILE John Ward was approaching his home with a 


dread at his heart caused more by sorrow than anger. 


At a short distance from the cottages he had been accosted 


by Mr. Ashley, Squire Wilton’s steward, who shook hands 
pleasantly with the upright workman, though his face looked 
grave, 


‘‘T wanted to see you, John,” he said gently, ‘‘ about the 


rent ; you must try to pay it up next week.” 


‘“ Pay up my rent!” cried John amazed, “I don’t owe any 


rent, sir.” 
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In a moment Mr. Ashley saw through the whole matter, 
Susan, his wife, had evidently kept it back, and he pitied the 
honest fellow who stood before him, looking alarmed and yet 
indignant. 

‘¢T understood from my collector that you owed four weeks | 
rent, John,” he said kindly, ‘‘ but I may have mistaken him; 
however when you get home ask your wife, she will know all 
about it. Good morning.” 

John, scarcely able to return Mr. Ashley’s farewell with 
civility, walked quickly towards his home, feeling angry and 
ashamed, but quite unprepared for the scene that awaited 
him there. 

His impatience made him pass through the front garden, 
push open the door hastily, and then start back with surprise 
at what he saw. 

There stood the men taking stock of his goods. In the 
rocking chair sat his wife sobbing convulsively, while the baby 
in the cradle screamed unnoticed. His rapid thoughts could 
only suppose these men had been put in possession for the 
rent, and wonder at the Squire’s severity. 

After a moment he drove the idea from his mind—it was 
simply impossible; he therefore asked in a stern voice, 
‘What is the meaning of this, what are you doing here ?” 
One of the men came forward and said civilly, 

‘¢ Only our dooty, master, for this here debt,”’ and he placed 
in poor John’s hand Thorne’s bill. 

As John Ward glanced over the list of finery it contained 
he turned deadly white, for if Susan could do this, he knew || 
who had taken the lost sovereign, and why a month’s rent 
was owing. 

He knew also the terms of weekly payments on which 
drapers, and others like Mr. Thorne, gave credit; and as he 
thought that his wife, his Susan, could so have deceived him for 
the sake of dress, he eroaned aloud. 

Suddenly he roused himself and said to the principal man, 
‘‘Send your mate away, and remain here till I return; you 
shall have the money in less than an hour.” 

Without a word or a look at his wife, and regardless of 


dinner, John started at once for his three mile walk to 
Bradley Post Office and back. 
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‘¢Has the order come for me to receive my money?” he 
asked, thankful that the postmaster’s wife was present instead 
of her husband. She was a woman of few words, and although 
she noticed the heated, haggard face of John Ward she made 
no remark. | 

John’s papers were quickly signed, and with the money 
in his pocket he hastily retraced his steps towards home. 
His heart was torn with conflicting feelings, for while thank- 
ful that he had the money to meet these terrible and unex- 
pected debts, he felt overwhelmed with sadness at the reflec- 
tion that Susan’s own conduct had deprived her of the pleasure 
he had so lovingly prepared for her. 

Not till he had paid the money, and seen the man safe off 
the premises, would he notice his wife. She had been obliged 
to rouse herself to quiet the baby, and to give the astonished 
children their dinner. But she had eaten nothing herself, and 
now sat nursing the child, with her face hidden in her pocket 
handkerchief, and weeping silently. 

The two boys, in surprise at their father’s stern looks as he 
paid the man, were watching him with evident fear, while 
Nelly stood by her mother with her arm round her neck, 
trying in her childish way to soothe her, with the tears rolling 
down her own cheeks. | 

After dismissing the man, John closed the door, conscious 
as he did so that the neighbours who knew the bréker’s men 
must have seen them leave the cottage. 

‘‘ Boys, go into the garden,” were his first words, in a voice 
so unusual that they obeyed in dismay. 

“Nelly,” he added, but more gently, “ go out with your 
brothers,”’ then he turned to his wife. 

“Tf the child is asleep, put him in the cradle.”” Without a 
word she did as he told her, then husband and wife were alone. 

‘Susan, what does all this mean? What do you now owe 
besides four weeks rent. Tell me at once--I will know the 
whole truth.” 

Heart broken at the stern, angry tones, Susan stood up, and 
in a terrified trembling voice almost choked by her tears 
exclaimed, 

‘“Oh John, do forgive me, I will tell you all, every thing. 
Oh indeed I have suffered for deceiving you, but I did not 
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think it would come to this, and I’ve been so miserable and 
unhappy.” | 

‘No wonder,”’ he replied, ‘‘when you had taken my master’s 
money from the bureau. I missed that sovereign, but how 
could I suppose my wife had been the thief!” and he groaned 
deeply as he spoke, and turned from her. 

‘Oh John, John,” and Susan placed her hand timidly on 
his arm, ‘‘ do, do forgive me, I don’t think I shall ever be 
happy again, I’m so ashamed of my conduct, and I’ve suffered 
too much ever to do such a dreadful thing again.” 

John could not resist the pleading voice; he turned to 
Susan and said, 

‘“‘ Before I can forgive you, Susan, you must tell me every 
thing.” 

“JT will, John, I will; there is nothing to hide now you 
know about Thorne’s bill and the rent. I don’t owe much 
more than a pound to the tradespeople, but how is it all to be 
paid? I’ve only got a few shillings left. Oh what can be 
done?” And again she burst into tears, and sobbed bitterly, 
while all John could say was ‘‘ And tradespeople too ! after 
all my warnings about credit.” 

‘| know, John, it all came of that dreadful love of dress. 
Thorne’s man tempted me to have credit, and then, toget enough 
to pay him every week, I had to leave other things unpaid.” 

‘¢ Don’t tell me any more, Susan,”’ said her husband; ‘‘thank 
God I have enough left for these debts, and I shall go out and 
pay them myself at once.” 

‘¢ But you’ve had no dinner, John,” said Susan. 

“Dinner!” he said; ‘“ how can I eat just as I have found 
out that my wife is a thief, and has disgraced me by getting 
into debt to gratify her vanity ?”’ 

Susan threw herself on the sofa, and covering her face 
sobbed bitterly. 

‘You think me unkind, Susan,” he said, “ but you don’t 
know all you have done; after I missed the sovereign, I almost 
accused George Ray of taking it when he changed the £5 
note, and made the boy quite unhappy. Oh Susan, I did 
trust you so! I knew you were fond of finery and dress, but 
I never thought you could be dishonest and deceitful.” 

“Tt was all through that finery, John,” she said, rising her 
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tear-stained face, ‘‘it was indeed. But, oh, I will show you 
that you may trust me now, for I'll sell it all, and Nelly’s too. 
Oh John, John,” and she started up and clung to him as she 
spoke, ‘‘1f you don’t say you'll forgive me, and trust me again, 
I shall die.” 

The kind hearted husband remembered the foolish way in 
which Susan’s aunt had brought her up—he began also to 
blame himself for praising and admiring her appearance, and 
as he wondered at his own ignorance in not suspecting that 
these fine clothes must have cost more than his wages could 
afford, he felt that the greatest blame rested upon himself. 

He opened his arms and drew his weeping wife to his heart. 

‘Of course I must forgive you, dear wife,” he said, ‘‘and I 
will try to trust you again. Perhaps I was to blame too, but 
it’s all right now—I think you’ve gone through enough to 
make you remember in future. And now call the children 
in and send them to school; I’ll just take a morsel of some- 
thing to eat and get back to my work, but Susan, I shan’t 
come home till the rent and the other things are all paid.” 

That evening, after the children were gone to bed, John 
Ward and his wife sat talking till quite late. Susan told him 
of all her temptations and struggles—the terror she felt at 
the threats from Thorne, and last of all, after taking the 
sovereign, how she was obliged to hide everything from her 
husband. But when John told her of the pleasant trip into 
the country she and the children would have had with the 
money he had taken to pay the debts, her conduct seemed 
more hateful than ever. 

While she had been deceiving her husband, and gratifying 
her own vanity and pride, he had been working extra time 
and saving money to pay for her pleasure and amusement, 
which by her own misconduct she had lost. 

It was altogether a severe lesson, but Susan never forgot 
it. She made a friend of Mary Allen, and for George Ray’s 
sake confessed to her the truth about the missing sovereign. 

Years have passed since that sad time, and though Susan 
cannot quite conquer early habits, nor equal Mary Allen in 
neatness and good management, yet there are not now two 
happier homes in Wilton Cottages than No. 2 and No. 9. 


THE END. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


By Dr. ALFRED CRESPI. 


No. 10.—CONCLUSION. 
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THERE'remain two or three matters of some importance, which it would 
be wrong to pass altogether over, though, at the same time, the plan on 
which these papers are written does not admit of more than a few 
paragraphs being given to each of them. It may, perhaps, seem that 
this, the last article of the series, is disconnected, but, under the 
circumstances, it was impossible to avoid that. 

An important subject of inquiry is the amount of sleep usually 
required, and the conditions which give the sleeper the best chance of 
obtaining the benefit which sleep always brings to those who are wise 
enough to follow the dictates of nature. Food, fresh air and exercise, 
are not more important than sleep. Something more however is necessary 
than that the sleeper should have the opportunity of lying in bed for a 
given number of hours every night. Not only is it indispensable that the 
amount of rest should be sufficient, but that the ventilation of the room, 
and the kind of bed, should have been properly attended to. ‘There can 
be no doubt that bed-hangings improve the general appearance of a 
room, but, they can hardly avoid being injurious, especially when drawn 
close. Itis decidedly better that a bed should not have any of these 
ornaments, though, if it has, they ought to be looked upon as mere 
ornaments, and should never be drawn. The bed itself should be 
freely exposed to currents of air, and ought never to be placed in a 
recess; and unless the room is a large and lofty one, it is not desirable to 
have more than one bed in it. The room should be well ventilated, and 
the best and easiest way of insuring the free circulation of fresh air 
is to keep the upper part of the window always open, day and night, 
summer and winter. Strong and healthy persons never suffer from 
having too much fresh air. Soft beds are not good things, and do not 
encourage sound, refreshing sleep, and they are besides likely to injure 
the health and to impair the strength. The clothes used to cover the 
sleeper should be just sufficient to prevent any feeling of chilliness, 
nothing more, for not only do large masses of blankets and counterpanes 
keep in those noxious matters which the human body is always giving 
off, but they make the skin much more sensitive, and therefore less able 
to bear the vicissitudes of a variable and rather cold climate. 

The amount of time which should be passed in sleep necessarily varies 
a good deal. Children require much more sleep than adults, while, as a 
yule, old people require comparatively little. Persons who are constantly 
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engaged in hard work ought to have a liberal allowance. Nothing is 
more common, though less pardonable, than to hear mistresses, who are 
far advanced in life, and who only need six hours sleep, complain bitterly 
that young servants, who are working hard and growing fast, will not 
get up early in the morning. A child of fifteen needs nine or ten hours 
sound sleep, and ought always to have that amount. 

Sound sleep refreshes far more than a good meal or a warm bath, but 
does most good when care is taken to avoid active mental and physical 
exertion just before retiring for the night. Use has a good deal to do 
with the amount required, but, anyone who works hard ought not to be 
stinted, whatever his age or circumstances. It will often be found that 
work, greater in quantity and of far superior quality, can be done, when 
the amount of sleep is sufficient. Perhaps, as a rule, eight hours is not 
too much time to pass in bed. 

A second question of some importance is the temperature at which the 
interior of a house should be kept. Rooms should never be converted 
into hot houses, nor, indeed, can the temperature be kept decidedly high 
except by excluding fresh air. The rule to be borne in mind is exceedingly 
simple; sitting rooms only require fires when the external temperature 
is unpleasantly low, and, even then, the air of the room should not 
be made hot and close, but should just be warmed sufficiently to be 
comfortable. There are a few days in the depth of winter when a large 
fire is not only a luxury, but a necessary of life. There are many more 
on which a small fire is ample. There are a very much larger number 
quite warm enough to make the assistance of artificial heat unnecessary 
and injurious. ' 

Of course in the case of young children and elderly people, whose 
powers of generating heat are small, these rules require to be relaxed, 
but the active and strong do not and cannot need heated rooms, except 
when the weather is unusually cold. Perhaps these remarks will not 
seem to be in accordance with the notions that are commonly received, 
and probably many persons will complain that this is a damp and cold 
climate, and that warmth and abundant clothing are necessaries of lite. 
This would be true of a colony of Greeks who might settle in the 
country. No doubt they would feel the cold acutely. But the English- 
man is born in this climate. It is, or ought to be, perfectly natural to 
him, and he has no reasonable cause for complaint. He should adapt 
himself to circumstances, or perhaps it would be truer to say that there 
is something radically wrong in his habits or in his state of health, when 
he finds himself unable to feel at home in that climate, and amidst those 
circumstances which are after all fully as healthy and pleasant as any 
under the sun. 
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There is no being more truly helpless than a luxurious and idle man, 
who has been so badly trained as to be little better than an exotic, 
depending on the care and attention of hundreds of hands, and on the 
thought of hundreds of brains. What does such a man care for the laws 
of health? His whole life is passed in a way directly at variance with 
the teachings of nature. Those who are idle and luxurious will be the 
victims of new and troublesome tastes springing up in endless succession 
within them, and will try in vain to obtain in their ill regulated lives 
those comforts and that happiness which God has made it possible that 
every really intelligent and industrious man, who lives in accordance with 
His wise laws, should obtain with very little trouble and anxiety, and 
should as a matter of course enjoy. 

Exposure to a moderate degree of cold and damp cannot injure anyone, 
not actually diseased, who tries to obey the laws of health, and though 
it is perfectly true that many persons suffer from trifling exposure, the 
fault lies, not with nature, who never intended human beings to be hot- 
house plantsand only fit for the atmosphere of a furnace, but with the people 
who by their own folly unfit themselves for the wear and tear of life. 

Why should getting the feet wet bring on a bad cold in a healthy 
person? Why should leaving a warm room and passing into the cold 
air bring on an attack of bronchitis? Should mischief follow slight 
exposure, it is only excusable when the sufferer has from ignorance done 
something to bring on illness. For example, when a person catches a 
bad cold on leaving a heated room and going home in the cold, either he 
must be in bad health, or he must carelessly have placed himself in such 
circumstances as to render a chill unavoidable. The latter is probably 
the real state of things, and a little knowledge might in many a case 
prevent much subsequent inconvenience and illness. 

Of course, if a person on leaving a heated ball room begins to fee] 
actually cold, illness will probably be the speedy result, but, ought a 
strong person under these circumstances to feel excessively cold? When 
people come out of hot rooms, no matter how warm they are, nor how 
cold the outer air may be, they should immediately put on a warm cloak, 
and hurry home. The temperature of the body will thus be kept up, 
and all danger will be avoided. To stand about in the cold until the 
person has lost the high temperature which he thought was attended 
with peril, is the surest way to lay the foundation of a serious illness. 
Exposure to a sharp frost will not hurt anyone, though he may be just 
coming out of an intensely heated room, provided that by brisk exercise 
he keeps himself comfortably warm. Though brisk exercise will safely 
permit a heated body to cool, warm clothing alone will seldom be 
sufficient to ward off danger. 
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The same thing holds good of getting the feet wet. As long as a 
person walks quickly, and keeps up the temperature of the body, he 
ought not to suffer inconvenience, nor should he be in any danger of 
subsequent illness provided that, though wet to the skin, he keeps 
warm. As soon as he reaches home, he ought to change those things 
which are wet through, and this precaution ought to be invariably 
observed. Few men and women, however constitutionally weak, will 
suffer, though they may be both tired and wet, provided that they keep 
warm while they remain in the open air, and as soon as they have a 
convenient opportunity change their clothes. Not one strong man in 
twenty can, however, expose himself safely to the combined action of cold, 
wet and weariness. 

As ought to be pretty well known by this time, any strong person, in 
fairly good health, can actually, though perspiring freely, bathe in cold 
water and not suffer, but only because he takes care to keep up the heat 
of the body, and enters the water while he is still hot. To sit down until 
he feels cold, and then to enter the water, is madness. To remain in 
it until he has lost the pleasant glow, which ought never to diminish, is 
certain to be injurious. 

Nature has ordered things so well that she has placed health within 
the easy reach of man. Disease and weakness he has to seek out, and 
very often he can only succeed in injuring himself by dint of an amount 
of exertion and forethought fully as great as would preserve him and 
those dependent on him in health all the days of his life. Man was 
intended by his beneficent Creator to enjoy life, and cannot fail to do so 
as long as he obeys the dictates of experience and reason. 

Seeing then that a fair and useful knowledge of those great principles 
on which the preservation of health and strength depends, is easily 
acquired, and that it is not a difficult matter to practise what has been 
learnt; and which, when systematically put into force, confers fresh 
pleasures on life, and imparts new beauties to all those lovely objects 
God has placed within the reach of man, can there be any sufficient 
excuse for neglect, and ignorance of them? 

The science of health teaches man so to attend to the wants of his body 
and to regulate his habits and tastes that he will increase his bodily 
strength, and pass through life happily and peacefully, at least as far as 
good health alone will compass these ends. But it accomplishes these 
grand objects by showing man, not only how to shun those obvious 
causes of disease, which culminate in contagious and readily preventible 
fevers, but how to avoid those habits which undermine the constitutien 
and make such insidious and incurable complaints as insanity and con- 
sumption only too common. There will come a day when communities 
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having learnt wisdom by bitter experience, will adopt measures for the 
physical training of the young of both sexes, so that a healthy mind in 
a sound body will be the rule, not as now the exception. Will it not 
too become probable that, in the distant future, so widely will well digested 
knowledge be diffused, that imprudent and injudicious marriages, from 
a sanitary point of view, will become things of the past? After all, how 
can the diseased and sickly bodies and minds of some of the poor and 
unhappy children who are now brought into the world, ever be properly 
trained and fitted for the work of life and the kingdom of heaven ? 

Before curative medicine there lies a gloomy future. Once it seemed, 
as fresh discoveries cheered the hearts of the physicians of the last genera- 
tion, that the keenest eye could not discern the distant and glorious 
goal which appeared to await it. Alas! the imagination had deceived 
those enthusiastic men who were allowing their eager hopes to outrun 
their wisdom. Curative medicine will never effectually check disease 
and lengthen life. Preventive medicine has, however, a splendid career, 
and can already do ten times as much as its sister, and before long 
will do a hundred times as much. But were the two branches equally 
advanced, and had they both as great powers for good, can any one doub; 
that, even then, prevention of disease would be better than its cure, and 
the Preservation of Health better far than its restoration ? 








THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


On the 9th of December of the present year will occur a most important phenome- 
non in convection with the science of astronomy, namely, ‘the transit of the planet 
Venus across the sun’s disc.’ This event has been anticipated with the greatest 
interest by astronomers, and for its observation, preparations of a most minute and 
extensive character have been made, not only by scientific men, but also by the 
various governments of the civilized countries of the world. 

The reason why astronomers attach so much importance to a transit of Venus, is 
because itfurnishes the best means of ascertaining the distance of the sun from the 
earth, and this fact ascertained, further affords the means of determining the distance 
of other heavenly bodies. 

These transits are of very rare occurrence, only three having taken place during a 
period of 235 years. The first of which we have any record took place in the year 
1639, and was observed by two young astronomers named Horrocks and Crabtree, 
who resided in the county of Lancashire. | 

At a time when Liverpool and Manchester were comparatively insignificant 
places, and England was on the eve of civil contentions which seemed to fill all 
men’s minds with alarm, when the difficulties connected with science were far greater 
than they are now, these two were the first and only individuals who observed this 
important phenomenon. 

Horrocks was born near Liverpool, in the year 1619, and having studied for the 
church, at Cambridge, he was at the timc of the transit a hard-working curate in his 
native county. At an early age he was fond of astronomy, and having become 
acquainted with Crabtree, a young man of scientific attainments, they formed 4 
friendship, corresponded, and assisted cach other in their studies. 
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Some years previous to this, Kepler, the celebrated astronomer, had calculated 
that a transit of Venus would take place in 1631, but added that there would not be 
another until1761. The first part of the statement proved correct, a transit occurring 
as predicted, in 1631, but it was unobserved. MHorrocks, however, after giving the 
matter the most careful consideration, suspected the correctness of the latter part of 
the statement, and finally established that another transit would take place in 1639. 
Having informed Crabtree, who was residing near Manchester, of his discovery, they 
both in their respective dwellings prepared to observe it. On Sunday the 24th of 
November, just as Horrocks had finished the duties of his calling, he in his home, 
and Crabtree in his, were rewarded with a sight of the first transit of Venus ever 
beheld. Obscure as Horrocks was, and difficult as was the task, he calculated the 
very day and hour of this event, and had he not died when only 23, he doubtless 
would have occupied a place among scientific men second to none. 

More than a century passed away before another transit, which occurred in the 
year 1761. Many years previous to this Dr. Halley had pointed out the advantage of 
determining the distance of the sun, by observing the transit of Venus: he did not 
live to see any practical results, but he bequeathed the task to posterity, a work 
which was readily and earnestly undertaken by scientific men. 

The results of observing the transit of 1761, owing to cloudy weather, and other 
causes, were not satisfactory, but this partial failure only stimulated those interested 
in the matter to more energy in preparing to observe the next, which took place in 1769. 
Several expeditions were sent out by the various Governments on the Continent. 
The English rendered very material help by sending out an expedition of dis- 
covery, under the celebrated Captain Cook, who with others, were engaged to go 
to Otaheite to select a suitable station for observing the times of ingress and egress 
of the planet at its transit over the sun’s disc, and similar observations were made 
in other suitable places. 

When the results were received in Europe, they were subjected by the greatest 
mathematicians to a severe critical discussion. As the result of their calculations 
the distance of the sun was estimated to be rather more than 95 millions of miles, 
and this for a considerable time was generally accepted. The correctness of the 
estimate was however called in question when the calculation was fully investigated 
and the distance tested by other methods, so that now it is almost generally 
accepted that the sun’s distance from the earth is between 91 and 92 millions of 
miles. To settle this matter,—a matter of great importance in astronomy,—is the 
reason why the coming transit is looked forward to with so much interest, and is 
prepared for with so much care. 

There are various methods adopted to ascertain the distances of the heavenly 
bodies. To find the distance of the moon (the nearest heavenly body) observations 
are made at two or more stations, in parts of the earth as widely apart as possible, 
in order to ascertain its parallax, a word which means the apparent change of 
place which bodies undergo by being viewed from different points. If the moon is 
observed at the same time from a place such as the Cape of Good Hope, south of 
the equator, and Berlin north of the equator, it will appear from each of these 
places to occupy a different position among the stars. This difference having 
been found, the distance of the moon can be ascertained by a mathematical calcula- 
tion. The more remote, however, a heavenly body is, the less becomes this difference 
of apparent position; in the case of the fixed stars it is almost imperceptible, and in 
the case of the sun so small, that it cannot be safely relied on for a correct calcula- 
tion of his distance. The distance of the sun has been tested by this and other 
methods, but by far the most satisfactory is by observing the transit of Venus at 
different stations on the earth’s surface. When observed from widely different 
latitudes, the portion of the dise of the sun traversed by the planet is apparently very 
different. By observing at the different stations the exact time of ingress and egress, 
the time in which the passage from one edge of the sun to the other edge is performed, 
it can be ascertained what the horizontal or greatest parallax of Venus is, and from this 
the distance of the planet can be found. Having determined the distance of Venus, 
and knowing the time in which she performs a revolution round the sun, the distance 
of the sun can be readily ascertained, according to laws governing the Solar 
‘system, which Kepler discovered. 

The observations on which these calculations are based require to be made with 
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the greatest skill and care. In order to secure a satisfactory result during the 
coming transit, instruments of the most valuable and exact description have beep 
secured, and stations have been selected by the highest authorities in astronomicg] 
matters. There will be at least five stations occupied by the English, under the 
direction of the Astronomer Royal, and those who are appointed as observers at 
these places have for some time been under very careful training to prepare them 
for the work. The Russians will occupy several posts in their own country, and the 
other countries of Europe are earnestly engaged in the work. America has also 
fitted out a very costly expedition; in fact the combined astronomical talent of the 
civilised world will be engaged in solving this interesting problem—‘ How far off igs 
the sun?’ the solution of which is not for the gratification of mere curiosity, for 
apart from the interest awakened by the contemplation of these grand discoveries, 
the determinations of astronomy are of the highest importance in conducting the 
affairs of every day life, and those least interested in them are continually participa- 
ting in the many advantages obtained, as the result of the arduous labours of the 
astronomers. 





PLAIN COOKERY. 


By A WorxkMAN’sS WIFE. 


BUBBLE AND SQuEeAk.—Boil some cabbage, drain well, take some boiled potatoes, 
and chop all well together, fry lightly in some dripping, season with pepper and salt, 
fry slices of underdone meat lightly, and lay on the top. 

Beer Ouives.— Take slices of beef, raw or cooked, make some forcemeat with bread 
crumbs, shalot, pepper and salt, which mix wlth butter or dripping, spread over the 
meat, roll up and tie them round, stew gently for one hour in a little gravy, take the 
cotton off when done. It is a nice improvement upon hash. 

APPLE AND BREAD PuppING.—Pare and cut apples, either put them in the oven or 
parboil in a saucepan, when nearly cold cover them over with slices of bread that 
have been soaked in milk; an egg may be added to the milk if approved ; sugar to taste. 
Bake until done. 

RELISHING Puppine.—A quarter of a pound of mashed potato, a quarter of a 
pound of flour, a small piece of butter, mix with one quart of boiled milk; when cold 
beat up three eggs, well bake it, and eat with jam or sugar and milk. 


HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE MONTH. 


Wecenrber. 


THE name of this month is derived from its being the last and tenth in 
the old Roman Calendar. 

The Saxons called it winter monat, and afterwards the term Haligh, 
holy, was added in consequence of the celebration in it of our Lord’s Nativity. 

The month is noted for the festivals held by many nations in it. 

The Saxons had their festival of THor at this season, called guil or 
jol; whence our word yule. 

In old pictures December is represented as a decrepit man clothed in 
furs, warming himself over a fire; near him stands a goat, signifying the 
sun entering the sign Capricorn. 











THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Tue Seedlings of all kinds should be well attended to, as they require protection, 
and cannot receive too much attention. | 

All tulips should be protected against frost. 

Anemones must be defended in bad weather. Shrubs may be pruned and suckers 

lanted. 

Give all the air you can to auriculas, carnations, picotees, and plants in general 
that are placed in pots and frames, by taking off the glasses. Look well after all kinds 
of vermin. Not a single weed should be allowed to grow. vi 
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